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SCENES IN PARIS. 


In previous numbers of the 
Magazine we have from time to 
time given characteristic sketches 
of life near the seaside, in the in- 
terior of nations, and among the 
| a of cities and their suburbs, 

here are many phases of life 
from high to low, from which we 
— ee and furnish food for 
reflection and for humor. No 
locality in the world yields a 
more prolific theme than Paris 
and its surroundings. We pro- 
pose to offer now a glance at 
some of its personal specialities. 
Bat the subject is inexhaustible, 
and from the full harvest before 
us we gather a few ears for pres- 
ent consumption. From among 
the lower classes, who force a 
livelihood by the keenest effort of 
their wits, we begin with the 
Match-Dealer. He seems the 
very picture of penury. And 
truth to say, it matters little to 
him whether his wardrobe be in 
fashion or no, if it only cover his 
form from the weather’s vicissi- 
tudes. He is a poor old blind 
match-seller, rolling his wheel be- 
fore him, and humbly solicitin 
custom. He is clad in sordi 
rags, but that in Paris is not al- 
ways an indication of extreme 
poverty. It is sometimes adopt- 
ed by successful itinerants as a 
~ appeal to the sympathies of 

‘arisians and strangers, As the 
Parisians live so much out of 
doors these +r venders of 
cheap wares have a ° 
tunity of driving a Pak an 

ly, for perial gov- 
ernment has rather di 
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variety to the streets of Paris, and make up that | men have found their way to Paris in the train of 
all costumes and all types | some-speculator. E peculiarity is found in 

that city. Let us ce to you still another. 

world. Here, beside the dandy Parisian, dressed | And what have we here? Amidst the thron 
latest fashion, you may behold the bearded | of street-sweepers, behold a hawker of cast-off 
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THE PICKER-UP OF UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. 


her old mother, = A. 
abed in that comfortless attic, perha 
the very same roof that sheltered a 
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family. Most of the embroideries sold in Paris 
for consumption or exportation are executed in 
the country at a very low price. Still as there is 
always in a large number of women eager 
for work, however ill-paid, much of it is oxecu- 
ted in the city—ea eight millions of francs’ 
worth in a year. es than four thousand wo- 
- = employed at this work in the city. The 
women proper are perh a minorit 


THE PARISIAN SEWING GIRL. 


SCENES IN PARIS. a » 
he by in his wagon, 
wn by a “ high steppaire,” never — 7 
glance on the “old clo’” man. Who comes 
next? A young girl bending over an embroide- | 
ry frame, earning by patient toil the means of ; 
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family, who employ 

to eke out their means, 

cumstances who resort 

gain 

sities. e hear of women who contract for the 


supply of embroidery work to dealers, and who 


empl tices, each of them having twenty, 
ten to twenty 
ments, who wor 
for their board and 


of age at their establish- 
from eight to ten hours a day 
lodging, with sometimes an 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


added gratuity of a franc ( 18 3-4 cents) a week. 
The dealers in embroidered goods generally have 
their _— in the Feydeau, du Mail and Fau- 
bourg Poissoniere quarters. The goods are re- 
tailed at the linen-drapers and marchands de 
nouveautes. 


Is it not better, gentle reader, on the whole, to 


journey to Paris under our guidance, safely and 
surely, than to make that long weary voyage 
across the Atlantic, ploughi the stormy surges 


to Liverpool? But that would only be a part of 
your toil and tribulation. You would have the 
railway journey to London, and from London to 
Dover, and then, with a too lively and fresh rem- 
iniscence of your ocean trials, to cross that dread- 
ful channel. That you may know what tortures 
you avoid, by making the voyage on paper and 
in imagination, instead of in fact, our artist has 
sketched for your instruction the dismal picture 
which closes this series of sketches. It is the in- 
terior of the passengers’ cabin in a steamer from 
Dover to Boulogne. Look at it and shudder as 
you reflect that the limp figure hanging to the 
pillar, that washed out, wrung-out, used-up spec- 
tral image of humanity might be yourself! Or, 
if we are addressing a lady, let us call her atten- 
tion to the graceful but soeeiing Seek figure 
reclining against the bulk-head. @ say nothing 
of the other two wretches, in such a helpless, 
distracted condition that it would be a mercy to 
them if the boat should blow up or go down 
head foremost like a dipper-duck. But we will 
not dwell on so harro ming a scene. Whoever 
has felt the horrible ities of sea-sickness, 
knows it is the very culmination of human 
wretchedness, and can sympathise with the luck- 
less Frenchman who exclaimed, under the ago- 
nizing throes of the relentless tyrant, to the stew- 
ard, “ Here, take my boots, I nevare shall want 
them more!” 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


The portrait on the next page is considered 
the best likeness extant of the late lamented 
Douglas Jerrold, one of the most powerful, 

ungent and popular of modern English writers. 
illiam Douglas Jerrold was the son of Sam- 
uel Jerrold, an actor and theatrical manager, and 
was born in London, where his mother was tem- 
put residing, January 3, 1803. Much of 
is early life was passed at Sheerness, an Eng- 
lish seaport and naval depot, where his father had 
a theatre, and where he received all the educa- 
tion for which he was indebted to schools and 
teachers, and this was but little. At Sheerness 
he acquired a fondness for the sea and ‘a thirst 
for naval glory, and served a short time as a mid- 
shipman on board the gun-brig “Ernest.” One 
of the services which the brig performed, was to 
bring over a shipload of the wounded from 
Waterloo, whose raw stumps and festering 
wounds gave him that lively sense of the horrors 
of war which lasted his life. Short as 
his service in the navy was, his keen observation 
and retentive memory farnished him with a 
treasury of material which yielded him golden 
fruits when he became, a few years afterwards, a 
writer for the stage and press. His popular dra- 
ma of “ pa Susan,” and his popular 
story of “Jack Runnymede,” were the results of 
his naval experience. In 1816 he came to Lon- 


don with fils family, and passed through a trying 
period of toil and privation. He learned the 
trade of printing in Mr. Sidney’s office, and be- 
gan eS tere to write for the London 
journals.“ For twelve hours daily he was in Mr. 
Sidney’s printing-office; but this long service 
was broken by rest and food, and in these inter- 
vals reading and writing could be done. Both 
were accomplished,” 1821, in the author’s 
Naas tt year, a farce from his pen, entitled 
“More Frightened than Hurt,” was produced 
with success at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, London. 
It had merit enough in it to be translated and 
acted on the Frenc This was the precur- 
sor of a great number of plays from his pen, all 
inal, dramas, farces and comedies, all, with 

a le exception, successful, and many of them 
still acted in England and this country. His 
comedies are witty to a fault, and blaze with 
ms of original thought. Jerrold was one of 
the original writers of the London Punch, and 
his contributions, the “‘Q Letters,” raised the 
journal to the rank of a political power. In 
anch also, was published the “ Story of a Feath- 
er,” one ef his best productions. In almost eve- 
rything Jerrold wrote, even in his most sportive 
articles, there was an earnest purpose. An ar- 
dent liberal and reformer, he attacked political 
and social abuses with anflegging vigor, with the 
heavy artillery of logic and the small arms of 
sarcasm and wit. Among Jerrold’s most popu- 
lar contributions to Punch were the world-re- 
nowned “ Candle Lectures,” of which he thought 
little himself, bat which became universal favor- 
ites. In 1843 he edited “ The Illuminated Mag- 
azine,” published by the proprietors of the “ Lon- 
don Illustrated News.” It was @ capital work, 
but lived only two years. In 1845 he started 
“Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine,” with 
Messrs, Bradbury and Evans, then as now, the 
publishers of Punch. It was a erful advo- 
cate of the Liberal cause. In summer of 
1846 he embarked in another undertaking, 
“ Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Ne per.” This 
journal was very successful for a time. In 1852 
he was engaged as editor of Mr. Lloyd’s “ Week- 
ly Newspaper,” at a salary of $5000 a year. At 
e same time he was writing for Punch and for 
the Magazine. His literary labors were inces- 
sant and various, and his engagements were oft- 
en fulfilled under the pressure of ill health. He 
erally lived in the neighborhood of London 
for he was passionately fond of the country, and 
never contented unless surrounded by trees and 
flowers. His style of ee ae was plain, 
though liberal, and his home was always the re- 
sort of the most brilliant men of the day. 
Among his most intimate friends in later years, 
were Dickens, and Russell, the famous war cor- 
respondent of the London Times. He died June 
8, 1857, at Kilbarn Priory, whither he had re- 
moved in the autamn of 1856. He was a fear- 
less champion of the popular cause, and a dan- 
gerous enemy of corruption and toryism, because 
every line he wrote was readable. His political 
essays were not dall, droning affairs, such as par- 
tizans read as a matter of duty, but which leave 
no durable impression on the mind ; they bristled 
with salient points ; their arguments were con- 


not be forgotten. 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


however, was not lost time, for it undoubtedly 
taught him the use of his eyes, and showed him 
how to recognize the picturesque aspects of ma- 
terial things—a faculty as important to the wri- 
ter as to the painter. A similar inclination for 
art in our own most picturesque writer, Wash- 
ington Irving, was doubtless of the greatest 
benefit to him. A friend of ours, who knew 
Sala well at Paris, tells us that he first took up 
his pen from sheer necessity. He was at the 
end of his resources, and had roved the streets 
of London all night without a shelter. He 
— into a coffee house, and calling for 
paper, dashed off a rapid sketch hescribing 


a night jn London streets, and sent it to 
Dickens, with a request that he examine it im- 
mediately. Dickens read the sketch, was 

of money for his present use. From 

he became a constant contributor to the “ House- 
hold Words,” and one of its most popular 
ters. A Sala’s gifts, is the faculty of i 
tating any writer's style to perfection, and he has 
frequently, at Dickens’s request, written sketches 
in his manner, so that the occasional 
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CHILDREN OF THE RICH AND ae 
any cities, affords, and of which European cap- 

8 furnish far more numerous examples than 
our own favored land. In one of these sketches 


WH 


& grou) of ragged and homeless orphans are 
cl ngin z together for mutual protection, like sheep 
which have lost their shepherd on the mountain 
sde. Itis hoary witness the keenest 
sorrows of life descend ‘Wns early upon tender 


childhood. The contrasting picture represents 


CHILDREN OF THE RICH AND POOR. 


unspoiled by wealth, and its innocent 
Sands in pre er. The figure calls to mind 
exquisite little French poem, from the 
Madame Desbords Valmore, entitled 
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Child’s Pillow.” We cannot justly render this 
into rhyme, and our readers must accept our 
r with the following literal prose transla- 

:—=" Dear little pillow! soft and warm be- 
neath my head, full of choice piumage, white 
and for me, when winds and ves and 
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mot and homeless, have no pillow to sleep 
upon! They are always sleepy—O bitter fate! 
mother, sweet mother, it makesme mourn. And 


when I have prayed God for all these little angels 
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who have no pillow, I kiss my o 
sweet nest you have arrayed for my 
you, mother, from my inmost heart. 
wake till the first light of dawn on 
tain—it is so c ul to the sight! 
to murmur my tenderest prayer. Gi 


girl full of prayer is here beneath her hands. 
Alas! they tell me of orphans with nohome. In 
the future, good God, make no more orphans. 
Let a pardoning angel come down in the night 


to answer the moaning voices of the sufferers, 
and place a little pillow under the head of the 
motherless child, so that it can sleep 


r, 

roundly.” Of co’ translation can 
convey an adequate the beautiful melody 
of the original. 
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VIEW OF ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 
We give on the precedi a view of Zu- 
rich, the ca ital of of thes name, 
and sit on the Limmat as it issues from the 
north-westerly extremity of the lake of Zurich. 
The inhabitants, who number about 17,000, are 
nearly all Protestants. The Limmat divides the 
town into two parts, and is spanned by three fine 
bridges. It is surrounded by old walls, and has 
an arsenal with a fine collection of ancient ar- 
mor. The chief public buildings are the cathe- 
dral, St. Peter’s Charch, of which Lavater, the 
physiognomist, was minister for twenty-three 
years, a town-house, asylum, 
and the tower of It univer- 
sity, established in 1832, which, in 1834, had 
209 students, and a library of 3000 volumes, a 
cantonnal school, and many other polytechnic 
schools, a public library of 50,000 volumes, a 
cabinet of medals and natural history, a botanic 
garden and many learned societies. It has im- 
portant manufactures of silks, cotton fabrics and 
ribbons, dye works and tanneries. Zurich is the 
birth-place of Gessner, Zimmerman, Lavater and 
Pestalozzi. Near it, the Swiss defeated the Rus- 
sians and Austrians, August 26,1799. The lake 
of Zurich, celebrated for its picturesque beauty, 
is enclosed at the east end by the cantons Schyz 
and St. Gall. Its length is twenty-three miles, 
with a breadth varying from half to two and a 
half miles. Its chief affluent is the Linth, which 
it receives from Lake Wallenstadt. It is divided 
into the upper lake, extending from Schemirkau 
to Ra wyl, and the lower lake, about three 
times its extent from Rapperschwyl to Zurich. 
At its narrowest point it is oad by a wooden 
bridge nearly half a mile long. The upper lake 
is frozen over about every winter, but this is sel- 
pee the ~ with the lower lake. high ty the 
water is sometimes raised v: by the 
melting of snow. 


PALACE OF THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

The engraving on the next page is a correct 
representation of the 7 palace of the reign- 
ing sovereign of Persia, in the city of Astrabad. 
The airy and rich architecture of the exterior 
gives promise of internal splendors, while the 
trees that rise above the range of buildings in 
oriental luxuriance, tell us that within the court, 
by the lips of plashing fountains, is a garden 
where the blushing pomegranate glows beside the 


Iden o , and where, all the li t, 
bulbal tolls his story to the rose. + 


ph 

turesque mili ps in the f nd indi- 
cate the tan royalty. The ph- 
ical tion of the scene is as follows: On the 
sou coast of the Sea lies the small, 
but important province of Astrabad—anciently 
Hyrcania. On the river Astor, which traverses 
it, stands feviean | of Astrabad, whence the far- 
sighted Oriental gazes on Khorassan, or the 

vince of the sun, It by a mem- 

of the Shah’s family, rumor says that its 
palaces contain vast treasures of gold and jew- 
elry. The fortifications, though not extensive, 
are of considerable im . Astrabad con- 
tains about -five thousand inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the loosely-calculated census of the 
pe are The river upon which it is situated, 

into the southeast point of the Caspian Sea, 


which here has for its boundaries Persia and 
om Tartary, while, on the north and 
it is encompassed by Russia. Along the eastern 
there are several deep indentations ; 
though, round the remainder of the coast the 
outline is almost anbroken, 
of the Caucasus projects forty miles from 
western shore. At this point some glimpses of 
the picturesque are afforded ; but for the most 
part, there is little attraction in these level coasts, 
ert » present a peculiar appear- 
ance. depth of the for some dis- 
tance, very small—often not exceeding twelve 
feet, while the middle parts vary from one hun- 
dred to three hundred feet; and a celebrated 
authority states that no bottom could be found 
with a line of four hundred and eighty tathoms. 
It presents a great variety of climate. 


CITY OF CANTERBURY, KENT, ENG. 

Our general view of the historicat city of Kent, 
England, is taken from the Scotland hills, be- 
tween Canterbury and the little town of Ford- 
wich. The most conspicuous building in sight 
is the far-famed Cathedral. This structure car- 
ries us back to the days when kings entered the 
cell, and royalty dignified the cloisters—the 
times of Ethelbert, and of St. Augustine, of 
Anselm, Lanfranc of the “ Agitator,” rn a 
Rocket, and af the = 
scou enry. Originating in a palace, this, 
with the adjoining buildings of St. Augustine, 
was converted into a cathedral and monastery, 
dedicated to the honor of our Saviour, whence 
came the cathedral name of Christ Church. For 
three hundred years little else was done, but its 
donations and gifts were numerous. It suffered 
from Danish plunderers, and also from fire, so 
that at the time of the conquest Lanfranc found 
it almost a ruin. This energetic prelate re- 
stored and rebuilt it, using therein fine Caen 
stone, and thus introducing stone in cathedral 
buildings as a substitute for timber, until his time 
the only material used. In the reign of Henry I. 
and IL., it again suffered from fires, and on its 
being = @ magnificent new choir was de- 
termined upon, which elaborate work occupied 
eight years, the carved and arched stone-work 
and exquisite pillars being the theme of high 
laudation by the antiquarians of the time. In 
1220 a new shrine was erected in honor of the 
martyr St. Thomas A’Becket, murdered in De- 
cember, 1170. Subsequently the cathedral was 
repaired, extended, enlarged and improved, nu- 
merous noble chapels being added thereto. The 
pilgrimages filled the road with devotees, and 
the convent revenues derived an almost incred- 
ible source of gain from this pious practice. A 
jubilee was held every half-century, and 


persons 
of all classes, to the number of 100,000, made the 
place a second Mecca, and a centre of attraction 
to the whole world of the faithful. The last oc- 
curred in 1520 (time of Archbishop Warham), 
since when the advent of the Reformation de- 
stroyed all faith in the martyr. The interior of 
contains numerous relics 


the noble cathedral 
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of its ancient splendor ; the tombs of kings, pre- : 

martyrs, monks, divines and other ilius- 

us personages, gathered in ornate pro- : 

fasion within its walls, and pointed out to the : 
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curious. Among the relics and chapels left are 
Arundel’s Tower; St. Danstan’s, or Chichele 
Steeple ; the Virgin et (now the Dean's} 
Chapel; the great Middle Tower; the Bell 
Harry Tower, so called from @ small bell of that 
name brought from France by Henry VIL. and 
pa to the Angel Steeple, which is 235 feet 
n height, and forms a most commanding object. 
The Parisians, in their iconoclastic zeal, de- 
stroyed many of the carved and ornamental 
beauties of the cathedral. Inscriptions were 
defaced, brasses removed, figures broken, and, in 
fact, though much has been restored and re- 
laced, the evidences of their spoliation are yet 
ble and clear. The north cross aisle is the 
scene of A’Becket’s murder; here also Edward 
I. was wedded to Queen The great 
south window is described as a “ patchwork of 
ancient glass,” but rich with religious light, and 
strikingly beautiful in its occasional quaint de- 
formity. In the chapel of the Holy Trinity are 
the tombs of the kings. In its centre s' the 
once golden shrine, enclosing the martyr’s 
coffin. The chapel, Becket’s 
wn,” is an t edifice, containing the 
throne of gray marble on which the Lord Pri- 
mate is enthroned. In St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s 
is the shrine of St. Anselm ; while St. Andrew’s 
oa contains the ancient charters, some of 
which date prior to the Conquest. In the north 
aisle will be seen two finely painted windows, 
while the crypt or undercroft is appropriated to 
the worship of the Walloon emigrants, the race 
of which is now nearly extinct. The city is 
situated in the eastern part of Kent, fifty-six 
miles from London, sixteen from Dover, and 
seven miles from the sea. Itis builtin a valle 
famous for its fertility, partly girdled in by wood- 
ed hills and verdant undulations, rich in every 
form of the picturesque, and from which spring 
several streams of water, choicest of which is the 
river Stour, running in two distinct channels 
through the slumberous city. Its antiquity is 


undoubtedly great. It was called by the Britons 
Durnhern, or um; by the Saxons Cant- 


warabyrig; and finally rendered into the old 
English Canterbury, a name which will be per- 
petuated by the pages of Chaucer, in his “ Can- 
terbury Pilgrims” to the end of time. 


THE CITY OF DUBLIN, IRELAND. 

The city of Dublin, a pleasing general view of 
which we herewith present, is situated in the pro- 
vince of Leinster, and county of Dublin, on both 
sides of the river Liffey, on its entrance into 
Dublin Bay. It is the metropolis of Ireland, 
and one of the handsomest cities in the world. 
Dublin has the aspect of an English city. The 
private houses of the wealthy, as in England, are 
small, neat and plain; and the public buildings 
equally rich im pillars and ornaments, in rotun- 
das, colonnades and portals. The quays, light- 
houses, docks and t slips, remind one of 
Liverpool. But we must place the reader, at 
once, near to the centre of Dublin, upon Carlisle 
Bridge. Perhaps fromno single spot in the king- 
dom can the command so great a number of 
interesting pomts. He turns to the north, and 
looks along a noble street, Sackville Street; mid- 
way is Nelson’s Pillar, a fine Ionic column, sur- 


mousted by a statue of the hero. Directly op- | 
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pate this is the Post Office, a modern structure, 
uilt in excellent taste. Beyond this is the Ly- 
ing-in Hospital and the Rotunda; and, - 
ing a steep hill, one of the many fine squares 
with which Dublin is adorned. To the south, he 
seés within view the far-famed Bank of Ireland, 
and the University. To the west are the Four 
Courts, the Courts of Law, and the several 
bridges. To the east is the Custom House, a 
splendid though a “lonesome” building. Tow- 
ering above all, and in view wherever the eye is 
directed, are numerous oe of which no city, 
except the metropolis of England, can boast so 
many. All tourists have borne testimony to the 
beauty of Dublin City. There is hardly a street 
in the old part of the city that is not rich in his- 
toric lore. In Upper Merrion Street stands the 
house in which the Duke of Wellington first saw 
the light. Hid in a narrow part of Grafton 
Street (Johnson’s Court), is the school in which 
the illustrious vanquisher of Napoleon received 
the early rudiments of education. _ The old desk 
and benches still exist as relics of the boyhood 
of the victor of Assaye and Waterloo. In Rut- 
land Square is Charlemont House, the scene of 
many an important event in Irish politics. The 
ancient palace of the Archbishop of Dublin is 
now a police barrack. Moira House, on the 
quay, is now a Mendicity Institution. It was, 
also, in Johnson Court that Moore’s father resid- 
ed; and many neglected and now decayed lanes 
and courts, as well as more fashionable streets, 
are rich in traditions of Wellington, Lord Morn- 
ington, Moore, Swift, Sheridan, and many others. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE, CHELSEA, ENG. 


The en on 420 represents the ele- 
gant which Chelsea and Bat- 
tersea. At the point where it crosses the river 
the Thames is 737 feet in width. The river is 
spanned by three spaces, the central one being 
352 feet between the piers, and the side ones 173 
feet six inches each; the two piers in the river 
are 19 feet wide each, by a length of 86 feet six 
inches. The height of the caissons of the piers, 
above what is called Trinity high water, is seven 
feet six inches. Above the level of the top of 
the caissons the piers are surmounted by towers, 
which are constructed of iron. They diminish 
in plan to nine feet eight inches by four feet two 
inches at top, the whole being surrounded by a 
cradle-work of cast iron, upon which the rollers 
of the saddle work that carry the suspensory 
chains. The point of contact of the suspen- 
sory chains on the towers is at an altitude of 
fifty-one feet eight inches above high-water 
mark. At each end of the bridge characteristic 
and highly | icturesque-looking lodges have been 
erected. ese lodges have ments sixteen 
feet square, upon which rise superstructures that 
are octangular in plan, the roofs of which are 
covered with Portland cement, and their les 
and summits adorned with appropriate termina- 
tions in terra-cotta. Some of the terminations 
fixed at the angles of these small buildings are 
noteworthy as being both ornamentol and useful, 
being and serve as chimney-tops. 
plore tn the river highiy fem, 
n the river are highly ue in 
as entirel of iron, except 
eighteen feet of upper portions at top, which 
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are of moulded copper, which is, in fact, gilded | whether as regards apairtnceneanasors geapetion ox 
to resemble light colored bronze. The summits | its esthetic bea Reem pe: amongst 
the towers are crowned with le — the most su safe ef e a of the kind that have 
lamps, which, when in operation, wi Siffase been produced in modern times. It makes» very 
large body of ‘light around the stractare. Tekes fine appearance, with its towers, and is a good 
as a whole, this bridge, of its peculiar class, | specimen of British skill and beautiful effect. 
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TRIALS OF THE HEART. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE LAGOON. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Our boat is gliding o’er the wave 
With a free and steady motion; 
Our boatman chants in a rolling stave 

A symphony with ocean. 


Dark lies the low and swamp-lined coast 
Beyond the rolling billow; 

In lurid form flit ghoul and ghost 
Beneath the bending willow. 


The phosphorescent gleam that mocks 
The chase of man or ocean, 

Gives forth no light, but sternly locks 
Those spectres from our vision. 


Our bark is bounding full and free 
Within those dim recesses; 

Our gondolier, with a thrilling cheer, 
Bids welcome home's caresses. 


But still that phantasy is sitting 
On brow, and heart, and brain; 
I know it well, but none may tell 


Whence that Plegathian chain, 


That binding sense and sight with terror, 
That gazing in the distance, 

Sees ghoul and ghost along the coast 
Arrayed for stern resistance. 


Our footsteps press the clammy ground, 
Funereal shadows flit around; 

But denser still that magic thrill, 

That omen of foreboding ill. 


Beyond yon dark and sullen river, 
Where fairy sunbeams never quiver, 
Sweet ladies fair, exempt from care, 
Inhale the breath of orange air. 


But here beneath the clinging vine, 
Where leaves of cypress darkly twine, 
I hear a note of vengeance float, 

The echo of some human throat, 


BY EMMA T. WILSON. 


Inthe southern part of Hampshire county, 
England, stands Ellsmore Hall, thé residence of 
Sir Harry Langdon, a cold; stern man. By 
some his sternness was attributed to thd loss of 
his son, who died abroad; but there were otters 
who said he had always been the same rigid, joy- 


less man. His wife, the youngest ‘of 
26 
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Lord Percival, was a very handsome woman 
when he married her, but shie had lost most of 
her beauty now, and she was slowly passing 
away. Few knew how much she had loved Sir 
Ifenry, but many felt when they saw her droop- 
ing daily, uncomplainingly bearing her fate, that 
hers had been a life of trial, saddening her 
youth, sending all her devoted love back to her 
heart. Do not think her life was wholly un- 
blest. She had a lovely daughter, Margaret, a 
gentle, though spirited girl, upon whom she lav- 
ished all her rich store of tenderness. Margaret 
in her turn nearly idolized that mother, and 
now though almost crazed by the thought that 
she must lose her soon, she stifled her own feel- 
ings, that she might be always ready to aid and 
comfort her, trying to supply by additional ten- 
derness her father’s place. 

As my story has more to do with Margaret 
than with any one else, I will describe her mi- 
nutely, and try to give my readers a true ac- 
count of her beauty and virtue. 

Margaret Langdon was beautiful—a beauty 
that went to the heart—a beauty, the very spirit 
6f which was love! Love smiled on her lipsp— 
it lingered on her brow—it played in her brown 
wavy hair. She was just the kind of person that 
takes all hearts by storm. A sweet disposition, 
a lively soul, an affectionate nature, all she pos- 
sessed. There was an earnestness and spirit 
which looked out of her dark hazel eyes, which 
could not fail to prodace an interest in any be- 
holder. She was quite tall, but lightly and beau- 
tifully formed ; her complexion rather dark, and 
her hatids and feet small and delicate. She was 
gentle and confiding, but possessing a firmness 
of purpose and self-independence very few would 
have dreamed she had, judging from her looks. 

Elismore Hall was situated on rising ground 
surrounded by a smooth green lawn, which sloped 
down in front till it reached a beautiful winding 
stream, varying from three to five feet, which, 
after many turhings, disappeared on the right 
among the trees of the park. On the left ex- 
tended an immense tract of wooded land belong- 
ing to Sir William Melton, the nearest neighbor. 
The hall itself was a plain, English country 
seat, built of rough stone; the principal entrance 
was shaded by a heavy stone porch, the top of 
which served as a balcony for a window above, 

It was a beautiful day in June; one of the 
few'warin, bright days which shéd uncloaded 
aunshine upon the inhabitants of England in 
that month: room ‘having a southern as- 
pett; by an open window, reclitiifig on a rich 
couch, lay Lady Jane Langdon. She looked 
very pale, and her eyés wére cldbed, but'as Mar- 
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garet who entered the room at that moment bent 
over her, she slowly unclosed | am, and said, 
smiling sadly : 

“ Dearest Margaret, you must be very kind to 
your father when I am gone; and don’t grieve 
for me, because I shall be very happy ; and now 
the only thing which makes me sad is leaving 
you, my own darling.” 

Margaret waited only till she had subdued her 
own emotion, and then she answered, in a voice 
which trembled slightly, but grew calm as she 


“ Mother, I promise you to stay by father, al- 
ways, to bear with him patiently ; and if ever I 
am tempted to rebel, I will remember you, who 
bore with him for so mauy years, for the sake of 
your child. Dearest mother, do not fear for me, 
for although I shall miss your smile, I shall bear 
cheerfally the trial, knowing you are happier, and 
hoping to meet you where ‘ sorrow never comes ;’ 
and when I look at the stars, I shall feel that you 
are watching over me.” 

Lady Langdon passed her hands fondly over 
her daughter's silky hair, and inwardly blessed 
her for the comfort her words gave her, and 4 
prayed God to give her strength to bear her lot 
in life, by her father’s side unshrinkingly. The 
mother knew not, although she partly guessed, 
how much that outward calmness cost her daugh- 
ter. God alone saw the terrible struggle, and 
heard the agonized prayers for strength. Each 
day Lady Jane grew more feeble, and a week 
from the time our story began, she passed away. 
She died as she had lived, forgiving her husband, 
and blessing her daughter. Before she died she 
requested to see her husband alone. Margaret 
left the room. What passed between them she 


never knew, but Sir Henry came from the room 
looking more stern than ever; and when Mar- 
garet returned to her mother she found she had 
fainted. When her mother recovered her con- 
sciousness, she motioned Margaret to raise her 
up, which she did, and Lady Jane then said, 
seizing Margaret’s hands : 

“ Margaret dear, whatever you may discover 
hereafter, forgive your father as truly as I do now ; 


ported her in her arms. She was dying. 
husband and servants were summuned. 
to 


said 
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Guard our dear Margaret from all trouble. 
Farewell now, and may we meet above. Kiss 
me, my own Margaret. Thy kindness and love 
have been my joy. Farewell!” 

Her head sank back, and Margaret. knew by 
the dull weight that her mother was no more. 
Still she sat, pale as the lifeless face on which 
she gazed in breathless anxiety. She was 
aroused by the withdrawal of the weeping ser- 
vants. She gently removed her arms and laid 
her mother’s head on the pillow ; then turning to 
her father, who still remained kneeling by the 
couch with his head bowed upon his hands, she 
placed her cold hands upon his shoulders, and 
bending her head so that her lips almost touched 
his cheek, she said, in a voice the strange calm- 
ness of which struck with a chill to his hardened 
heart : 

“ Father, do not grieve; she is happier now 
than she ever was, or ever could be on this 
earth.”’ 

Her father slowly raised his head, and Marga- 
ret was shocked to see the change which had 
come over him. His face, however, showed no 
signs of softening. He stood up, and kissing 
Margaret, he gave one hurried look at the corpse, 
and then left the room. After he was gone Mar- 
garet knelt by the couch, and there in the pres- 
ence of death, she repeated her vows of fidelity 
to her father. Then came the full tide of misery 
upon her, almost crushing her with its weight, 
and the brave Margaret, who had smothered her 
feelings that she might encourage her mother, 
gave way to such a burst of emotion as threat- 
ened to destroy her. An hour after, when she 
had recovered her calmness, she rose, and draw- 
ing ® seat near, seated herself so that she might 


gaze upon the tranquil features of her mother. 
How long she remained so she did not know ; 
but when she rose she felt saddened, but com- 
forted, and her despair was changed to a sorrow 
which shed a softening influence over her future 
life. 

It is over—her beloved mother’s remains have 
been consigned to the tomb—the house seems 
deserted. Her father has ordered the rooms her 
mother occupied to be closed, but at Margaret’s 
earnest prayer, has permitted her to keep the 
key, on condition that she never go there except 
in his absence, a permission she was willing to 
sacrifice anything to obtain. Many, very many 
happy hours Margaret spent there, for since her 
mother’s death her father had been at home but 
very little. 

One day her father came home earlier than 
usual, and brought with him the only son of his 
neighbor, Sir William Melton. James Melton 


proceeded : 
; and, darling, always love those who are bound 
; to you, no matter what their fault. Never scorn 
: those in a lower sphere than yourself. That is 
a useless advice, for you never did, nor never 
will.” 
; Here she grew faint, and her daughter sup- 
Her 
She 
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had been abroad many years, and now returned 
to settle, No one who knew him liked him, for 
he was arrogant and conceited ; and it was whis- 
pered that he had committed some crime abroad 
which hurried his return home, Margaret had 
seen him before he. went away, when she was 
ten years old, and he had frightened her every 
time she saw him in various ways, and her recol- 
lection of him was anything but agreeable ; but, 
setting aside all personal feelings, she welcomed 
him with dignity. He was a tall, dark-browed 
man of twenty-seven or eight; his features were 
perfectly regular, and his hair glossy black ; but 
notwithstanding that he had a repulsive face. 
If the glance of his eyes had been unsuspicious, 
and his smile frank and open, there would have 
been nothing disagreeable about him ; but as it 
was, he was one who filled the gazer with a feel- 
ing that, no matter what he did or said, nothing 
good would really come from his heart. Such 
was the feeling Margaret experienced when she 
met him. She was perfectly polite, although ex- 
tremely cold, and met all his advances with a 
hauteur, which, had he been other than he was, 
could not have failed to repel him; but he did 
not seem at all disconcerted by her manner, but 
continued to devote himself to her with an air 
which seemed to say, “ your manner makes no 
sort of difference to me; you are compelled to 
like me.” Margaret, incensed at his behaviour, 
stayed but a short time in the room, when she 
withdrew to her own apartments. That her 
father had some object in bringing him there, she 
knew by his peculiar manner; what it was she 
was busily engaged in finding out, when her 
father entered the room. The frown upon his 


brow betokened that he was very much dis- 
pleased, and his words soon discovered the 
cause. 

“ Margaret, is this the way you treat my 
guests ? Is it not enough that I brought him to 
my house, for you to treat him politely ” 

She did not quail beneath his scowl, but look- 
ing at him she said, gently : 

“ Father, I treated him politely. When you 
were engaged in conversation, I left the room. 
He deserved to have me leave while he was talk- 
ing to me, for his impudence ?” 

“Do you mean tosay that you call his atten- 
tions impudence ?” , 

“ Not exactly his attentions, but his way of 
speaking I thought was impudent.” _ 

“ Hear me, Margaret,” he said, in a cold, hard 
tone, “it is my wish that you receive his ad- 
vances more kindly, for he is a fine young man, 
and will ere long be owner of the adjoining 
territories.” 
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He left the room as he said this. Margaret 
threw herself back in her chair, and gave way to | 
a passionate burst of tears; then being some- 
what quieted, she questioned herself whether her 
father had any right to force her to receive the 
addresses of one she despised. No, he had not. . 
He could command her in @verything else, but 
to bid her make her future life unhappy he could 
not. 

Day after day passed, bringing to the Hall - 
James Melton. Margaret continued to treat him 
with the same haughty coldness, despite her 
father’s threats. One day her father accom- 
panied her on an equestrian excursion, and when 
quite a distance from home they were joined by 
James Melton. Her father rode on for a while, 
then turning to Margaret, he said : 

“* Margaret, I have to ride a great way farther, 
and you will return with Mr. Melton.” 

‘No, papa, I am not in the least fatigued, and . 
will ride on with you.” ’ 
“No, you will not. Itis my command that 
you return immediately, since Mr. Melton is here . 

to escort you.” 

Margaret bowed in acknowledgement of Mr. 
Melton’s offer to escort her, and suddenly wheel- . 
ing her horse round, she touched the spirited an- . 
imal with her whip, and he dashed homeward. 
Mr. Melton was so taken by surprise that he 
knew not at first what to do, so that she had - 
some distance the start of him. As soon as he 
recovered himself, he put spurs to his horse, and _ 
followed at full speed. His horse, which was. 
much the fastest, soon came up with hers. When . 
James Melton came beside her, he put out his . 
hand to take her rein, in order to check her horse, 
and keep by her side. As he put forth his hand 
she raised her whip, and gave him a smart cut 


across his fingers with it, and at the same time . 
reined in her horse to let him pass her. Smart- . 


ing with pain and rage, he said, between his 
clenched teeth : 


“ Miss Langdon, you shall rue this day. Ifa 


| man had done that I would shoot him. By 
heavens, you shall some day or rather on your . 


knees implore my forgiveness! Yes, when you 
are my wife, as you surely will be, you will find . 
you have gained very little.” 
She looked at him with her calm, fearless eyes, 
and exclaimed : ' 
“ When I am your wife, which by the mercy . 
of Heaven I never will be.” 
“ De not go too far!” ‘ 
Margaret shook her head, and closing her rein, 
was soon home. Throwing the bridle to the 
groom, she sprang off and rushed into the house, 
and rested not until she had locked herself in her 
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mother’s boudoir, where, hanging on one side of 
the room was her mother’s portrait. It had 
been taken at her daughter's request, a few years 
before her death. Kneeling before the picture 
was Margaret. Her riding hat had fallen off, 
and her hair unloosed; fell in rich waves over her 
shoulders, her face was as white as the collar 
whieh encircled her throat. 

** Mother, dear mother, aid me! Well I know 
thou wouldst not counsel me to perjure myself 
by—” 

She was startled by an unusual noise in the 
hall, as of opening doors, followed by a rash and 
sudden silence. Margaret’s heart stood still. 
She sprang up and rushed down stairs, and met 
in the hall three or four laboring men, who 
looked at her pityingly and passed out. Her 
father’s chamber was on the first floor adjoining 
the library—he had always persisted in having it 
_ 80—thither she rushed, wildly, and there—her 
father lay bleeding. 

“ What has happened? For God’s sake, tell 
me.” 

“You must come away, Miss Langdon,” said 
Mr. Carroll, the family physician, kindly taking 
her hand and leading her away. “ Your father 
has been thrown from his horse, and has been 
badly injured, how badly, I cannot tell you.” 

“ Let me go to him—I can bear it now—and 
I will be very quiet.” 

She looked imploringly into his face, and he 
knowing how unflinchingly she had tended Lady 
Jane, gave the required permission. She 
thanked him, and tripped up stairs to change her 
dress, and was soon. by her father’s side. She 
had not been there long before a change for the 
worse was discerned upon Sir Henry’s features. 
He opened his eyes, and for a moment looked 
wildly about, and them seeming to comprehend 
his situation, he called in a faint tone for Mar- 
garet. Margaret bent over him ; but, although 
his eyes were open, he evidently did not recog- 
nize her, for he repeated her name. 

“Here I am, dear father,” said Margaret, 
speaking tremblingly. 

“Thank God—thank God! Margaret, you 
have a brother—in the little ivory box in the 
library is the only clue I can give you. The 
key of both the chamber and box are in the 
secret drawer of my escritoire. Forgive me, 
daughter. Pray for—” He fell:back upon his 
pillow dead ! 

Two deaths coming so close upon each other 
were too trying for Margaret, and she sank be- 
neath’ the weight. Long weeks she laid upon 
her bed of sickness—how long she did not know 
—but when she recovered her consciousness, she 
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saw her beloved Aunt Mary, her mother’s only 
sister, sitting beside her. Mary Percival had 
never married. She was betrothed to a young 
lord, who died a few months before the time for 
their marriage. Mary Percival drooped for a 
while, but her good sense and religion enabled her 
to bear up; and if after her grief she was not 
quite so lively, she was a better woman. Her 
father was dead, and her brother lived in the 
family mansion. She had always lived there— 
and now at the earnest entreaty of Margaret, 
she took up her abode with her. Mary Percival 
was nearly fifty; she was the oldest of the fam- 
ily. Under her judicious management and 
soothing kindness, Margaret soon recovered her 
health and spirits. 

As soon as she was well enough to bear any 
excitement, she searched her father’s escritoire - 
for the keys. Taking the key, she, together with 
her Aunt Mary, proceeded to the mysterious 
chamber—for such it was to Margaret. She 
never recollected having seen any one enter 
there. With a trembling hand she turned the 
key, and opening the door, entered. On the left 
hand side stood the bed, draped with lilac-silk 
curtains, and on the right stood a handsome 
marble table, near which stood a door, which, 
being open, showed that it. was a studio. A 
light easel stood in the middle of the room, with 
a blank canvass upon it; on a little light table 
near by, was laid a paint box and some brushes. 
Hanging between the two windows in the bed- 
chamber, was a large picture with a gray silk 
curtain concealing it. Margaret stepped for- 
ward, and pushed aside the curtain. 

“ My brother!” burst involuntarily from her 
lips. Turning to her aunt, she said, “Dear 
Aunt Mary, is that my brother?” 

“ Yes, dear, do you remember him ?” 

Margaret mused awhile, and then motioning 
her aunt to come and sit beside her on a low 
fauteuil there was in the room, she replied : 

“I remember when I was very young, there 
was somebody who used to carry me in his arms 
about the house.. I know it was not papa, for 
this person used to kiss me, and call me his little 
Maggy, and darling, and papa never did that, 
that I can remember. Sometimes he would take 
me into the park, and put me on low branches of 
trees, and tell me not to be afraid. I can re- 
member nothing more, until one day, I was sit- 
ting in dear mama’s room, and he came to me, 
and taking me in his arms, kissed ne; and I 
knew he cried, for my face was wet. ‘Maggy 
will not forget. Russell, will she? I am going a 
great ways off; and) 1 may never see my little 
sister again.’ I cried very hard then, and-he 
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kissed me again and again, and tried to comfort 
me, and gave me a little locket, and told me 
never to forget my brother; and he also said, 
almost in a whisper, ‘Don’t talk to mother and 
father about me.’ I thought that strange, young 
as I was; however, I asked no questions, and as 
I had always obeyed him in everything, I deter- 
mined to remain silent. ‘Now, dear Maggy, 
good-by,’ and he left. That was the last time I 
ever saw him. The locket I put away, knowing 
if I wore it papa would ask where I got it. All 
this comes to me dimly, but as I proceed it be- 
comes brighter. Sometime afterwards, more 
than a year, I think, papa came and opened this 
chamber, and he and mama remained in there a 
long time. I heard mama crying, and appar- 
ently asking papa something which he refused. 
When they came out mama was still crying, and 
papa looked very cross, and I felt afraid to ask 
what was the matter; but I heard mama mur- 
mur, ‘ Russell, my child,’ and then she walked 
to her room. I was afraid no longer, but came 
up to papa, and asked him what was the matter 
with Russell, that made mama cry so hard? He 
only pushed me away, and locked the door ; but 
I persisted in knowing the reason, and he at last 
exclaimed, ‘ Child, your brother is dead to us. 
You must never mention his name again.’ I 
went to my room and cried a long time. I did 
not understand the ‘ to us’ then; I understand it 
now.” 

Margaret then opened the ivory box which she 
had brought with her into the room, and found 
in it four or five letters from her brother to her 
father, and his miniature. She read all the let- 
ters, and then gave them to her aunt to peruse. 

While Mary Percival was engaged with them, 
Margaret walked into the studio, and began over- 
looking a large portfolio which stood against the 
side of the room. It contained some engravings, 
but principally pencil and water-colored sketches. 
There was an unfinished sketch of the Hall; an 
outline drawing of her mother, an excellent 
likeness. 

When Mary Percival had finished the perusal 
of the letters Margaret joined her, and looking 
rather despairingly, said : 

“ Aunt Mary, we do not know whether he is 
alive; and even if living, where he is. Can you 
tell me why he was sent abroad *” 

“ He was sent away from home because he re- 
fused to marry an heiress, your father had cho- 
sen as his bride.” 

“ And he went away, and while in Switzerland 
met a young American girl, an orphan, travel- 
ling as companion to a rich old lady—-so much I 
can gather from the letters—and he married her, 
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and papa discarded him. Why did he change 
hisname? Was it his own whim, or papa’s 
command ?” 

“ Your father’s command. In the only letter 
I ever had from him, he said, ‘ Iyhave disobeyed 
my father by marrying a poor, but virtuous girl, 
and he commands me to drop my own name; 
and though much against my will, I shall do so.’ 
The letter was without a postmark, so I had no 
clue as to his whereabouts.” 

“From this time it shall be my whole buasi- 
ness to find my brother. Who knows but he is 
suffering from want—or did papa send him any 
money 

“None at all.” 

“ How could he be so heartless ?” 

Margaret got up and paced about the room in 
great agitation; then suddenly stopping before 
her aunt, she spoke in the following manner: . 

“ Dear Aunt Mary, you will aid me, will you 
not, in my undertaking? This is my plan. I 
will send advertisements to all the country pa- 
pers, for he might be near us. Then, after wait- 
ing sometime, I will go to London and do the 
same there. If I meet not with success, I will 
travel all over the world till do. That is the 
only way I can find him out. When out of 
England I can advertise quite boldly ; but here I 
must be cautious,” ’ 

“ My darling girl, I like your plan, and will go 
with you everywhere.” 

Margaret instantly began to write the adver- 
tisements. Very many she tore up before she 
could get one to suit her. She submitted the 
following to her aunt’s criticism : 


“Tf R. L., having been disowned by his fam- 
ily for marrying, about eight years ago, and now 
living under an assumed name, would hear of his 
sister Margery, and something to his advantage, 
he can do so by addressing R. L. M., by post, 
and sending mother’s ‘miniature, or & com- 
ing to his home, Hall, in Hampshire 
county.” . 

* Will it answer, Aunt Mary ?” 

“ Very well indeed.” 

The advertisement was written, and copies of 
it sent to all the papers. Weeks of suspense 
passed, and nothing was heard in answer. Mar- 
garet withdrew the notice, and with a heart still 
hopefal, went to London, accompanied by Aunt 
Mary, and her nephew George. She met with 
no better success there; still she did not despair. 
She went to France, stopping a long time in 
Paris. Switzerland, she visited next, stopping 
at every little village; then she went to Italy. 
In Rome she might meet with success. 

One day when she was beginning to despair, 
her servant announced that a gentleman had an- 
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swered the advertisement in person. Telling 
John, the servant, to show him up, Margaret 
sunk into a chair, pressing ber hand to her heart 
to still its tumultuous beatings. The door 
opened, and John, announcing “Mr. Griffin,” 
closed the door. Margaret rose at his entrance, 
and motioning him to be seated, remained stand- 
ing herself. Mr. Griffin was the first to break 
the silence, by saying : 

“ Miss Langdon, I come on the part of my 
_ friend, Mr. Russell, to—” 

“Why could not Mr. Russell come himself?’ 

asked. 

“He is ill. He told me to give you this,” 
handing her a packet, which she immediately 
opened, and took out a beautiful miniature set 
with pearls. 

“My mother!” exclaimed Margaret, as she 
gazed at it. 

“ He also desired me to ask you if you pos- 
sessed a locket set with turquoises in the form of 
‘a forget-me-not.” 

“ Yes, yes. But take me to him directly.” 

She left the room, and soon returned, equipped 
for her expedition. Her carriage, which she 
‘had ordered before the arrival of Mr. Griffin, was 
‘at the door; springing in, she beckoned Mr. 
Griffin to follow, and telling him to direct the 
driver where to go, she drew her veil over her 
‘face and gave herself up to the pleasure of 
thonght. The carriage stopped at the door of a 
‘small house, in a retired part of the city. With- 
out waiting for the coachman to open the door, 
she unfastened it herself, and sped into the house. 
In a small room on the second floor, she found 
the object of her search, sitting propped up with 
pillows in a chair, and a table before him, en- 
gaged in drawing a beautiful pattern of leaves 
on lace. 

* Russell—brother! I have found you at last. 

I am your dear little Margery.” 
* The sick man strove to rise, but was too weak, 
and Margaret came and put her arms around 
him affectionately, and with eyes full of tears, 
both of joy and sorrow, she murmured : 

“ ] have found you, my own dear brother, and 
you must come home to the Hall. Where is 
your wife ?” 

“She has gone to take some embroidery to a 
lady who has given ber a great deal of that kind 
of work, and since my illness, has kept us from 
want.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a lady, 
leading a little girl by the hand, entered. Her 
features were very regular, and she would have 
been pronounced beautiful, bat for the expression 
of suffering aboat her mouth. 


“ Isabel, this is my sister Margery, whom I 
have often spoken to you of.” 

At the mention of her name, Margaret came 
forward, and seizing Isabella’s hand, said in her 
peculiarly sweet tones, “ And your sister, too.” 

Tears filled Isabella’s eyes as she gazed at her. 

“ My father—” 

“He is dead, Russell. He repented of his 
severity.” 

“ I know that my darling mother is also dead. 
And you, dear Margery, how did you bear so 
many rials?” 

Margaret only kissed him in answer. She 
then gave him a purse filled with gold. His 
cheek grew crimson as she did so, but Margaret 
bending over him, whispered : 

“It is your own, brother. You are no longer 
poor, but the owner of Elismore Hall.” 

Every day Margaret visited him, cheering him 
with her kind words, and each day endearing 
herself more and more to Isabel, and little Jen- 
ny, by her sweetness and consideration. It was 
not very long, before under judicious treatment 
and comfort, Russell Langdon was able to set 
out on his return home. Margarethad remained 
to be with him on his journey; but Aunt Mary 
had returned to the Hall, that she might be there 
to welcome them home. When they arrived, 
there stood Mary Percival in the old stone porch, 
with such a warm smile of welcome, that Rus- 
sell almost forgot that he had ever known want 
and sorrow. He soon got entirely well, and Isa- 
bel regained the bloom she had lost for a while, 
and rarely was a more attractive face seen, than 
hers, literally beaming as it was with happiness. 
Margaret’s especial care was little Jane, or Jen- 
ny, a8 they called her. 

Three years have passed, and there is a slight 
change at the Hall. Margaret is there, but only 
on a visit. Why? you ask. She is married. 
Not to James Melton ; but to a man every way 
worthy of her— Sir Harvey Blake. He dotes 
upon his wife, and at times manifests a decided 
jealousy, when she seizes little Percival, Isabel’s 
youngest child, and caresses him. Here we will 
leave them. 

VERY WELL PUT. 

Some one writes both gracefully and forcibly : 
“I would be glad to see more parents understand 
that when they spend money judiciously to im- 
prove and adorn the house, and the ground 
around it, they are in effect paying their children 
@ premium to stay at home and enjoy it; but 
when they spend money unn ly in fine 
clothing and jewelry for their children, they are 
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LA MELANCOLIE. 


THE UNNAMED HEROBZBS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Poet bards and patriot sages, 
Catching inspiration’s ray, 

Leave the old romance of ages 
For the romance of to-day ! 

Glory gilds the glowing picture, 
Lips of fire the story tell, 

How some gallant patriot-hero, 
Bravely fighting—fighting fell. 


But where sweeps the Androscoggin, 
Where the Atlantic billows roar, 


On the bloomy prairie stretches, 
By Pacific's golden shore, 
In the Mohawk's lovely valley, 
By the Ohio's sandy bed, 
Women sit in hall and hovel, 
Weeping for their unnamed dead! 


On the well-worn oaken threshold 
Of a humble farmhouse door, 

In the pleasant summer gloaming, 
When the day’s long toil is o'er, 

Sits a white-haired. stricken father, 
Reading in the uncertain light, 

How the boy he blessed at parting, 
Fell amid the thickest fight! 


From the settler's lowly cabin 
By the wild Missouri's shore, 
Comes a wail of mortal anguish 
For the brave who are no more! 
By thy vales, O Susquehanna! 
By each suany eastern bay, 
Women sit in dead, dumb terror, 
Children weep amid their play. 


Fame with trumpet-tongue is sounding 
Dirges for the titled dead; 

But of scores as brave and tender 
Scarce a single word is said! 

Other lips may tell the story, 
Other pens baptized in fire, 

Sing of deathless fume and glory, 
Thrilling nations with their lyre; 

But be mine the touch to waken 
Tenderly the sad refrain, 

For the host of unnamed heroes 
Lying mid the ghastly slain. 


LA MELANCOLIE. 


BY MI88 L. J. DUNLAP. 


A rew years since I paid a long promised 
visit to an old college mate, residing in one of 
the Southern States. Two weeks passed rapidly 


away, and I was beginning to talk seriously of 
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tearing myself away from his pleasant compan- 
ionship, when one afternoon he proposed a ride 
to visit a private insane asylum, of which the 
neighborhood was justly proud. 

Tt was one of those soft, balmy afternoons of 
early summer, and our ride for the most part lay 
through a thick wood. Listening to the twitter 
of the building birds; watching the sunlight as 
it fell shimmeringly through the leaves, marking 
the greensward beneath with patches of light and 
shade; or gazing down some narrow woodland 
aisle I caught an occasional glimpse of those 
fairy bowers with which such woods abound— 
where the wild grape vine leaping from branch to 
branch forms a leafy canopy overhead, whilst be- 
neath the moss-grown tranks of fallen trees im- 
bedded in the flowery turf woo one to dream 
dreams of the days when Titania, reposing in 
such bowers, wore “coronets of fresh and fra- 
grant flowers,” to hang upon the “hairy tem- 
ples of her new found lore; I had scarcely notic- 
ed that A— was unusually silent, until, when 
through an opening in the wood I observed at a 
distance a high stone fence, surmounted with 
small iron spears, and turning to inquire if that 
was the end of our drive, I saw that his usually 
cheerful countenance was overcast with a gloomy 
shadow. Fearing that for some cause unknown 
to me it might be that he was performing a kind- 
ness to me at the expense of his own feelings, I 
suggested that we should return home without 
making our visit. To this A— simply said 
“No,” yet as the heavy gates closed behind us, 
there was such a look of mute suffering in his 
eyes, that I was again about to protest with him, 
when a sudden turn in the ¢arriage track brought 
us in full view of the building, and the old phy- 
sician who had charge of the establishment, 
catching sight of us, advanced from a group of 
patients with whom he had been conversing, and 
greeted us most cordially. 

Alighting from our buggy, and leaving our 
horse in the charge of a servant, we joined the 
doctor and strolled about through the highly or- 
namented grounds for sometime, whilst he ex-. 
plained to me his course of treatment for the in- 
sane, and told me of some perfect cures which he 
had effected. At length, noticing that A— ap- 
peared restless arid ill at ease, the doctor tarned 
to him, saying : 

“ Millicent is not so well today; would you 
like to see her ?” 

A— replying in the affirmative, the doctor 
asked me to accompany them, and entering the 
house, we passed down a long corridor, upon 
which a great many doors were standing open, 
revealing tasteful little bed chambers, which, with 
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their bright-colored papering and matting, and 
snowy drapery, looked fer more like the retreats 
of happy girls than the cells of maniacs. At the 
end of the hall we stopped, and the doctor knock- 
ed at the door of a room which seemed to be 
larger than those we had just passed. Upon re- 
ceiving no answer he knocked again, saying : 

“A— is here, Millicent, will you see him ?” 

A murmured “ Yes,” just reached us, and 
Doctor H— opening the door, ushered us into 
# large and cheerfully lighted apartment, in the 
bow-window of which was a stand of plants in 
full bloom, whilst upon either side of the room 
an easel with a half finished picture upon it, a 
well filled bookcase, guitar case and piano, gave 
evidence that this was the retreat of a sometime 
highly accomplished lady. A cheerful looking 
matron arose as we entered, and with a smile 
and a few words to the doctor, left the room. I 
then for the first time noticed, seated upon a 
low chair by the window, and almost hidden by 
the flowering plants, the figure of a lady com- 
pletely enveloped in the folds of a large black 
veil or mantle. Twice the doctor spoke to her 
before he won from her the slightest acknowl- 
edgement of our presence. When at length she 
gave heed to him, it was only to put back for a 
moment the folds of the enshrouding veil, and 
turn upon us a countenance, the exceeding pal- 
lor of which made the large black eyes look al- 
most ghastly. For an instant she bent upon 
A— a glance the exceeding mournfulness of 
which I shall never forget, then drawing the veil 
more closely about her, again bowed her head 
upon her hands and appeared to entirely forget 
us. 
Wondering that A— did not address her, I 
turned towards him, when to my intense surprise 
I found him leaning heavily against the wall, 
the doctor supporting him with one hand, whilst 
with the other he held to his nostrils a bottle of 
strong salts. Offering my arm, we led him from 
the room. At the door of the doctor’s study 
A— asked us to leave him ; we did so, and pass- 
ing out of the house, seated ourselves upon the 
portico. Then to my surprised questioning the 
doctor replied ; 

“A sad story, sir, a very sad story. But A— 
will tell it you himself, I have no doubt; he 
would scarcely have brought you here, had he 
not intended that you should know of the grief 
which has shadowed his whole life.” 

For some time we sat in silence, and then A— 
joined us, and ina short time we had spoken our 
farewells, and were seated behind Bijou on our 
homeward way. But it was not until, when late 
in the evening old Jupe had carried away the re- 
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mains of our supper, and left us to our wine and 
friendly pipes, that A— told me the story of 
“ La Melancolie,” which I shall tell as nearly as 
possible in his own words. 

“You may remember, Laurence, my showing 
you when at college, the miniature portrait of a 
very beautiful child, whom I jestingly called my 
little sweetheart. Ah, I could jest about her 
then, for she was at that time but ten years of 
age, and nothing more to me than the daughter 
of my father’s oldest friend, and the pet and play- 
thing of the many happy days I had spent at his 
house in the village. 

“You know that after I left college I went 
abroad, spending two years in travel, then, de- 
ciding to study medicine in Paris, I spent four 
other years in the study and initiatory practice 
of my profession. At the end of that time I re- 
turned to America to take charge of my proper- 
ty, and if advisable, to settle down asa physician 
in my native country. 

“ After a six years’ absence I returned to find 
my little sweetheart a blooming maiden of six- 
teen. The promise of her childhood had been 
more than fulfilled in the exquisite beauty of her 
girlhood. The idol of her widowed father, she 
was the petted darling of a whole house full of 
servants, and from her very babyhood had reign- 
ed in her father’s house as alittle queen. I think 
now, that the injudicious indulgence of her early 
years had fostered a disposition naturally willful 
and imperious. Be that as it may, at the time 
of my return there was no one within the whole 
circle of her influence who dared gainsay her. 
To my prejudiced eyes, however, this seemed 
only the natural homage of such exceeding grace 
and beauty. Need I tell you that the fancy of 
my boyhood soon developed into the love of my 
manhood, and I worshipped Millicent Evlyn 
with an intensity of passion which I had never 
dreamed myself capable of ? 

“T thought that she returned my affection, but 
she was so very young that I feared to startle 
her with a declaration of my feelings, and thus 
I allowed the days to glide into weeks, and the 
weeks into months, through the whole of that 
delicious summer—too happy to be wise. Late 
in the summer an elder sister of Millicent’s re- 
turned home after a long residence with some 
relatives in the north. She, too, was a beautifal 
girl, but the entire opposite of her sister in every 
respect. 

“ Business of importance called me to New 
Orleans in the month of October. On my re- 
tarn to L——, I found a stranger domesticated 
in the house of Judge Eylyn. Staunton wasa 
man eminently calculated to excite the admira- 
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tion of all, and to awaken the feelings of intense 
jealousy, which I immediately felt towards him. 
Handsome, talented, and agreeable, a northerner 
by birth, and a lawyer by profession, he was, 
gentleman in every sense of the word; and I can 
scarcely express to you my satisfaction upon see- 
ing by the direction of his attentions, and the 
blushes of the gentle Lucy, that it was the elder 
sister whose magnetism had drawn him to our 
little village. I soon learned that they had been 
betrothed lovers for one year. He was with lit- 
tle difficulty persuaded to remain in L——, and 
commence the practice of law under the auspices 
of his future father-in-law. 

“The wedding was set for the following June, 
so that Lucy might spend her honey-moon with 
her friends in the north; and Staunton, taking 
an office near mine in the village, I induced him 
to make my house his home for the winter. Thus 
domesticated with him, I daily discovered new 
traits to admire in him, and in a short time lov- 
ed him asa brother, The fall and early winter 
passed rapidly away, a season of great enjoy- 
ment to all. Our days were spent in devotion 
to our professions, our evenings in devotion to 
our lady loves, and a late hour every night saw 
us on horseback en route for home, where a 
friendly smoke closed the programme, and sent 
us to bed to prepare for another day’s similar 
exercises. 

“« It was about the Christmas holidays, I think, 
that I first began to be annoyed, at Millicent’s 
excessive fondness for her ‘brother Everard,’ 
as she called him. Ardent and impulsive by 
nature, she had never been subjected to the slight- 
est restraint, and now threw herself with the ut- 
most abandonment into the enjoyment of the 
society of one in every way so congenial to her. 
At his suggestion she resumed the practice of 
her music and painting, which had been almost 


entirely given up since her sister’s arrival at 


home, and by his request devoted several hours 
a day to pursuing a course of reading which he 
had marked out for her. Evening after evening 
she drew him away from the side of his betroth- 
ed, to accompany her piano with his violin, or 
to join his rich voice with hers, in the execution 
of some difficult duett, or there was a passage of 
some favorite author to be discussed, or question- 
ings as to the disposal of the light and shade in a 
new pictare, until I began at last to wonder that 
the father and sister should be so blind as to the 
danger into which the thoughtless girl was 
rushing. 

“But Lucy, naturally ofa gentle, yielding 
disposition, was too much accustomed to giving 
up her own will to that of her imperious sister, 


to think of demurting at this monopoly of her 
lover ; besides, at this time she was generally 
occupied with some piece of fine needle work, 
and was entirely content to draw her candle- 
stand toward the fire, and join in the sober chat 
of her father and myself, Often have I seen her 
raise her blue eyes and glance with a loving 
smile towards the musicians, then turn to her 
father and say that she was very happy that 
Everard had some one to sympathize with him 
in his excessive fondness for music, as she had 
8o frequently regretted for his sake, that she her- 
self was not musical. 

“ It was this time of all others that I chose for 
declaring my love to Millicent. I might have 
known better, but I did not; and my mortifica- 
tion was intense upon being dismissed, witha 
laughing injunction not to talk nonsense, as one 
pair of turtle doves was quite sufficient for one 
house. 

“ For weeks I struggled with a heavy presenti- 
ment of coming ill. I tried to persuade myself 
that I was jealous, that there was no real danger 
that Millicent would lose her heart to her sister’s 
lover. Yet when I saw the black eyes gleam, 
and the color deepen at his sudden approach, 
and marked her eager yielding of obedience to 
him—yielding never to another—my heart mis- 
gave me. 

“All this time Everard was most sincere in his 
attachment to his betrothed, and most affection- 
ate in his treatment of her; and it was the cer- 
tainty I felt of his never having harbored one 
disloyal thought towards her, and the knowledge 
I had of the perfect trust which she reposed in 
him, that sealed my lips upon this subject in my 
otherwise confidential intercourse with him. 

“The day so ardently desired by at least two 
of our party, the day which made Lucy Evlyn a 
wife, at length arrived. Millicent and I officiated 
as waiters, and immediately after the ceremony 
the whole bridal party started northward. The 
following summer was the happiest of my life. 
Staunton had eyes and ears for no one but his 
newly-made wife, and Millicent, in the crowds of 
admirers which her wit and beauty drew around 
her wherever we halted, seemed to lose her de- 
sire for the admiration of her brother Everard. 
I was her cavalier par excellence, and again my 
hopes rose buoyantly, as she treated me with an 
affectionate familiarity, which, as she was well 
aware of my feelings towards her, I thought 
must mean encouragement. 

“‘ Early in September we returned to L——, 
and the young couple, after a short visit to the 
paternal mansion, went to housekeeping, as 
Everard, with true northern independence, de- 
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clined finding a home in the house of his father- 
in-law. Millicent, who on her return home had 
resumed all her interest in, and fondness for the 
society of her sister’s husband, strenuously op- 
posed this measure, but she was for once over- 
ruled. I hoped great things from this arrange- 
ment, but was doomed to disappointment, as 
evening after evening found the old judge seated 
by his daughter’s fireside, whilst Millicent, whose 
piano and guitar had been sent down to adorn 
the cottage parlor, discoursed sweet music to all 
hearts but mine. 

“Thus the winter wore on, and although I 
was the avowed suitor of Millicent, with her 
father's consent, I seemed no nearer the fruition 
of my hopes than I had been on the previous 
year when all looked so dark and forbidding. 

“Tt was in the month of February, and we 
were having very cold weather for us, when one 
morning as I was sitting by my office fire, old 
Doctor Anthon with whom I was in partnership, 
entered in great haste, saying that Staunton had 
been thrown from his horse and dreadfully in- 
jared. Seizing a small case of instruments, we 
hastened to the cottage, and found him very 
seriously injured, and quite insensible. A very 
critical operation had to be performed upon his 
head, and we had finished that successfully, and 
without arousing him, and were about to set an 
arm which had been broken, when the door was 
flung violently open, and Millicent, in her morn- 
ing wrapper, without bonnet or shawl, and her 
long hair escaped from its comb and falling about 


her shoulders, rushed in, and pushing away her. 


sister, who was kneeling by the side of her un- 
conscious husband, seized the uninjured hand, 
exclaiming :—‘ Not dead! Everard! Everard! 
my love, my life, awake! It is Millicent who 
calls ; Millicent, who loves you better than her 
life! Arouse, Everard, my darling! O, my 
God! He is indeed dead—dead !’ 

And with a wild shriek she sank senseless up- 
‘on the floor. 

“All was now confusion. I dared not let go 
my hold upon the half bandaged arm; indeed, 
80 stapefied was I with horror at this dreadful 
scene, that I doubt if I could have stirred. Doc- 
tor Anthon, with the help of a servant, lifted the 
unhappy girl, and carried her from the room 
whilst Lucy, the insulted wife, coming to my 
side, took her husband’s arm in the position 
which she had seen Doctor Anthon holding it, 
and with perfect calmness desired me to finish 
the operation. At this moment Everard for the 
first time opened his eyes, and after one surpris- 
ed glance at his arm, seemed to understand his 
situation. Then perceiving the occupation of 


his wife, he said, ‘You should not be doing that, 
love. Where is Doctor Anthon?” 

“Lucy, upon hearing the tones of that well- 

beloved voice, which she had thought hushed 
forever, sank sobbing by his side, and upon the 
entrance of Doctor A—, was removed to her 
chamber, where the shock of beholding her hus- 
band brought into the house dead, as she had 
supposed him to be, the distressing scene which 
Millicent had enacted in her presence, the re- 
straint which she had imposed upon her own 
feelings, and the great joy of her husband’s re- 
covery, acting upon a naturally delicate constitu- 
tion, brought on a violent fit of hysteria, in which 
she gave premature birth to a child, which breath- 
ed a few gasping breaths, then closed its little 
eyes forever upon this wicked world. Everard, 
who would not be denied, had been removed to 
a couch in his wife’s room, and it was a sad sight 
to see him pressing his quivering lips upon the 
little dead face of his child. We were entirely 
unable to combat the fever which in the mother’s 
case set in, and in a few hours she was delirious. 
Then all her ravings were of the dreadful secret 
she had just discovered, of her sister’s love for 
her husband. 

“ At first Everard could not understand it, 
but when he observed our conscious looks, he 
insisted upon being informed as to the cause; 
and his horror and disgust at the tidings would 
have convinced us—had we before doubted—of 
the perfect unconsciousness of the existence in 
Millicent’s secret of any such feelings towards 
himself. 

“Tt was a pitiful sight to behold the girlish 
figure of the young wife writhing in agony, the 
fair face flushed with fever, and the blue eyes 
glaring with delirium, as she would wildly ex- 
claim, ‘Take her away, take her away! He is 
my husband, mine! O, Millicent, wicked girl? 
Or changing her tone to one of loving entreaty, 
would recall some happy incident of their past 
life, and beg him, by its memory, to send Milli- 
cent away, for that her black cyes were burning 
out her heart. 

“ Words cannot paint the agony of the unhappy 
husband, as bending over her he strove to hush 
her ravings by endearing caresses, and assurances 
of his unchanging love. Nor that of the wretch- 
ed girl, who, crouching by her sister’s door, re- 
fused to be removed, her eyes distended with 
horror, and her pallid cheeks and lips bearing 
silent witness to the grief which she endured in 
view of the suffering she had caused. And thus 
the hours wore on for three dreadful days and 
nights. On the morning of the fourth day the 


fever abated, and consciousness was restored to 
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our patient; but the strain upon her delicate 
constitution had been too severe, and she sank 
rapidly away, and at sunset died in her husband’s 
arms, her last words fall of love for him. Milli- 
cent was borne raving from the room, and in this 
state was conveyed to her home by the heart- 
broken father, whilst Staunton knelt for hours 
in unutterable grief by the couch which contain- 
ed all that remained to him of his brief dream of 
happiness. 

“ As for myself, after assisting in placing Mil- 
licent in her father’s carriage, I mounted my 
horse and rode rapidly home. Feeling very ill, 
Iimmediately sought my chamber, and threw 
myself upon my couch, from which I did not 
arise for weeks. The fatigue and excitement of 
the past four days, together with total neglect of 
food and sleep, resulted in fever of a malignant 
type, and for some days my life was despaired of. 
During the time when I lay so ill, the last sad 
rites were performed for the dead wife ; the cot- 
tage closed, and after a brief farewell to his fath- 
er-in-law and myself, Staunton went abroad, 
where he has ever since remained. 

“ Millicent sank into a melancholy from which 
nothing could arouse her. In this state she con- 
tinued for nearly a year, refusing to leave her 
room, or to see any one excepting her father. 
As the month of February drew near her symp- 
toms became alarming, and on the anniversary 
of the night of her sister’s death, she was detect- 
ed in an attempt upon her own life. The cer- 
tainty of the total wreck of his darling’s mind 
was the one feather’s weight too much upon the 
already overburdened heart of the poor old father, 
and he sank beneath it, dying with his hand in 
mine, and leaving me the sole charge of Millicent, 
with instractions to have her removed to the usy- 
lum and placed under the treatment of Doctor 
H—, if I thought best. It was a fearful legacy, 
a woman whom I had thought to call my wife, 
insane through her guilty love for another, and 
liable at any time to kill herself! Do you blame 
me that I thought best immediately to carry out 
her father’s instructions ? 

“ Under the scientific treatment which she re- 
ceives, Millicent is during the greater part of the 
year quite herself, during which time she is will- 
ling to receive her friends, and is of great assist- 
ance to the doctor, by her fearless intercourse 
with, and judicious treatment of the worst pa- 
tients. As the anniversary of the first mental 
shock returns, she always has a return of her 
melancholy, at which time she shuts herself up 
in her room, denying herself to every one. This 
generally lasts for one month, then passes off 
gradually, and in the course of a few weeks all 
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traces of it are gone. This spring she has re- 
mained under the cloud longer than usual, and 
the doctor is very anxious about her, as she will 
for days refuse all nourishment. You witnessed 
to-day my distress upon seeing her; it was occa- 
sioned by observing the change which a few 
weeks had wrought in her appearance. The 
thought of her probable death is very dreadful to 
me. In case of its occurrence, I shall only wait 
to lay her by the side of those who loved her well 
in life, and bidding farewell to this country where 
I have suffered so much, I shall join Staunton 
in Europe.” 

One year later I received a letter from my 
friend, written just before sailing from New York, 
telling me that the spring flowers were blooming 
upon the grave of “ La Melancolie.” 


LIFE IN RUSSIA—LIVING IN CASES. 
A peasant here is a wretched-looking being— 
dirty, ill-clad and hungry-looking. His shaggy 
beard, huge boots outside his trowsers, di 
blue frock, and rough cap, speak of hardships of 
all kinds. But give him his short black pipe, 
and spirits enough to madden him and then stu- 
ray him, and he will not complain of his a 
he female of the same class is even more easily 
contented. The tub residences to which I refer- 
red are among the features of the monster market 
here, and they are inhabited by women. Eleva- 
tion, ground plan, and other architectural con- 
trivances, are all comprehended in a single effort. 
A large black cask, somewhat resembling a sugar 
hogshead, is laid on its side, and the house is 
built. A quantity of hay is laid inside, and the 
house is furnished. The lady gets in upon the 
hay, and the house is inhabited. Before the en- 
trance of the mansion she strews the onions, to- 
matoes, or whatever else she may vend, and dur- 
ing the hoars of business she sits in the tub, 
smokes her pipe, chatters with her customers, 
and says her prayers. After business is over she 
ascertains in which quarter the wind stirs—turns 
the close end of her tub towards that quarter, and 
creeps to rest in peace and tranquillity. But 
some of these women are ambitious, take to 
building. They do not indeed demand marble 
staircases doors; but they take 
two tubs, which are laid face to face at a distance 
of three or four feet-—and over the interstice, tubs 
and all, is placed a water-tight canvass. 
fair occupant (and two or three whom I saw, 
though not literally fair, were extremely pretty) 
has then two rooms, besides a hall; but this lax- 
ury is not adopted by the older class, who think 
that we ought to adhere to the’ customs of our 
ancestors.— Russians in the South. 


PASSING AWAY. 
“Passing away.” 
It is written on the brow, 
Where the spirit’s ardent ray 
Lives, burns, and triumphs now, 
“ Passing away.”—Murs. Hemays. 
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FIRELIGHT SHADOWS. 


BY H. W. H. 


Oft while in my chamber sitting, 
Gazing at the firelight flitting 
To and fro upon the wall, 
Shadowy forms about me hover, 
And with joy my soul they cover, 
For old memories they recall. 


Forms long gone rise up before me, 
Throwing recollections o’er me 

Of the happy days of yore; 
Which to me seem like some vision 
Conjured up by bold magician, 

As in ancient fairy lore. 


Shapes and shadows pass and glide 
Like the waves of the ocean’s tide, 
In the blaze of the flickering flame; 
Tracing fair pictures in my mind 
Of friends long dead once true and kind, 
And they murmur in sorrow their names. 
Companions true, my manhood’s pride, 
In sweet communion by my side, 
Seem uttering words of love; 
They pass, another form is near: 
"Tis she in life to me so dear, 
An angel now above. 
The fire dies out, 
The shadows have flown; 
I sorrow to think 
That the past has gone. 
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BY ELLA MCKAY. 


Linoenrne around the ruins of what in my 


childhood was a fair and stately home, I was led 
to think of the changeful fortunes of all whom I 
had ever known who were connected with it. I 
had, in the short space of half an hour, gone 
through with a dozen remembered histories of the 
family to whom it belonged. I thought of the 
times, even since my remembrance, in which the 
home seemed bright and happy—when the roof- 
tree echoed with young and cheerful voices, and 
the old lawn was alive with gaily springing forms. 
And O, how nearly did these memories touch 
me when I thought of three sweet sisters who 
were my own chosen friends, and whose paths in 
life promised to be of equal brightness! Alas, 
for two of them! 

Jane, and Alice, and Endora! The names 


fall lovingly from my pen, for they were as dear 
sisters to me. I was nearest the age of Alice; 
but Jane was only a brief year older, and Eudo- 
ra not a year younger, and the trifling difference 
made no difference in our feelings; while Jane 
seemed actually the youngest of the four, and 
bowed to our opinions and asked our advice, as 
if it really were so. She was so fair too, so 
small, always reminding me of Scott’s Fenella, 
in her airy, graceful ways; and, like her too, she 
nearly always was dressed in green; her dress 
seeming like the beautiful, soft, half-shining leaves 
of the Ethiopian lily, and enclosing as fair a 
flower. 

Alice was a pretty brunette ; sparkling in con- 
versation and rich in repartee, which sometimes 
verged on the sarcastic, but was instantly redeem- 
ed by akindly flow of feeling that made you 
love her even when she had just wounded your 
self-love. Eudora was the stateliest of the three. 
Queenly in look, lofty in feeling, almost haughty 
in appearance, Eudora claimed the respect and 
attention she merited. She was the very soul of 
honor, and had quick sensibilities that seemed, at 
times, to threaten her peace too severely. - Such 
spirits oftener feel the stings of life more deeply 
than we know, who only see the haughty out- 
side,—that outside which is so often “ worn just 
to cover their tears.” 

We had left school together, and were enjoy- 
ing the first delightful feeling of freedom conse- 
quent upon thatevent. We were together almost 
continually, and I was but a fourth sister, so inti- 
mate had we become. My friends’ father was a 


clergyman by profession—a great scholar, but 
sometimes considered by his brethren as not quite 
sound on certain essential points. This idea of 
his laxness had wonderfully thinned his congre- 
gation ; but he made no effort to justify himself 
in the eyes of his people. He had three girls 
who must be provided for, and he advertised for 
family pupils to repair the income thus unexpect- 
edly shortened. His house was soon filled to 
overflowing ; and he was obliged to add a new 
and inexpensive wing to the old house, and cut 
it up into dormitories, to accommodate the influx 
of scholars whose parents held Mr. Helstone’s 
educational abilities in such honor. 

The boys lived wholly in the family. There 
were twenty of them; mostly bright, active lads, 
with a superabundance of animal spirits, a mis- 
chievous love of play, and a dread of being crit- 
icised by Eudora Helstone. To Alice, the raw, 
half-educated boys were continual sources of that 
unaccountable sarcasm which was wreathed into 


her nature as the thorn is wreathed with the rose 
—a part of its life, and not to be severed but by 
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tearing it out forcibly, and leaving a wound upon 
the stem as incurable as it is deep. Yet Jane 
and Alice were as sisters to the lads, while Eudo- 
ra kept up her stately ways, and looked the criti- 
cism which her father would not permit her openly 
to manifest. 

Sidney Winter came last. The house was 
crowded, so that the girls were obliged to give up 
the spacious chambers they had occupied, and 
enter into smaller quarters; but every pupil 
‘brought their father a solid income, and they did 
not murmur, even to each other. Eudora felt it 
the most, as she always did all things. Her 
cherished haunt to become the property of a 
great hulking boy! This description of him was 
purely imaginary; for Sidney Winter, when he 
came, was found to be, in manners, in principle, 
and personal appearance, a gentleman. He was 
older than any of the pupils, and had no occasion 
to study the branches so indispensable to them. 
There were two or three subjects which he wish- 
ed to pursue further, and he proposed devoting 
a year to patient and unceasing toil. 

Before he had been there three weeks, I saw 
that Eudora was subdued. Never had she been 
so gentle, never so amiable. And Sidney Win- 
ter’s happiness, comfort, convenience, were all 
she thought of. To care for his room, to see that 
everything in it was delicately neat, to adorn it 
with the choicest flowers, even to the rifling of 
her favorite geraniums, to impart just the right 
shading and just the right degree’ of atmosphere 
to it—these were her every morning duties ; and 
she entered into them with a heart and will that 


showed it was no unwelcome task, 

The indolent disposition of the young man 
and the probable indulgences he had been accus- 
tomed to, prevented any very Warm appreciation 
of her services. Eudora did not perceive this 
selfishness in him s0 apparent to others, It was 
no sacrifice in her to labor for him, even though 
the fair white hands were never put to such uses 
for any being before. She loved the task, and 
heeded not the lack of thanks for what was a 


pleasure. 

Suddenly Eudora awoke from her dream. 
Sidney Winter was going away! And Alice 
and he walked together, night after night, in the 
grove of elms, while Eudora sat alone in her 
chamber. This was the bitterness of the cup, 
that her own sister, so dearly loved—for Eudora 
had a loving heart—should be her rival in Sid- 
ney’s heart. Had she indeed misinterpreted his 
appearance of preference for herself? She had 


felt every smile, every expression of approbation, 


as proofs of a growing attachment ; and now—O, 


how dreary seemed her life ! 
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That Sidney liked Alice was very evident ; 
but he soon forget ‘her, and turned to Jane with 
a fervor that seemed quite real. Jane, however, 
was exceedingly cool. She knew—that clear- 
sighted eldest sister—that her lover was a coquette 
of the first water. She had seen how he had 
alternated between the three, and she determined 
to punish him. 

His first love-speech, all unmeaning as it was, 
was reported to her father ; and then, for the first 
time, Mr. Helstone became aware that his two 
younger girls had each received similar avowals 
of attachment. Mr. Winter’s’ philosophy was 
like Tom Moore’s: 

With Jane and Alice there was no scar of the 
wound they had borne. They talked together of 
his conduct, and wisely concluded that such evan- 
escent love was not worth the echo of a sigh. 
But Eadora’s love grew deeper than theirs. She 
was one of those who, having loved, love always. 
Passion, once aroused in her soul, burned into 
her very nature; and as this was the first, so it 
was the deepest and strongest—the last. And 
Mr. Helstone, who knew the natares of his chil- 
dren, would not scruple to give him his opinion. © 


“TI do not believe in either Jane’s or Alice’s 
impressibility,” he said, “ but with my youngest 
daughter it is dangerous to trifle. If you have 
ventured so far as to engage her affections, you 
must fulfil your pledge.” 

Alice told me of this as we sat at her window 
at sunset, She disagreed with her father, and 
thought Eudora’s pride would be her safeguard 
from misery. We sat long talking of this, antil 
twilight came, and then the sweet starlight. Be- 
neath the lovely light we saw a figure in white 
at the bottom of the garden. 

“That must be Eudora,” said Alice. “No 
one else is romantic enough to walk there at 
night.” And she laughed—a gay, happy langh, 
that told me of a heart free from any entangle- 
ment with Sidney Winter. 

Then we were very still again. The figure 
glided away, and then we heard a splash, a gurg~ 
ling of waters, and Alice screamed out, “The 
pond, the pond! Julia, Eudora has fallen into 
the pond !” 

I did not dare to say what I thought, but I 
silently believed that if it were really Eudora 
who had troubled the waters, she had done so 
knowingly, meaningly. I ran down and oat into 
the garden. As I passed out of the door, I saw 


Sidney Winter lying asleep on a couch in the 


hall. There was no lamp, 
shone soft and bright upon his forehead. 
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shook him .by the shoulder. I have had no 
doubt—never have had—that I pulled him by 
the hair quite violently. 

“ Come along and see your work !” I exclaim- 
ed, recklessly. I did not care for the man at all, 
and had been indignant when Alice seeemed to 
favor him. I was now full of a deep, bitter rage 
against him; and I was willing he should know 
how little I approved of the worship he was get- 
ting from them all. 

I did not think this, for there was no time; but 
I felt it. I did not relax my hold of him until 
we reached the pond. There were Eudora’s 
white garments floating on its surface, her white 
arms struggling. She was not dead then. 

“ What does this mean? Who is that?” he 
asked, dreamily. 

“ One of Mr. Helstone’s family. Is not that 
enough to make you move quicker ?” 

He did move then, but not so as to arrive at 
the edge of the pond before Alice and myself. 
When he did come, he threw off hat, and coat, 
and boots, and plunged in. I saw him grasp the 
white robes in the rays of the moon which was 
rising. He brought the pallid figure to the bank 
and laid it gently down. There was horror, if 
not grief,in his face. I ran to the house for 
help, and we followed the seeming corpse back 
to the home which only a few moments ago Eu- 
dora Helstone walked out from in life and health. 

“Will she live?” was the question asked by 
eager lips and eyes. That was a question all too 
difficult to answer ; for there she lay immovable, 
stiff, rigid and cold as clay. 

The housekeeper had a sailor son visiting her. 
I thought of him, so much more capable of meet- 
ing the case than ourselves. Under his direction 
I did what Jane and Alice were too much terri- 
fied too ; and before long we had the satisfaction 
of beholding our patient alive. There were tears 
and embraces, but I gave none of these. My 
business was with Sidney Winter, and I follow- 
ed him to the parlor, and relieved my mind 
greatly by bestowing upon him a hearty scolding 
for the reckless conduct which had nearly cost a 
life, and had doomed a young and happy girl to 
lasting mortification, perhaps to insanity. He 
heard me through, and went back to the room 
where Eudora was sitting ap, but still pale and 
wrapped in blankets. A faint blush warmed up 
her pale cheek as Winter came forward and knelt 
before her. 

“ Forgive me, Dora!” he said, humbly. “ For- 
give and love me. Mr. Helstone, I ask you for 
your child.” 

The father was agitated, even to tears, but he 
gave noanswer, 


“Jane, Alice, Julia!” continued Winter, 
“plead forme! Ihave done wrong, but I may 
be forgiven. May I not, Mr. Helstone? Will 


you trust me with your daughter ?” 

Never did I see a man so humble. I-almost 
hoped that his proposal would be rejected with 
scorn; but Eudora’s eyes were lifted to Mr. Hel- 
stone’s face, and their fervid, pleading glances 
prevailed over the father’s righteous resentment. 
I declare, upon the faith of a lady, I would have 


refused him had I been Eudora Helstone, if it — 


had broken my heart. 


They live very happily now. I wonder if they 
ever think of that time. My namesake, Julia 
Winter, is now thirteen, and inherits her moth- 
er’s romance. Perhaps one of these nights she 
may act over again that melo-dramatic scene, 
and revive in her parents’ hearts the memory of 
that night. I think of this sometimes, when I 
find Eudora quietly mending a coat for her hus- 
band, or moving around gently amidst her little 
tribe of children, and wonder what she thinks 
now of “ drowning for a husband.” 

Poor Jane! poor Alice !—theirs is a harder lot 
after all. They watch over the helplessness of 
insanity in their father, whose case seems alto- 
gether hopeless. Their lives are wasting away 
in ineffectual efforts to comfort and console one 
utterly insensible of their care. 


GARIBALDI’S KIND-HEARTEDNESS. 


An English letter, speaking of Garibaldi at 
home, describes the trouble of his family over a 
lost lamb, and goes on to say: “ The general 
up as soon as he had finished the bow! of milk, 
lighted a lantern, and, without saying a word, 
started off again to seek the missing lamb. We 
ran after him, following him over the crags and 
through the thorny brushwood; and, from time 
to time, we heard the bleating of the deserted 
creature , but again the cry ceased, and the light 
of the lantern failed to show us where the poor 
little lamb lay, It was now nine o’clock, and 
raining, and we were very tired; so we once 
more returned to the house, and went to bed. 
About midnight we were aroused by a voice ; it 
was the hero returning, joyfully carrying the lost 
lamb in his arms. He took the little creature to 
his bed giving it bit of 
sponge di n milk to suck, to it quiet, 
so that de eee should know how kind’ the A» he 
had done. At five o’cloeck in the morning we 
found him planting potatoes in the garden. We 
took our spades and began to work also, Not a 
word was said of the lamb, although everybody 
was thinking of it. How like the good Shep- 
herd, seeking the lost!” 
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a Folded eyes see brighter colors than the open ever 
do. Mrs. Browne. 
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BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


How well I remember, while sitting to-night 
Gazing out on the evening sky, 

Watching the stars as they marshal their hosts, 
And the clouds moving slowly by, 

Of the days of my youth, that so quickly have fled 
Down into the shadowy past; 

And the present is going on wings of the wind, 
Till we cross the dark river at last. 

Yes, well I remember my home in the valley, 
Hemmed in by the mountains so gray; 

How I thought them the boundaries of the wide, 

wide world, 

And naught but chaos away. 

And the gold-tinted clouds that lay in the = 
I thought hid the portals of Aiden; 

And they but the robes were for the blessed 
That walk the pathways of heaven, 


The hemlock-crowned hilltop away to the south, 
How plainly I see it to-night! 

Where the trees threw their branches o’er many 

quaint nooks, 

Hiding the blue heaven from sight. 

And the echoes that hid in the depth of the wood, 
And laughed in such frolicsome glee, 

Are coming hence on the wings of the wind 
Across hilltops and va!leys to me. 


The brook that came from the dark mountain steep, 
Is in my vision to-mght; 
And I seem to hear what the waters say, 
And [ listen with keen delight 
To the story they tell of olden days, 
When I wandered by its shore, 
Dreaming of what the future shall bring— 
But those holier days are o'er. 


No more shall I wander along its banks, 
When the glory of the eastern sky 
Tells that in her chariot of gold, 
With banners waving high, 
The queen of night is rolling up 
From yon the mountain's line, 
Where, like grim sentinels of the sky, 
Stand cedar, spruce and pine. 


How well I remember amid the wood, 
Fringed round with hazel-brake, 

Where the monarch mountains sun their face 
In the emerald, smiling lake. 

How the fog came up amid the trees, 
Like a ghost in the evening gray, 

Waved a misty hand aloft, 
Then vanished in the woods away. 


I remember—but ah, the darkness has come, 
The mantle of night is cast, 

And I'll close up my window with a heartfelt sigh 
For the days that long have past, 


To come no more, save at memory’s call, 
From the misty faraway: 

And [ seek my couch to rest until 
The sun of another day. 


THE ACCUSING LEAVES. 


BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


Tr is astonishing what a small circumstance 
will sometimes serve to detect a criminal. I 
have known the most simple thing, which in it- 
self seemed so trivial as to be deemed scarcely 
worthy of notice, in more than one instance serve 
to clear up a mystery and bring a guilty party to 
justice. The history I am about to relate is a 
case in point. 


Some six years ago there lived in a good sub- 


stantial dwelling, about a mile from Hoboken, a 
gentleman of the name of Palmer. His house- 
hold consisted of himself, an only daughter, and 
a servant girl. I became acquainted with Mr. 
Palmer in a rather curious manner. 

I was at the theatre one night, and noticed an 
old gentleman seated in front of me, who was 
very vociferous in his applause. This appeared 
to annoy a young man who sat by his side, and 
he several times made some disparaging remark 
at the old man’s expense. This at last became 
so annoying that the latter took it up, and high 
words ensued between them. At last the young 
man rose from his seat as if to strike the old gen- 
tleman. It was then that I caught sight of his 
face for the first time, and recognized in him a 
noted pickpocket. I thought it was now time 
for me to interfere. Ilaid my hand gently on 
the young man’s shoulder, he turned sharply 
round, but the moment he saw me he turned 
pale, and could not utter a word. 

“Don’t you think you had better leave the 
theatre, Emory?” said I. 

“Certainly, Mr. Brampton, if you say so,” he 
replied, completely cowed by my presence. 

“ Go, then!” I exclaimed, pointing to the door. 

Emory took up his hat and walked out with- 
out saying a word. ‘When he was gone the old 
gentleman introduced himself to me as Mr. Pulm- 


er, and thanked me for tay intérference in his be- 


half, although he could tot finderstand the power 
I exercised over his antagonist. This, however, 
I soon made clear to him by relating to him the 
nature of my profession, and the occupation fol- 
lowed by the young man who had ingalted him. 

Mr. Palmer invited me to occupy the seat be- 
side him, and we were soon engaged in a most 
interesting conversation. I found him to bea 
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very intelligent man, well read, and with an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of theatrical matters. In 
the course of conversation he told me that he had 
a fine collection of old plays at home, and invited 
me to visit him to examine them. This was a 
temptation I could not resist, and I promised to 
visit him the following week. When the theatre 
was over we separated, mutually pleased with 
each each other’s society. 

The next week I kept my promise, and visited 
Mr. Palmer at hie house. He treated me most 
hospitably, and introduced me to his daughter, a 
charming young girl about eighteen years of age. 
He then took me over his grounds, which were 
kept with remarkable neatness and order. 

“ What tree do you call that?” I asked, point- 
ing to one isolated from therrest. 

“That is an almond tree,” replied my host. 
“Tt was planted by my father, and I prize it 
above all others in the garden.” 

I had never seen an-almond tree before, and 
examined it attentively. -I was particularly 
struck with the beauty of its leaves. After din- 
ner he led me into his library, and spread before 
me his fine collection of old plays. I was soon 
deeply absorbed in Wycherly, Congreve, Dry- 
den and Beaumont and Fletcher. It was quite 
late when I returned to New York, after promis- 
ing to renew my visit at an early date. 

About a week after this visit I was walking 
down Broadway, when I met Hardin, a brother 
officer of mine, with whom I was on terms of 
intimacy. We stopped and shook hands. 

“ That was a terrible murder last night,” said 
he, after we had passed a few remarks upon the 
weather. 

“ What murder?” Ireturned. “I have heard 
nothing of it.” 

“Ts it possible? Are you not aware that Mr. 
Palmer of Hoboken was found early this morn- 


ishment. Impossible!” 

“JT assure you it is trae. News came to the 
office of the chief-of-police at:seven o'clock, and. 
Lewis has been sent over the river to investigate 
the,matter.” 

“TI shall go myself,” I retarned. “This Mr. 
Palmer was a friend of mine.” 

“ You will find Lewis there.” 

After a few more words we separated, and I | 
hurried through my business, and: by twelve 
o’clock I was at Mr. Palmer's residence. I met 
Lewis in the parlor. 

“ Well, Lewis,” said I, “what do you make 
of i¢?”’ 

“ Did the chief send you here 1” was his repiy. 


My success in the P— case where he had so 
signally failed, had rankled in his heart, and he 
was not on the very best of terms with me. 

“No,” I returned, “this Mr. Palmer was a 
friend of mine, and I am not here in a profes- 
sional capacity at all.” 

“If you are here only as a friend to the de- 
ceased, I don’t mind answering your questions. 
The. person who murdered Mr. Palmer is 
arrested.” 

“Indeed!” I returned. “Iam glad you have 
been so successful.” 

“Yes. I think Iam legitimately entitled to 
take great credit to myself for the way I have 
worked it out.” 

“Who is the murderer?” I asked. 

“ Guess.” 

“TI haven’t the most remote idea.” 

“What would you say to Miss Charlotte 
Palmer ?” 

“ Who ?” I exclaimed, not believing my ears. 

“Miss Charlotte Palmer, the daughter of the 
deceased.” 

“ Ridieulous!” I replied. 

“Of course, I expected you would say that,” 
replied Lewis. ‘I tell you what it is, Brampton, 
you think there is nobody as clever as yourself.” 

“ My dear féllow,” I returned, in a good-na- 
tured tone, “rely upon it, you have found a 
mare’s nest.” 

** You can think as you please, but the proof 
will be made manifest on the day of trial who is 
right.” 

“ The idea of Miss Charlotte Palmer murder- 
ing her own father is to me so supremely ridicu- 
lous, that I cannot entertain it for a moment. 
But I would be much obliged to you, Lewis, if 
you would relate to me the particulars of the 
proofs you have against her.” 

“Certainly, I have no objection to do that. 
Mr. Palmer’s body was discovered very early 
this morning under the almond tree in his gar- 
den, with his throat cut. The man who discov- 
ered the body—a carpenter. living in Hoboken— 
immediately went to the house to give the alarm. 
He found all the house fastened up, and knocked 
for sometime without being able to arouse the 
inmates. He then immediately left for the city, 
and brought information to the chief's office. I 


| was immediately sent over. I made a strict ex- 


amination of everything connected with the case. 
I soon discovered the strongest proofs that Miss” 
Palmer was the perpetrator of thedeed. I traced 
drops of blood from the front door to her room. 
When she was awakened her bedroom window 


was found open, some dope. of blood were on 
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the long grass was found the knife with which 
the deed had been committed. She had evident- 
ly thrown it out of'the window after committing 
the deed.” 

“ That is a strange conclusiun to arrive at,” 
said I. 

“ How so?” he retarned. 

“Why in the name of all that’s wonderful 
should she take the weapon back with her to her 
bed-chamber after committing the deed ¢” 

“In the excitement of the moment she doubt- 
less forgot she held the knife in her hand, and 
only found it out when she reached her own 
chamber.” 

* Bat what could be her motive for committing 
this deed 

“That I have not discovered yet. I have 
heard it whispered that Mr. Palmer opposed her 
marriage to a young man whom she loved.” 

“ Where is Miss Palmer now ?” I asked. 

She is in custody, of course.” 

“ But where ¢” 

“In Hoboken.” 

“Well, Lewis, strong as you think the proofs 
are against the young lady, I assure you, you 
have made a mistake. I would stake my life 
she is innocent.” 

“You would lose it, Brampton, for she is 
guilty of this murder as sure as I am standing 
here. Just examine the proofs yourself, and I 
am sure you will be of my opinion.” 

Lewis a few minutes afterwards returned to 
New York, and left me a clear field for action. 
Before even I began my examination I was per- 
fectly. convinced of Miss Pulmer’s innocence. 
Everything was against it. In the first place 
I knew that she loved her father devotedly, and 
that under no circumstances could she possibly 
commit such a deed. A single glance at the 
wound by which the deceased met his death sat- 
isfied me that she had not physical strength 
enough to have inflicted it. No woman’s hand 
had dealt that blow. 

I proceeded to visit the spot where the body 
had been found. It was in the midst of Novem- 
ber, and the ground was strewn with the leaves 
of the almond tree, for a violent wind had been 
blowing on the night the deed was committed. 
There appeared to be no evidence of any strug- 
gle having taken place, for with the exception of 
a pool of blood of considerable size, the place 
presented its natural appearance. 

I inquired which was Miss Palmer’s bedroom, 
and found that the window looked oat into the 
garden where the deed had been committed. 
That side of the house was covered with a thick 
grape vine which ascended to the very roof. I 

27 


examined this grape vine very minutely, and 
was soon rewarded for my trouble, for I discov- 
ered distinct marks of some one having recently 
clambered up it. On some of the branches the 
pressure of the foot was plainly to be seen. I 
came at once to the conclusion that whoever had 
committed the deed had entered Miss Palmer’s 
apartment by the window, no doubt for the sole 
purpose of fixing the guilt on her. Ithen traced 
the stains of blood which Lewis had considered 
such a positive proof of the young lady’s guilt. 
To my mind they proved her innocence, for just 
outside her chamber door they were plentiful, 
and grew less as they descended, until at the 
front door they were scarcely discernible. If 
Miss Palmer had been guilty, the exact reverse 
would have been the case. It was perfectly evi- 
dent to me that the murderer had descended the 
stairs from Miss Palmer’s chamber, and then as- 
cended them again, and escaped through the 
window by which he had entered. The fact of 
the window being found open strengthened the 
hypothesis. 

My next proceeding was to visit the young 
lady in custody. My profession procured me an 
order instantly, and I was shown into her pres- 
ence. I found her naturally in a state of great 
excitement, bat she immediately recognized me 
and pressed my hand warmly. I commenced 


the conversation by expressing my firm convic-' 


tion of her innocence. She could not restrain 
her tears, but wept bitterly. 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed, through her 
sobs, “there is at least one person who believes 
my innocence. I cannot at present realize the 
fact that I am accused of murder. I fancy I 
am suffering from some hideous nightmare. I 
repeat to myself the question over and over again, 
‘can it be possible I am arrested for murder, and 
the murder of my own father? No, no, it can- 
not be !” 

“Miss Palmer,” I returned, “ unless we can 
set aside the evidence, I know not what we must 
do. To the vulgar mind the evidence is strong 
against you. Let me hear your statement.” 

“T have no statement to make. I retired ear- 
ly to bed last night leaving my father up. I 
slept all night through without waking. In fact 
I was aslenp when the officers of justice entered 
my room.’ 

“Tias your father had any quarrel with any 
one lately ?” 

“ Not that I am ‘aware of.” 


“There is a rumor abroad that your father 
opposed your marriage with a young man whom 


you love.” 
“There fs not a word of truth in it, Mr. 


Brampton—in fact it is exactly the reverse. A 
young man named Charles Butler has for some 
time past been persecuting me with his addresses, 
but I have always disliked him. His persecu- 
tion at last became so annoying that I was oblig- 
ed to appeal to my father for protection. He 
called to see him, and I have only met the young 
man once since that time.” 

“ When was that?” 

“ It is about a week ago. He always used to 
be loitering about our house. After tea on the 
evening in question, I left the house to take a 
short stroll by moonlight. I had scarcely gone 
a dozen yards when he presented himself before 
me.” 

“ What passed at that interview ?” 

“He was extremely violent. He informed 
me that father had called on him, and forbade 
him ever addressing me again, but that he would 
be revenged on both of us. I told him that I 
despised bis threats. He left me in a towering 
passion, and I have never seen him since.” 

“This information is of very great impor- 
tance,” I returned. 

“ You cannot surely think that he could have 
been guilty of my poor father’s murder ?” 

“ There is no telling what a man will not do 
for revenge. Where does the young man live ?” 

“ He lives about two miles from my father’s 
house. His father is a miller.” 

“ Well, I shall call and see him.” 

Inow took my leave, promising to see her 
again as soon as I could. I immediately direct- 
ed my steps to the residence of Mr. Charles But- 
ler, and had strong hopes of being able to obtain 
some important information from my visit. 

In about an hour’s time I had reached the 
dwelling in which the young man’s father lived. 
It was an old mansion, and beside it was the 
mill, which stood on the banks ot a rapid stream 
of water. The mill was enclosed by a fence, 
and the entrance was by means of a stout gate. 
I tried to open it, but I found that it was secured 
by a large block of stone being placed on the 
other side, the lock having been broken. I push- 
ed at the gate for some moments, but found I 
could not move the stone. I then rattled it vio- 
lently. This summons brought out an old 
German, who appeared to be in charge of the 
building. 

“Good morning,” said he, when he saw me. 

“Good morning,” I replied. “Can’t you let 
mein? I want to speak to you about grinding 
some corn.” 

“Ina minute, mein Herr, you see dat de lock 
is broken. Mr. Karl, he broke dat wit his foot.” 

“Mr, Charles broke it with his foot, did he?” 


I replied, while the old man was moving the 
stone away ; “how was that?” 

“ Mr. Karl, he came home vary late last night, 
and he found de gate locked, then he kick him 
open mit his foot.” 

“ Mr. Charles must bea very impatient young 
gentleman,” I observed. 

“You may well say dat, mein Herr—he be one 
wild boy.” 

“He must have been out late last night,” Isaid. 

“ Ya, ya, he be come home vary late, it be four 
o’clock in de morning.” 

“ Where had he been ?” 

“Das weis ich nicht—but he be vary pale— 
like a ghost.” 

“What time did he go out last night?” I 
asked. 

“He left his home at ten o'clock, for I see 
him go.” 

This information was very important to me, 
and I continued to interrogate the old German, 
but he began to grow suspicious of my questions, 
and at last declined to answer any more of my 
interrogations. But had heard sufficient for 
my purpose. 

“Is Mr. Butler at home?” I asked, of the 
old man. 

“Ya, mein Herr—he and his son be in de 
house yonder.” 

“ Well, perhaps I had better see them about 
my business ?” 

“‘Mebbe you had,” said my German friend, 
very glad I am sure to get rid of me. 

I left the old man and went to the house, and 
ringing the bell asked to see Mr. Butler on busi- 
ness, After a little delay, I was ushered into a 
parlor where both father and son were sitting. 
The former was a fine old man, about sixty years 
of age, the latter was a young man about two- 
and-twenty. He was decidedly handsome, but 
there was a restlessness about his eyes which im- 
mediately struck me. I also noticed that he was 
very pale. He was in his shirt sleeves, but his 
coat hung on the back of a chair. 

“ Mr. Butler,” said I, when I entered the room, 
“could you grind me fifty bushels of corn to- 
morrow ?” 

* Certainly,” replied the old gentleman, “send 
it in, and I will do it to your satisfaction.” 

“Your neighborhood has been the scene of a 
terrible tragedy,” said I. 

“ Fearful,” returned Mr. Butler, senior, “ but 
they tell me that there can be no doubt but that 
the unfortunate man’s daughter committed the 
deed.” 

“ The proofs are very strong against her,” I 
returned, glancing at Mr. Charles Butler. 
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He was very uneasy, and moved restlessly 
about the room. 
that she 


“ Tt seems to me very 


extraordinary 
should have committed this deed,” said the old 
gentleman—“ the father and daughter always ap- 
peared to me to live on the best of terms to- 


“She must have had some secret motive for 
the act—perhaps she was actuated by a feeling 
of revenge.” 

As I uttered the last word I fixed my eyes on 
the young man’s face. He could not stand my 
gaze. His face assumed a livid hue, and he 
turned away his head, 

“Tt was a very windy, dark night, just fitted 
for such a crime,” said Mr. Butler, senior. 

“T believe it was, but your son can better an- 
swer that question, as he was out nearly all 
night.” 

“ My son ont last night—you make a mistake 
—he went to hed before I did.” 

“The gentleman is in error,”’ said the young 
man with a ghastly smile. “I was not out last 
night.” 

“You have forgotten,” I replied, quietly. 
“ You left the house at ten o’clock, and did not 
return until four in the morning. When you 
wanted to enter the gate leading to the mill you 
found it locked. You then knocked the gate 
with your foot and broke the lock.” 

“Is this true?” said the father, gazing sternly 
on his son, who stood trembling in every limb, 
unable to utter a word. 

“Ts this true, [ask ?” repeated the old man, 
in a more peremptory tone of voice. 

The young man made a violent effort over 
himself, and replied in a broken voice : 

“ Yes, I believe I was out last night, now I 
come to think about it.” 

“It is very strange you should have ever for- 
gotten it,” returned the old man; “pray what 
were you doing out last night ?” 

“I went to Jersey City on business,” replied 
the son, with a determined air. 

“To Jersey City on business, in the middle of 
the night?” repeated the old man, in a tone of 
astonishment and incredulity. 

“ Your son makes a slight mistake,” I observ- 
ed; “he did not go quite so far as Jersey City.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Mr. Charles But- 
ler, gazing fiercely on me, for he was evidently 
getting desperate. 

“I simply mean that you went no further than 
Mr. Palmer's,” I retarned. 

The young man staggered, while his father 
looked at me, with surprise most intensely mark- 
ed on his face. 


“T—I—don’t—understand you,” stammered 
Mr. Charles Butler. 

“O, yes you do,” I returned, “you under- 
stand me very well. I may as well tell the truth 
at once, gentlemen. I am a detective officer, 
my name is Brampton, and it is my painful duty 
to arrest Mr. Charles Butler, charged with the 
wilfal murder of Mr. Palmer.” 

“Tt is a false charge,” exclaimed the accused, 
assuming a kind of bravado. 

“ Your denials are of no avail, young man,” I 
replied. “‘ The proofs are only too evident against 
you. Your case isa very black one. Not con- 
tent with tuking the life of that poor old man, 
you must endeavor to fix the guilt on his child. 
For that purpose you ascended to her window 
by means of a grape vine, and took the trouble 
to drop the blood from her chamber to the front 
door.”’ 

“Who is the witness against me?” said the 
young man, his bravado giving way when he 
saw that all was known. 

“The Almighty,” I returned, advancing to 
the spot where his coat hung on the back of a 
chair. “Examine the back of your coat. Do 
you see those two leaves from the almond tree 
sticking to it? They are fastened there by the 
blood of your victim. The high wind blew them 
after you, as you had in all probability turned to 
leave the spot, and there they are, a damning 
proof of your guilt.” 

Charles Butler fell back in a chair, buried his 
face in his hands, and did not utter a word. 

The moment I had entered the room, I had 
noticed the almond leaves on the back of his coat, 
and I knew that I stood in the presence of Mr. 
Palmer’s murderer. Mr. Butler senior was ut- 
terly overwhelmed by the accusation made 
against his son. He saw in a moment from the 
young man’s manner, that he was really guilty, 
and gave way to his feelings by a paroxysm of grief. 

I immediately procured assistance, and remoy- 
ed the murderer to prison. He maintained an 
obstinate silence, but proofs in addition to what 
I had already discovered, were soon forthcoming. 
A witness was found who had seen him loitering 
about Mr. Palmer’s premises; a dealer in cut- 
lery recognized him as the man who had pur- 
chased the knife with which the deed had been 
committed—in short the evidences of his crime 
became perfectly overwhelming. 

Miss Palmer was at once set at liberty, In 
due time Charles Butler was tried and convicted. 
He did not, however, die on the scaffold, for a 
week before the day fixed for his execution, he 
was seized wth a violent fever which carried 
him off in three daya. 


THE “OLD BRIDGE” RE-VISITED. 


BY JOHN RO8s DIX. 


Tis evening, and beside the stream 
I pace this grassy ridge, 

Or wander through, as in a dream, 
The old thought-haunted bridge. 


’ Held by its idle, rusted chain, 
I sadly pause to view, 
Upon the eddying tide again, 
The well-known “ Old Canoe.”’* 


But ah, I hear not, as of old, 
A voice like music's own; 

I see no hair like rippled gold 
Gleam as the sun goes down! 


O meteor-stars, that fade and fall ! 

O flowers, that droop while springing! 
Ye, ye, alas! are types of all 

To which our hearts are clinging! 


But wherefore tears of vain regret 
For her in yonder sky? 

If life is sweet in youth, "tis yet 
More sweet in youth to die. 


* “The Old Cance”—a beautiful poem by the late 
Emily R. Page. 


THE LOST RING. 


BY H. N. H. 


Brieut ty stole the summer sunshine through 
the small window that lighted the little apart- 
ment occupied by the widow Selwyn and her 
three children ; bat its rays did not fall upon a 
soft rich.carpet, but upon a hard, unpainted floor ; 
yet they did not shine a whit the less cheerily, 
for all that. The room was plainly furnished, 
still taste was discernible in its every arrange- 
ment. In one corner stood the neatly made bed, 
covered with its snow-white drapery; and under 
the small glass was an oaken table, polished so 
brightly that you could almost see the reflection 
of your face upon its smooth surface, and on it 
lay quite a number of prettily though not expen- 
sively bound books ; while here and there might 
be seen a few articles of nice fancy work—such 
as tufted mats, clove, and card baskets, small 
shell pyramids; and over the mantel stood a 
porcelain vase of prettily arranged flowers. Two 
beautiful birds, which occupiéd a cage that hung 
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ment with their melodious warble, occasionally 
pausing as they flitted from side to side of their 
gilded prison-house, to peck and whirl the wires 
that impeded their flight, as though they would 
fain break from their durance and bathe their 
wings in their native element. 

In a large easy chair sat a woman, who, 
though sadly wasted by disease, still bore traces 
of more than ordinary beauty; while at a win- 
dow, seated on a low stool, was a beautiful girl, 
apparently of some eighteen summers, plying 
her needle. Swiftly flew her small white fingers, 
as she wrought the many richly-colored flosses 
into the costly fabric before her, and bright buds 
and green leaves seemed to spring up at her 
touch, as though by enchantment. Occasionally 
a smile would dimple her fair face as she paused 
for a moment to admire the effect of the last 
touch, and then again she would bend to her task, 
if possible with greater alacrity than before. 

“Annie, dear,” said Mrs. Selwyn, who had 
been for some moments drowsing, but had now 
awakened, “sewing yet? I should think you 
would be weary ; I fear you will make yourself 
sick, and then I don’t know what would become 
of us. Your face is flushed, and your eyes look 
heavy ; besides, you have eaten nothing since 
the morning, for there stands your dinner un- 
tasted upon the dresser. Do, child, lay by your 
work at once. It really troubles me to see you 
confine yourself so closely.” 

“Not quite yet, mother dear,” replied Annie ; 
“just let me finish this one bud, and then the 
work is done, and I’m so glad, for I can take it 
to Mrs. Benson to-night, and it will be quite an 
agreeable surprise to her; for though she wanted 
it very much, she did not think it possible for me 

to complete it in so short a time.” 

The candle was lighted, and around the small 
table were seated Mrs. Selwyn and her two 
younger children—Letta, a dark-eyed girl of 
thirteen, and Charlie, a pale-faced boy of eleven. 

“ Past eight o’clock,” said Mrs. Selwyn, as 
she cast an anxious glance at the old-fashioned 
time-piece that ticked upon the mantel, “ and 
Annie not here yet. Ido not know where she 
can be so late. Do, Letta dear, run to the street 
door, and see if she is anywhere in sight.” 

Letta had just risen to go, when Annie entered, 
her face all radiant with smiles; and without 
pausing to lay aside her hat and shawl, she said, 
as she seated herself : 

“©, mother, you can’t think how delighted 
Mrs. Benson was with my work! and she says 
she will give me sewing at her house for three 
long weeks, and only think what a help it would 
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per, which you have'so long needed, and Letta 
should have a pair of shoes, and then the poor 
child would not have to be laughed at for wear- 
ing ragged ones, and Charlie should have that 
nice little cap with bright buttons, which he has 
so long wanted.” 

“And what would you have, Annie?” said 
Mrs. Selwyn, as she gazed with all a mother’s 
pride upon the radiant face of the fair speaker. 

“O, nothing, mother, just now, for I’m not in 
want of anything.” 

“T’d rather go without the cap, Annie,” said 
Charlie, as he raised his pale face from his geog- 
raphy, “ than to have you go away.” 

“And I'll go without the shoes,” chimed in 
Letta, “and I’ll not care any more if the girls do 
laugh at me, if you'll stay at home, Annie, for 
we shall all be so dreadful lonesome.” 

“ Take good care of mother, Letta,” said An- 
nie, as she lingered at the door, as she was about 
to leave for Mrs. Benson’s, “and be sure to show 
Charlie about his lessons, and do not let him go 
late to school ; remember the birds, and don’t let 
them go hungry, and look out that puss does ndt 
get near enough to them to du them harm.” 

“O yes, Annie, I’ll do everything just as you 
always have done,” replied Letta, who felt high- 
ly pleased with the prospect of her newly-ac- 
quired responsibilities, although she was unfeign- 
edly sorry to have Annie leave home. 

“Come home often, Annie,” said Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, “ for we shall be lonely—very lonely with- 
out you.” 

“ Yes, mother, I will, two or three times in 
the week, perhaps, and then I shall be with you 
all day Sunday.” 

It was with a light heart that Annie, after 
having placed her band-box in the pleasant 
chamber allotted to her, seated herself to her 
sewing, and the thought of the comforts her ex- 
ertions would bring to the loved ones at home, 
lent speed to her fingers, and busily indeed did 
she ply her needle, 

“ What beautiful girl is that, sis, who sits sew- 
ing in the sitting-room *” said Walter Harring- 
ton, to his sister, Mrs. Benson, 

“Annie Selwyn,” was the reply; “and she is 
as gentle and good as she is beautiful, and the 
most expert creature at her needle you ever saw. 
If I could but secure her services, I should think 

myself very fortunate, and if she will consent to 
stay with me, I shall dismiss Eveline.” 

Eveline, who was in the next room, heard 
these remarks unknown, and a malignant expres- 
sign passed over her face ag she murmured to 
herself: “We'll see if I’m to be turned off for 


as sure as my name is Eveline Morse, I’ll put a 
stop to this.” 

Annie knew nothing as yet of Mrs. Benson’s 
intentions, still she felt there was something for- 
bidding in Eveline’s manner towards her, but 
what it was she could not tell. 

Mrs. Benson stood before a table, carefully lift- 
ing each article from its place, while each mo- 
ment the evident expression of concern upon her 
face deepened ; and not finding the object she was 
in search of there, she commenced looking care- 
fully about the carpet, moving divans, chairs, 
ottomans, but all to no purpose, At this mo- 
ment she heard Eveline’s well-known step in the 
hall, and she exclaimed : 

“ Eveline, Eveline, come here, ehild! can you 
tell me anything of my diamond ring? I’m 
quite sure that I took it off last night after my 
return from the opera, and placed it in the small 
box upon the table, and now it is nowhere to be 
found ; do you not remember of seeing me do so ?” 

“O yes, madam, perfectly well; for I noticed 
particularly the brilliant rays reflected from it 
upon the table-cover as the light struck upon it.” 

“ Well, you have been in the room the most 
of the morning ; has any one else been in ?” 

“No, I believe not; but yes, now I remember 
that just as I came in, I met Annie Selwyn going 
out, and she said as I passed that she came down 
to look for a pattern that she lost, and asked me 
if I had seen it anywhere, and then she hurried 
up stairs, and the last I saw of her she was in her 
room sewing. But, of course, you cannot sus- 
pect her, for I do not think she would do such a 
thing, if it was to save her from starving.” 

“ Walter,” said Mrs. Benson to her brother, 
who had just called in, “I have something of 
importance I would like to say to you, and I 
want it for the present to be strictly confidential. 
I have lost my diamond ring in a mysterious 
manner. I left it upon the table last night when 
I retired, and this morning it is missing, and I 
am quite sure that no one had been in the room, 
but Eveline and Annie Selwyn; and I cannot 
with any reason suspect Eveline, for though she 
has her faults, I have proved her to be strictly 
honest, and would not hesitate at this moment to 
trust her with anything in the house; and, there- 
fore, 1am forced to think that Annie Selwyn 
knows more about this affair than she would 
care to tell. It seems hard that my kindness to 
her should be thus repaid, and when I look into 
her sweet, gentle face I can scarce credit my own. 
suspicions ; and yet it must be so. I have not 
mentioned a word of this as yet to Mr. Benson, 
for I scarcely dare to, he is so hasty. Now, Wal 


that pert little hussy! I’m as good as she is, and 


ter, I want your candid advice.” 
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“I must say, Ellen, that it appears highly mys- 
terious, but don’t be hasty in passing judgment ; 
remember the future happiness of this young girl 
is pending upon it, and I am loath to think that 
such a beautiful and innocent exterior can hide 
so base a heart, and, in fact, I will not believe 
‘this until there is proof, positive, against her.” 

“T feel all this, Walter, as sensibly as you do, 
but whet can Ido? If it were right for me to 
do so, I would let it all rest here; but the ring 
Charles presented me on our wedding night, and 
he would think I was strangely indifferent to 
take no measures to regain it.” 

“ True, Ellen, and now I think of it, would it 
not be best to call the girls at once, and inquire 
into the matter? I will step into the back par- 
lor, and remain a silent listener to what passes 
between you.” 

Annie and Eveline, in obedience to Mrs. Ben- 
son’s summons, soon entered the room, and Mrs. 
Benson, in @ voice trembling with emotion, said : 

“Girls, Iam about to speak with you ona 
subject that is highly painful to me, and I regret 
the urgent necessity that forces me to this step; 
still, duty to myself as well as to you, compels 
me to do this.” 

“Mrs. Benson,” said Eveline, after she had 
concluded her story, “I cannot wonder that the 
disappearance of your ring seems mysterious to 
you; but, rather than to be the least implicated 
in so disgraceful an affair, I will allow you to 
search every article that belongs to me, and pre- 
sume Miss Selwyn will consent to do the same, 
rather than to have this dark suspicion resting 
upon us.” 

Annie had stood silent and almost motionless, 
with her face blanched to an ashy paleness; but 
now that she was called upon to speak, she said 
in a strangely cold, calm voice : 

“Certainly, Mrs. Benson, if it be your wish ; 
you are at perfect liberty to look over the few 
articles contained in my box ;” and rising, she 
led the way to her chamber, scarce conscious of 
what she was doing. Mrs. Benson and Eveline 
followed, Mrs. Benson half wishing that she had 
remained silent; but she strove to nerve herself 
for the unpleasant task with the thought that 
duty demanded it, at however great a sacrifice of 
feeling. 

The last article but one had been taken from 
Annie’s band-box, and Mrs. Benson breathed 
more freely, for she was about convinced of her 
innocence ; but as she lifted the remaining one, 
from its folds fell a small silk purse, and unclasp- 
ing it with a trembling hand, she drew from it a 
small package, and tearing from it the wrapper, 
before her sparkled her own diamond ring. 


Annie uttered one wild shriek, as her eye rest- 
ed upon it, and she would have fallen to the 
floor had it not been for the timely assistance of 
Eveline. It was some time before the unhappy 
girl was restored to consciousness ; and when 
she revived, the first words that escaped her lips 
—all pale and quivering with the intensity of her 
anguish—were : 

“ O my poor, poor mother! how will she bear 
this? I fear it will kill her; but God knows my 
innocence, and this thought shall console me.” 

“ Poor, canting hypocrite!” muttered Eveline, 
while a malignant smile lighted her large dark 
eyes, “ her piety has come quite too late to save 
her.” 

We will not stay to relate the conversation 
that passed between Mrs. Benson and Annie ; 
Annie had received her dues, and with a trem- 
bling step, and a well-nigh breaking heart, was 
treading her way through the crowded streets to 
her mother’s humble dwelling. 

“Why, Annie, child, what has t you 
home to-night ?” exclaimed Mrs. Selwyn, as she 
entered their small apartment; “we were not 
looking for you. But how pale you look, and 
I’m quite sure you have been weeping. Do tell 
me, dear, what it is that troubles you ?” 

“‘O, mother, mother!” cried Annie, as she 
threw her arms around her neck, and nestled her 
throbbing head upon her bosom, “I must tell 
you all, or my heart will surely break. Only to 
think of it, I have brought ruin and disgrace 
‘upon you—upon us all! Mrs. Benson has lost 
a diamond ring, and she found it in my purse ; 
how it came there I cannot tell; but though 
there is no possible way for me to prove my in- 
nocence, yet there is One who knows it. O, how 
ungrateful she thinks me, thus to repay her many 
kindnesses ! and how she wept when she pressed 
my hand, just before I left! and her voice quiv- 
ered as she said: ‘Annie, I pity you from my 
heart, I do.’ Don’t blame her, mother, she can- 
not help thinking me guilty ; and yet, I would 
far rather have died. I wish I could die now, 
mother, O, I really do!’ " 

When Annie had concluded her mournful re 
cital, the mother and daughter blended their tears 
in silence; for O, it is such & luxury to weep! 
such a relief to the aching, overcharged heart! 
At length Mrs. Selwyn said: ~ 

“Annie, my child, this is to us a dark, inscra- 
table providence ; but there may yet be light be- 
hind the cloud. Let us not lose our confidence 
in God, for has he not promised never to forsake 
those who trust in him? In this trying hour, 
human consolation can avail us nothing. Let us, 
my child, seek strength and comfort from above.” 
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The sable curtain of night had fallen around 
the earth, and the busy hum of the passers-by had 
ceased. Hushed were the strains of mirth, and 
sounds of revelry ; but in that lonely apartment 
of woe and sorrow, might have been seen, at that 
late hour, that heart-stricken mother and daugh- 
ter low upon their bended knees, communing 
with that Being who never slumbers nor sleeps. 
Could Annie’s accusers but have seen that aged 
mother, and viewed the holy light that irradiated 
her face, as she prayed for those who had brought 
this great and terrible trouble upon them; coald 
they have looked upon the beautiful “‘ madonna” 
like expression of the upturned face of the fair 
young creature by her side, and have heard the 
fervent responses that fell from her quivering 
lips, they would have felt that she was all too 
pure to be guilty of so dark a crime. ‘ 

The evening after the departure of Annie from 
Mrs. Benson’s, that lady and her husband were 
seated in their luxuriously furnished apartment. 
At length the gentleman raised his eye from the 
paper Hie had been perusing, and gazing silently 
and intently upon the face of his young wife for 
& moment, said : 

“Ellen, you look sad ; what troubles you ?” 

“ Not sadder than I feel, Charles,” was the re- 
joinder. “Iam thinking about poor Annie Sel- 
wyn; I have striven all the evening to banish 
her from my thoughts, but her pale, sad face is 
constantly before me.” 

“0, Ellen, you are quite too sensitive. For 
my own part, instead of reproaching yourself, I 
think you may take considerable credit for let- 
ting her off so easily. If I’d had my say about 
the affair, she should have been made a public 
example, and I’m not sure but in the end it 
would have been better for her. She reminds me 
of the story of the viper that turned and stung 
the hand of the one who had kindly nourished it. 
Now, pray do cheer up, Ellen dear, and think 
no more about the girl, for she is unworthy of 
your thoughts.” 

“ Well, God grant that her innocence may yet 
be proved,” said Mrs. Benson, as she sighed 
heavily, and then relapsed into her former mus- 
ing mood. 

Weeks came and went, but they brought no 
token for good to the stricken heart of Annie 
Selwyn ; but each day the shadow rested darker 
around her path. 

“Mr. Harrington,” said a little boy, who had 
long resided in the family of Mr. Benson, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Benson’s brother, Walter, “ I have 
something I want to tell you, and so I followed 
you into the garden. I have thought I would 
tell you a good many times, but have not dared 


to; bat last week when Mrs. Benson sent me to 
carry some patterns to Annie Selwyn—you know 
her, Mr. Harrington, the girl who sewed at the 
house—she came to the door when I knocked, 
and O, how she looked, so white and thin! and 
when she spoke to me, her voice was so low and 
sad that it made the tears come into my eyes, 
and I had to hurry away without speaking, for 
my throat swelled and swelled, so that I could 
not say a word, and when I got away where 
there couldn’t anybody see me, O, how I cried! 
and then my throat didn’t ache so any more, and 
that day I made up my mind that I would tell 
you all, the first chance I could get.” 

“ Well, my boy, go on,” said Walter, as he 
laid his hand caressingly upon his head, and 
smoothed his damp, dark locks. “Come into 
the summer-house, and then we shall be out of 
sight ; and don’t be afraid to tell me all.” 

“ Well, then,” said the boy; “ you know while 
Annie Selwyn was here, Mrs. Benson lost her 
diamond ring, and it was found in her purse, and 
so all the folks believed she stole it. Well, that 
morning—are you quite sure there’s no one to 
hear me, Mr. Harrington ‘—as I passed her room 
door, which stood open, I saw Miss Eveline bend- 
ing over her band-box, and when she found that 
I saw her, her face at first was mighty pale, and 
then red, and as she came towards me, a small 
green purse dropped from her hand, and a ring 
rolled out of it upon the floor. She picked it up 
quick, and then said ; 

“* Henry, if you wont tell what you have seen, 
I'll give you this silver half dollar; come, pro- 
mise now, that’s a good boy.’ 

“*T don’t want the money,’ said I, ‘and I 
guess I sha’n’t promise ;’ for I never did mach 
like Eveline, she was so spiteful. 

“ Well, do as you please, Master Henry,’ said 
she, looking at me so ugly with her great black, 
staring eyes that it quite frightened me; ‘but if 
you dare to tell, I'll be the means of your leav- 
ing this house, and that aint ali.’ 

“This made me afraid not to promise, and so 
I did; and when I heard the servants say that 
Annie Selwyn had stolen the ring, I thought if 
I was only to tell what I knew, it might help to 
prove that she did not steal it, and I knew I 
ought to, but somehow I could not find courage ; 
but the other day when I saw her looking so al- 
tered, it made me think all about how kind she 
was to me, just as gentle as if she had been my 
sister, and I made up my mind to tell everything 
I knew about the ring, in spite of Miss Eveline.” 

“T am sorry that you did not come to this de- 
termination before. But you may go now, and 
mind that you do not breathe a word of this to 
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any one, until called upon, and then do not be 
afraid, but relate the story you have told me, and 


T assure you no harm shall come to you, my 
boy.” 


“©, Walter, Walter!” cried Mrs. Benson, 
when he had related to her the conversation that 
had passed between himself and Henry, “only 
to think what that poor girl has suffered! I will 
eall Eveline atonce, and make her confess all, 
Heaven be praised, it is not too late to make res- 
titation, in part, to poor Annie Selwyn !” 

Consternation was written upon Eveline’s 
every feature, as Henry proceeded at the request 
of Mrs. Benson to relate the facts in regard to 


the ring ; and the girl seeing no chance for es- 
cape, at once owned her guilt, and the motives 
that induced her to commit the heartless deed. 

The lamp burned dimly in the apartment of 
Widow Selwyn, and its flickering rays fell upon 
the pale face of the mother, who was hanging 
ever the bed on which Annie was lying, tossing 
from side to side, and occasionally moaning 
piteously. 

“ Mother,” she at length said, ‘‘ what is to be- 

come of us? I heard you tell Letta you was 
burning your only candle, and that your last 
stick of wood was upon the fire. Besides, you 
had but a fourpenny loaf of bread left in the 
bouse.” 
- “ This is all true, Annie; but I comfort my- 
self with the thought that our Heavenly Father 
‘suffereth not even a sparrow to fall to the 
ground without his notice ;’ and does he not still 
‘temper the wind to the shorn lamb?’ I verily 
believe this, and I will trust him though he hides 
his face from me.” 

“ Your words sound very sweet and cheering 
to me, mother,” replied Annie, as she turned 
upon her pillow and closed her eyes, and in a 
few moments was in a gentle slumber. 

A gentle tap at the door soon called Mrs. Sel- 
wyn from her post, and hastening to open it, be- 
fore her stood Mrs. Benson and Walter Har- 


ington. 

“Is Annie Selwyn within ?” was the inquiry 
that greeted her. 

“She is,” was the response of Mrs. Selwyn, 
as she pointed towards the bed. Mrs. Benson’s 
heart was full. As she bent over the emaciated 
form of Annie, and stood gazing silently upon 
the pale face before her, she suddenly unclosed 
ber eyes, and looking steadily at Mrs. Benson 
for a moment, she extended her band, and a 
sweet smile played over her countenance as she 
exclaimed : 

“ It is indeed Mrs. Benson! © this is very, 
very kind of you!” 


THE LOST RING. 


For some moments Mrs. Benson’s tears fell 
thick and fast upon the little thin and almost 
transparent hand, resting 80 confidingly in her 
own, and at length she said : 

“ Annie, will you, can you forgive me all the 
bitter injustice I have unintentionally done you? 
Many and many a sleepless night have I spent 
since the unbappy affair in regard to my diamond 
ring, thinking of you; and if ever I raised a 
grateful prayer to God, it was that hour that 
brought proof of your perfect innocence.” 

Readily did Annie extend forgiveness to Mrs. 
Benson; and as Walter Harrington sat a silent 
and unseen listener to the words that fell from 
Annie Selwyn’s lips, he brushed the tears from 


his eyes ever and anon, for he had never wit 
nessed so holy and touching a display of Chris- 
tian humility and forbearance. 

The widow’s prayer that night was as a song 
of praise; and words would be inadequate to 
describe the secret happiness that was nestling 
in the silent depths of Annie Selwyn’s heart. 

Firm and unchanging was the friendship that 
Mrs. Benson now felt for the sewing girl, hum- 
ble and unpretending as she was; and it was 
among the happiest moments of her life when 
Walter Harrington claimed her as his wife, and 
took her to his own beautiful home—the home 
that was now to afford a refuge for Mrs. Selwyn, 
Letta and Charlie; and whenever Annie revert- 
ed to the disappearance of the diamond ring, and 
the train of circumstances connected with it, she 
would recall her mother’s words: “Annie, my 
child, trust in God ; there may yet be light be- 
hind the cloud.” . 


A DEATH CLOCK. 


We have va ch informed of a truly 
wonderful clock, which is said to belong toa 
farfiily in Ne The clock is of nn a con- 
struction, and to the family of Mr. L—y ; 
but all the efforts of clockmakers have not been 
able to make it keep time—consequently, it has 
been permitted to rest in silence. A few hours 
before the death of Mr. 97 4 8 sister, some short 
time sinee, struck one, after 
a silence of many months. It thus continued to 
maintain its pn until another member of the 
family was prostrated with a fatal malady, when 
it again strack one, and on the following day the 
child was buried. A year elapsed, when a sec- 
ond child sickened and died. The clock was 
punctual in sounding one a few hours previous 
to its death. A third child, a little boy fifteen 
months old, was afflicted with scrofula, which 
baffled the skill of his physician, and died. The 
clock gave the usual warning, and struck one, 
It has never failed in unite © death knell 
when any of the famil ‘ we possession it 
now is were about to “There are stranger 
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things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.” — Cincinnati paper. 
4 


' DIDST EVER SEB THE DEWDROPS? 


DAP AAA 


BY AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


Didst ever see the dewdrops, 
As at early morn they lay 
Upon the grassy meadow, 
And on flowerets bright and gay? 
Didét ever mark the freshness 
Of each flower and tiny leaf, 
After they had departed— 
Those emblems fair of grief? 
Each human flower’s oft bathed in tears, 
And sad they sometimes seem ; 


But as the dew upon the flowers 


Doth make them brighter gleam, 
So every anguish of the heart 
But purifies the soul, 
And every storm, however rough, 
Doth sanctify the whole. , 


I would not care to live a life 
Of sunshine without shade, 

Or have the promptings of my will 
Implicitly obeyed. 

I'd rather have the storm at times 
To whirl around my way, 

So that I could appreciate 
A fairer, brighter day. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGB. 


Lert the reader fancy a delicious garden at- 
tached to a noble country seat in one of the ru- 
ral counties of England, on a fine summer morn- 
ing. On three sides it is enclosed by a high 
wall ; on the fourth it is separated by a hawthorn 
hedge from a smooth-shaven lawn, shaded here 
and there by clamps of graceful trees, and ex- 
tending up to the fine old manor-house with its 
quaint gables and diamond-paned windows of the 
Elizabethan era. In the garden there are arbors, 
fountains, statues, trellises covered with luxuri- 
ant grape-vines, flowers and flowering shrubs of 
all kinds, and sunbeam and shadow play together 
through its wide extent. Such is Halidon Hall, 
the residence of Sir Hamphrey Halidon, “a fine 
old English gentleman all of the olden school.” 

Surely he must be a happy man. Let us wait 
and see. A hale, ruddy old fellow of sixty-five 
is Sir Hamphrey—a devoted horticulturist, some- 
thing of a fox hunter, a man of tastes and accom- 
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dragoon guards; in his manhood he made some- 
thing of a figure in parliament. An old bachelor 
from Epicurean principle, he has not succeeded 
in escaping all the trials of life, as may be infer- 
red from the soliloquy he indulges in according 
to his wont of talking to himself, as he paced to 
and fro in one of the shady and mosaic-paved 
alleys of his garden, or “pleasaunce,” as it was 
termed in the old time. 

“Surely never was a man so harassed and 
perplexed asIam. To think that in my old 
age, when I felt seeure of my neighborhood by 


the tenure of the surrounding property, in pops 
this confounded Dr. Grossbeak from London, 


and sets up a mad-house under my very nose. I 
suppose I shall have lunatics clambering up my 
garden walls, and making faces at me from the 
coping, or inroads upon my premises, playing 
out their mad freaks at my expense. Then 
there’s my niece Emily—a beauty and a fortane. 
I thought to see her married to some fine young 
countryman, when lo! at Paris she falls in with 
a confounded foreigner, and gives heart and 
hand te him. To be sure the fellow was hand- 
some, accomplished, well-born, and all that—bat 
after a year of marriage she comes back to mé 
alone—out of humor with her husband and her- 
self, virtually, if not legally, separated. Ah, 
here she comes! I am determined to find out 
the cause of their separation—hitherto she has 
evaded my questions ; but now I am resolved she 
shall make a full confession.” 

The lady thus alluded to was an exceedingly 
beautiful woman of two-and-twenty—one of those 
fresh, healthy, dark-haired, dark-eyed English- 
women, whose charms, if fully developed at 
twenty, or thereabouts, last far beyond the middle 
age. She was elegantly attired in a morning 
dress, and now approached her uncle slowly, 
stopping here and there to inhale the fragrance 
of some opening flower. 

“Emily, my dear,” said the old gentleman, 
“you look charmingly to-day. The absence of 
your husband does not seem to prey upon your 

“The absence of an annoyance never affects 
me disagreeably, uncle,” replied the lady, drily. 

“ Then you don’t love him ?” 

“ He does not love me,” replied Emily, with a 
half sigh. 

“ Are you sure of that, my dear?” 

* Quite sure.” 

“Emily,” said the old man, taking her hand 
gently, and leading her to a rustic seat, “ there is 
@ mystery about this affair which you must clear 
up to my satisfaction. I have been a father to 
you, and it is your duty to tell me all.” 


plishments. In his youth he served in the 


“I have very little to tell you, Sir Humphrey,” 
said the lady, plucking a rose to pieces as she 
spoke. 


“ You have never even described your husband 
to me, my dear.” 

“TI am no portrait-painter, uncle. Suffice it to 
say that Colonel Eugene Lavalle is a handsome 
man—a very handsome man he thinks himeelf; 
and I am sure he was never so happy as when 
dressed in full uniform, and mounted on his 
black charger, showing himself at the head of his 
regiment on the Champ de Mars. He was very 
much in love—with himself.” 

“You are severe, my child.” 

“Iam just. For two months I thought in- 
deed he did love me. But if so, why did he ac- 
cept an embassy to Vienna, and set out for his 
mission alone ¢” 

“There might have been political reasons for 
that,” said Sir Humphrey. 

“TI do not believe it, uncle.” 

“We ought always to believe the motives of 
our friends good till we prove them to be other- 
wise.” 

“You shall hear the rest of my story, sir. 
Two months passed without my hearing a word 
from him. At last came a letter of an old date, 
but I was so much piqued at his long silence, 
that I answered him very coldly. He replied 
with much warmth—I retorted in the same spirit, 
and the correspondence ended. At last he re- 
signed his appointment, and came back to Paris ; 
but I had already sought refuge from his neglect 
and inditference here, where my infancy—my 
happiest days were passed.”’ 

“It seems by your own account, my dear,” 
said Sir Hamphrey, after a thoughtful pause, 
“that you abandoned him.” 

“Say what you please of my conduct, uncle, I 
could not bear the thought of witnessing with 
my own eyes the humiliating spectacle of his 
estrangement.” 

“ And you have not heard from him since you 
left France ?” 

“He wrote me once, but I sent back his letter 
unopened. I heard of his plunging into the gay- 
est circles, and figuring as one of the gayest of 
the gay. Could I require stronger proof that I 
have lost his affections ¢” 

“The gayest countenance often veils the sad- 
dest heart,” said the old man. “ He may love 
you yet.” 

“T cannot think so.” 

“ But you love him still, I am sure.” 

“ Pray, don’t insult me, uncle,” said the lady, 


angrily. 
“ Alas!” said the old man, “ how often in this 
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sad world are two loving hearts forever estranged 
from each other from some misunderstanding— 
some mutual misconception. It was wrong in 
Colonel Lavalle to leave his country without you. 
Man and wife ought never to be separated. A 
temporary absence, in the chance of life, often 
turns out an eternal one. But let us drop this 
painful subject for the present. Here comes 
Fianders—let us hear what news he brings from 
the village. Well, Flanders, where have you 
been 

This question was addressed to a short, thick- 
set, red-faced fellow, in an unexceptionable livery 
suit, who now made his appearance—and after 
touching his hat to his master, stood before him 
with the stiff perpendicularity of a ramrod. 

“ King’s Arms, Sir Humphrey,” replied the 
servant. 

“The tavern, as usual,” said the baronet, with 
asmile. “-Well, what is there new at the King’s 
Arms, beside the ale ?” 

“ An arrival, Sir Humphrey.” 

“ Ah! who is it?” 

“Foreign gen’l’man, Sir Humphrey. Pays 
like a prince—orders servants like a lord ; break- 
fast, champagne and beefsteak ; luncheon, oysters 
and Burgundy. Kissed chambermaid, and gave 
her a guinea. Frenchman, moustache, undress 
uniform !” 

Mr. Fianders’s sentences were jerked out with 
peculiar emphasis. 

“Did you learn his name?” asked Emily, 
taking a slight interest in the narrative. 

“Yes’m. Colonel Eugene Lavalle.” 

Emily uttered a faint cry and changed color. 

“ Lady faint ?” inquired Flanders of Sir Hum- 
phrey, jerking his thumb in the direction of the 
baronet’s niece. 

“No—it is nothing. Have you anything more 
to tell us?” 

“Gen’l’man gave me a guinea.” 

“ What was that for ?” asked Sir Humphrey. 

“ Gen’l’man told landlord he wanted to see 
the new mad-house—came down purposely from 
Lon’on. Landlord told him he couldn’t see it 
without permit from the directors. I told him 
you'd give him a letter to the doctor. Was I 
right 

“ Yes,” said Sir Humphrey, after a moment’s 
reflection. “ Follow me into the house, and I’ll 
write the note.” Then handing a crown-piece 
to the servant, the baronet whispered some direc- 
tions in his ear. 

“ My eyes, what jolly fun!” cried the fellow, 
slapping his thigh with his hand, while his coun- 
tenance lighted up with a broad grin. “The 
Frenchman li be done brown, as sure’as my 
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name’s Jack Flanders. Beg pardon, Sir Hum- 
phrey.” 

“Let us walk into the drawing-room, my 
dear,” said the baronet, drawing his niece’s arm 
within his. “I have something for your private 
ear.”’ 

Half an hour afterwards Mr. John Flanders 
might have been seen ushering the dashing 
French colonel into the presence of Sir Hum- 
phrey, who received him in the garden. After 
this the valet bowed obsequiously, and took his 
departure. 

“ Pray, sir,” said Colonel Lavalle, in perfectly 
good English, “have I the honor of addressing 
Doctor Solomon Grossbeak *” 

“My name, sir,” said Sir Humphrey, with all 
the gravity he could muster. 

“ Then, sir,” said the colonel, “allow me the 
honor of presenting my apology for intrusion.” 

And with a graceful bow he tendered Sir 
Humphrey his own letter of introduction to Doe- 
tor Grossbeak. After perusing it, the baronet 
extended his hand, and said : 

“ Any gentleman bearing credentials from my 
respected neighbor, Sir Humphrey Halidon, is 
sure of a welcome from me. I am very happy 
to make your acquaintance, colonel.” 

“You do me too much honor, sir,” replied the 
visitor. “I had heard of your establishment in 
France. The treatment of the insane, doctor, 
has occupied much of my attention. Though I 
pass for a frivolous young man, I am by no 
means destitute of serious purposes. Indeed, an 
event in my own life has saddened my existence, 
and rendered me more than ever keenly sensible 
of the sufferings of my fellows.” 

“And pray, colonel, if my curiosity does not 
seem impertinent, what cloud can have cast a 
shadow on your brilliant prospects ?” 

“A twelvemonth since, doctor, I married a 
most charming woman. After a compulsory ab- 
sence, I found, on my return to Paris, that she 
had left my bed and board without a cause, as 
the advertisements say, nor have I been able to 
discover her whereabouts.” 

“Yet men say you bear her desertion very 
well, colonel,” said the pretended doctor. 

“ Morbleu!” answered the colonel, laughing. 
“What would you have? I am only five-and- 
twenty. Pride compels me to feign gayety, and 
sometimes I succeed in imposing on myself. Be- 
sides, what says our spiritual author? Quand on 
n’a pas ce qu'on aime, il faut aimer ce qu’on a. 
French philosophy, you will say—but it is phi- 
losophy, afver all. But to abandon self—your 
location is admirable, your gardens enchanting, 
and if the exterior of the establishment equal the 
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interior, you can boast of the very first lunatic 
asylum in the world. Butallons! I am dying 
with impatience to see the inside arrangements 
of your household.” 

“Then you will have the kindness to excuse 
me for a few moments,” sald the baronet, “and 
amuse yourself here while I prepare my patients 
to receive you.” 

At this moment a plaintive female voice was 
heard singing a melancholy air in the garden. 
The words were not distinguishable, but the air 
was inexpressibly touching and tender. Colonel 
Lavalle started. R 

“ By heaven!” he exclaimed, “I never 
a finer voice at the grand opera.” 

“One of my patients, poor thing!” said Sir 
Humphrey. ‘ 

“Is there no hope for her ?” 

“Incurable,” replied Sir Humphrey, shaking 
his head sadly. “But I must leave you. I beg 
you will be careful not to alarm my poor patient. 
I perceive she is coming this way. Au revoir, 
colonel.’”’ 

Colonel Lavalle withdrew from the pathway 
as Emily approached, her hair fantastically dress- 
ed with straws and flowers, in the received style 
of love-lorn madness. She sank listlessly into a 
seat, and as she turned her head towards him 
Lavalle recognized his wife, and exclaimed vehe- 
mently, “ Emily! By heaven!” 

The lady started; her dark eyes rested on the 
countenance of her husband, but she gave no 
sign of recognition. 

“ Some one called my name,” she said. “O, 
sir,” she continued, rising and wringing her 
hands, “ have you seen my Eugene?” 

“Have I seen him?” cried Lavalle. “ Look 
on me, dear, lost Emily—I am your Eugene— 
your husband.” 

“ Husband!” she cried, pressing her hand on 
her temples. “ No, no, he has forgotten me—he 
is far away—he will never come back!” and she 
sighed heavily. 

“Look on me, dearest; try to remember the 
past—try to recall your faculties. Iam indeed 
your own Eugene.” 

“ Away, away !’”’ cried the lady, with a gesture 
of repugnance. “ You mock me because my 
brain is weak. Eugene is lost—forever lost!” 
and sinking into a seat, she covered her face with 
both hands. 

Sir Humphrey had approached the scene of 
this interview, and stood near by a silent specta- 
tor, conquering with difficulty his disposition to 
burst out into a hearty fit of laughter. Lavalle 
suddenly perceived him, and rushing towards 
him, pressed a purse of gold into his hand. 
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“Doctor,” he said, “with a choking voice, 
“be kind to her. I will pay your care with gold. 
When you cease to receive remittances from me, 
know that 1am no more. Farewell.” 

“ Stay,” cried Sir Humphrey, alarmed at the 
agony of his niece’s husband. “Stay and hear me.” 

“T cannot, I cannot linger here,” cried La- 
valle, fiercely. “My brain reels—I must away 
from this piteous spectacle. But you shall hear 
from me—I will write, I will write.” And he 
fied from the spot with all possible speed. 

“ Hallo, there!” shouted a voice behind him. 
“ You sir, mounseer, hold hard !’” 

Lavalle turned and beheld Flanders, out of 
breath, and gesticulating frantically. 

“ Well, fellow, what now ?” 

“Sich a ram go!” said the valet, bursting into 
horse-laugh. 

“Continue this insolence, and I'll murder 
you,” said the colonel, grasping him by the 
throat. “ What do you mean, dog ?” 

“T mean as how you've been done very brown, 
mounseer. Don’t choke me, but hear me. You 
gave me a guinea just now to drink your health. 
Can’t see a hon’rable gen’leman imposed upon.” 

“ Speak out.” 

“ That air aint the mad-house, mounseer. The 
*sylum is over the way. That air aint the doc- 
tor; it’s my mas’r, Sir Humphrey Halidon. 
That air young lady aint no more mad nor I be. 
Are you up to trap now?” 

“Don’t say a word,” cried Lavalle, with a joy- 
ous revulsion of feeling. ‘“ Don’t say a word, 
and I will pay them in their own coin.” 

“ Bat don’t let on as how I ’peached, moun- 
seer.” 

“Not a word; only follow my directions, and 
here's a couple of guineas to strengthen your 
memory.” 

The valet’s face lighted up with a broad grin, 
as he listened to the detailed instractions of 
Colonel Lavalie, and promised to perform his 
part in the projected farce faithfully and well. 

Meanwhile Sir Humphrey and his niece were 
talking over their own project, when they were 
startled by a terrific crash of glass, and immedi- 
ately afterwards Flanders came running up to 
them, his eyes starting out of his head with well- 

terror. 

“O mas’r! O my lady!” he exclaimed. 
“’Ere’s the rummest go of all.” 

“Speak out!—what is it?” cried Sir Hum- 


“ The foreign gen’leman—him with the ancho- 
vies on his upper lip.” 

“What of him ?” cried uncle and niece in a 
breath. 
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“He’s gone mad—mad as a March hare, and 
ten times madderer. He turned a flip-flap, head 
over heels, right into the oratorio where you 
keeps the wictory lily, and he’s been playing 
foot-ball with the japoniky pots.” 

“O, heavens!” cried Emily, “here he comes 
—perhaps my voice will soothe him. How 
criminally we have acted.” 

Colonel Lavalle, with his dress in the most 
admired state of disorder, here came galloping 
up on a restive broomstick, brandishing his walk- 
ing stick in the air. 

“ Out of the way,” he cried, “or I’ll sabre you 
all! Close up to the front there—charge !” 

“ Eugene!” cried Emily. 

“ Halt!” said the colonel, reining in his broom- 
stick. “Colors to the front! Honneur aur 
dames! Salute the ladies !” 

“ Eugene,” said the same voice. 

“ Madame,” said the colonel, dismounting 
from his broomstick, and giving it in charge to 
Flanders. 

“Don’t you know me, Eugene? I am your 
Emily !” 

“ My Emily loved me once,” said the colonel, 
passing his hand wildly over his forehead. 

“ She loves you still,” said the lady. 

“ My Emily used to place her little hand in 
mine.”’ 

“ Does she now withhold it?” said the lady, 
giving her hand, 

“ My Emily permitted me to kiss it,” said the 
colonel. 

“ Does she now forbid it ?” 

Lavalle kissed the white hand that lay in his 
lovingly. 

“ My Emily permitted me to press her lips.” 

The ripe, dewy lips of the beautiful lady were 
offered to the colonel’s salute. 

“ My Emily permitted my arm to encircle her 
slender waist.” 

The lady rested her head upon her husband’s 
shoulder. 

“You have worked a greater wonder than 
Doctor Grossbeak,” said the colonel, in his nata- 
ral voice. “Sir Humphrey, your plot was well 
laid, but I have paid you fairly in your own coin.” 

“Then you were not mad,” cried Madame 
Lavalle, joyously. 

“No more than you were, dearest. But yon 
were indeed mad when you thought me forgetful 
of or unfaithful to your charms. Reasons of 
state compelled me to depart from Paris. The 
same motives induced me to prolong my stay. 
The same reasons compelled me to mix in the 
gayest society, to flirt with the liveliest coquettes, 
to appear the most confirmed and mauvais sujet 
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of them. But I was never untrue to you, and I 
had devoted my life to the task of finding you 
again.” 

“ And I, too, Eugene,” said the happy wife, 
“have loved you all along, although my pride 
compelled me to conceal my true feelings, be- 
lieving, as I did, that you had forgotten me.” 

“Chance,” said Sir Humphrey, “ has enabled 
me to bring about a reconciliation which I felt 
ought to take place. I welcomed you as a stran- 
ger; permit me now as a relative, to take you by 
the hand, and bid you heartily welcome to Hali- 
don Hall, your home as long as you choose to 
remain here.” 

“Perhaps I will accept your offer,” said the 
colonel, gaily; “for in the compulsory gaieties 
of Paris, I might perhaps again awaken the jeal- 
ousy of my dear little wife here.” 

“No, never, Eugene,” cried Emily, witn an 
earnestness that carried conviction to his heart. 

In spite of his promise to Flanders, Colonel 
Lavalle revealed to Sir Humphrey, in strict con- 
fidence, however, the agency of that extraordi- 
nary valet in the discovery of the plot against 
him ; but since his treachery had turned out so 
happily for all concerned, the baronet generously 
added another guinea to the fees he had that day 
received, and the evening closed with joy to all 
beneath the old manorial roof of Halidon Hall. 


FLOWERS AND FAITH. 

The vital instincts of flowers correspond to 
some characteristics of faith. Put a flower-pot 
on your parlor window, and its flowers will inva- 
riably turn towards the light without. No mat- 
ter how often you change the position of the 
plant, the flowers will always turn towards the 
window. Faith and piety seek the light; sin 
seeks darkness. Some love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil, Put a plant 
in a dark but a single light 
penetrating through some crevice in the shutter, 
and it will turn towards the where it enters. 
Different persons enjoy different degrees of spir- 
itual illumination. dome have their eyes but 
half opened, seeing men as trees walking ; others 
walk in the meridian effulgence of the sun. Con- 
version turns the eyes of the soul Christward. 
“He that followeth after me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 

Flowers turn the face of their hearts heaven- 
ward. Thus uplifted and open, the sun shines 
down into their inmost being; the dew gently 
distils and core, until its 
drops gather on their petals and leaves like glis- 
tang pearls, reflecting the colors of the rainbow. 
For a flower to turn its face earthward, is unnat- 
ural and ruinous; for its thus form a roof, 
to keep out of its heart rain, dew and sunlight. 


is a ; 

playing a dishonest game of cards. 


AN IRISH DUELLIST. 


Pat Power, of Daragle, was a fat; robust man, 
much distinguished for his intemperance, and 
generally seen with glowing red face. He on 
one occasion fought with a fire-eating companion 
named Bill Brisco. When taking aim, he said 
he still had friendship for him, and would show 
it; so he only shot off his whisker and the top of 
his ear. W travelling in England, Power 
had many encounters with persons who were 
attracted by his brogue and clumsy appearance. 
On one occasion, a group of gentlemen were sit- 
ting in a box at one end of the room when he 
entered at the other. The representative of Irish 
manners at this time on the English stage was a 
tissue of ignorance, blunders and absurdities ; 
and when a real Irishman appeared off the stage, 
he was always supposed to have the characteristic 
of his class, and so a fair butt for ridicule. When 
Power took his seat in the box, the waiter came 
to him with a gold watch, with a gentleman’s 
compliments, and a request to know what o’clock 
it was by it. Power took the watch, and, then 
directed the waiter to let him know the person 
who sent it. He pointed out one of the group. 
Power rang the bell for his servant, and directed 
him to bring his pistols and follow him. He put 
them under his arm, and, with the watch in his 
hand, walked up to the box, and, presenting the 
watch, begged to know to whom it belonged. 
When no one was willing to own it, he drew his 
own silver one from his fob, and presenting it to 
his servant, desiring him to keep it; and putting 
up the gold one, he gave his name and address, 
and assured the company he would keep it safe 
till called for. It was never claimed. On an- 
other occasion he ordered supper; and while 
waiting for it, he read the newspaper. After 
some time, the waiter laid two covered dishes on 
the table ; and when Power examined thei? con- 
tents, he found they were two dishes of smoking 
potatoes. He assed the waiter to whom he was 
indebted for such good fare; and he pointed to 
two gentlemen in the opposite box. Power de- 
sired his servant to attend him, and, directing 
him in Irish what to do, quietly made his supper 
of the potatoes, to the great amusement of the 
Englishmen, Presently his servant appeared 
with two more covered dishes, one of which he 
had laid down before his master, and the other 
before the persons in the opposite box. When 
the covers were removed, there was found in each 
a loaded pistol. Power took up his and cock- 
ed nh telling 7 of lace to take up the sec- 
ond, assuring him “ were at a ro) 
distance for a close shot, and if one fell, he was 
ready to give satisfaction to the other.” The 

ies immediately rushed out without waiti 

r asecond invitation, and with them sev 

in the adjoining box. As they were 
all in too great a hurry to pay their ‘oning, 
Power paid it for them along with his own.— 


ip 
tage, well or ill, ev 
one sympathizes with it; but when a fond 
are making love, we at them, or at 
are wholly unmoved. hat is the reason of it! 
Because love is essentially selfish, and we can- 
not sympathize with selfishness.—Jean Paul. 
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{ontermat.] 


BY MARIA M. JONES. 


Blow ye softly, gentle breezes, 
O’er the spot where Willie lies; 
*Tis for him the mother's weeping, 

*Tis for him the father sighs! 


Bring ye on your wings, fair zephyrs, 
Fragrance from the woodland flower; 
Gentle music waft ye ever 
From the sweetest fairy’s bower! 


Bird, that in the morning soareth 
From the flowery grove, 

Sing your sweetest notes outpouring 
O’er the grave we fondly love! 


Stars, that brightly shine at even 
In the azured vault on high, 

Look upon it from the heavens, 
With a tender, pitying eye! 


Where the wild rose blooms in summer, 
Where the streamlet passeth by, 

Where the bee is ever murmuring, 
There our darling one we lie; 


Where the gentle lily bloometh, 
With her pale and pensile brow; 

And the violet fair perfumeth 
There we lay our darling now; 


Queen of even, treading softly 
On the meek and silent air, 
Shed thy brightest halo gently 
O’er the grave we've made him there! 


{onromat.) 


CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA, 


BY W. W. FROST. 


A surers chamber, rich with hangings de- 
signed by the immortal pencil of Raphael, and 
adorned with magnificent paintings, was occu- 
pied by four lovely ladies. At one end of the 
vast apartment stood a bed of crimson velvet, 
embroidered with silver; and near it was a toilet 
table with its wondrous mirror, both of massive 
gold beaten into its present form. At the other 
end was a state chair, under a canopy, which was 
splendidly decorated. Scattered here and there 
amid the golden and silken couches, and tabou- 
rets, and inlaid tables, were beautiful Indian 
cabinets of rare and costly workmanship. 

At intervals music was heard from a foreign 
band that was stationed in the court beneath the 


windows, which were open, but so heavily draped 
with thick brocade, made heavier by being 
wrought with gold in a deep pattern of lilies and 
Parmese violets, that the sound came to the 

t softened and subdued ; and well was it 
that it did, else the tones had been torture to 
English ears. The music proceeded from the 
uncouth instruments of the Portuguese band, in 
honor of their princess, recently wedded to 
Charles II., of England. 

It was the queen, Catherine of Braganza, who 
sat in that chair of state. The others were the 
Countess of Suffolk, and two Portuguese ladies 
of rank—the Countess of Ponteval and the 
Countess of Penalva. The queen was the small- 
est of the quartette assembled here—a petite fig- 
ure, gipsey eyes, olive complexion, and rich, 
dark hair, gathered in a knot behind, with full, 
large curls, hanging gracefully down upon the 
neck. She was dressed in a black velvet robe, 
richly trimmed with lace. Her arms and neck 
were quite bare, but their extreme beauty de- 
served that they should be seen. A few pearls 
were all the ornaments she wore. 

Although the first month since her bridal had 
scarcely passed away, the young queen seemed 
melancholy and thoughtful, and her lip some- 
times quivered when she attempted to address 
her companions. The deepest sympathy was 
expressed in the countenances of the ladies. 
Two of them had accompanied the youthful bride 
in her triumphal entry into her kingdom. Since 
that time the color of her life bad faded into 
gray, and clouds dark and lowering had come 
upon her in the new home where she had antici- 
pated so great happiness. A few hours before 
she had suffered exquisite pain from the conduct 
of the king, who had not only insisted on making 
the infamous Lady Castlemaine a lady of the 
queen’s bedchamber, but, at her refusal to accept 
her, had led the odious woman into her presence 
before the whole court. 

When Charles presented her, the queen did 
not catch the name; so that she little imagined 
that she whom she had smiled upon and given 
her royal hand to kiss, was the bold, bad woman 
who was stealing from her the king’s affections, 
and making shipwreck of the poor heart that 
now longed to recall the last few weeks of a 
darkened youth. 

When the hapless Catherine became aware of 
this, she struggled so intensely to keep back the 
tears, that the blood gushed from her nostrils, 
and she had been brought to this room perfectly 
insensible. When she recovered, instead of 
soothing her wounded feelings, Charles insisted 
more strongly than ever that she should receive 
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the “poor lady ” whom her conduct had publicly 
injured. It was this that started the unbidden 
tears, and caused the sweet young face to wear & 
mournful aspect. It was so deeply mortifying 
to her pride, as well as cutting to her heart, to 
find herself but second, where she had a right to 
reign alone—in the heart of her husband. She 
sighed now for the freedom which, as Catherine 
of Braganza, she so fully enjoyed at her father’s 
court of Lisbon. Alas, for that trusting woman 
who had believed in princes ! 

Passionate and proud, she refused to receive 
the bold woman in the capacity which Charles 
wished. A stormy scene was the result, and un- 
restrained by the presence of the three ladies, 
who evidently were on the queen’s side, It was 
in vain. Scarcely had he left her apartment, 
when the object of their quarrel intraded herself. 
Catherine’s anger was at the boiling point, and 
one of the ladies left the room, craving her maj- 
esty’s permission to depart. The others would 
not leave their royal mistress to encounter the 
insolence of her impudent visitor, and stayed to 
sustain her by their presence. The young queen 
was too much discomposed to assert the dignity 
of her position, and the bold woman carried the 
day loftily, and compelled the attention which she 
could not win, 

From this day the queen was intruded on by 
the presence she so hated. Like the fabled shirt 
of Nessus, she clung to her with a pertinacity 
that Catherine had no means of resisting. If the 
queen rode out in the state-coach, lo! there was 
Lady Castlemaine ready to follow her into it. 
Did she go to the theatre or to church, to drive 
around the park, or to make visits, there was the 
detestable fuce that came between her and her 
lord. To crown all, Lady Castlemaine openly 
avowed herself a convert to the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. The queen was mortified and 
disgusted at this imitation of herself; for, of 
course, it was for no other purpose than to hold 
the king to herself through his religious faith. 
Charles lived and died a Catholic, and Lady 
Castlemaine was fully aware of the fact that he 
favored it. . 

But she, too, soon felt all the pangs she had 
given. Her jealousy was roused in two quarters ; 
for the king became suddenly more fond df Cath- 
erine, while at the same time he too evidently 
admired her new maid of honor, Frances Stuart. 

This beautiful girl was the daughter of Walter 
Stuart, Lord Blantyre, immortalized in her beau- 
ty by Philip Rotier the royal medalist, who took 
her for the model of the Britannia on the copper 


coinage of Great Britain. She was poor; but | 
this did not hinder the full flow of spirits that , 


characterized her. The king saw her, and from 
that moment the reign of Lady Castlemaine was 
partially over. Frances Stuart was a madcap 
and a coquette, and she trifled with Charles so 
openly, that her reputation suffered with the 
world; but although imprudent, she was virtu- 
ous, and the queen never lost her confidence in 


Lady Castlemaine—never very sweet-tempered 
—was furious at the open preference of Charles 
for her rival, and her passionate threats were so 
violent as to call forth only disgust from the dis- 
enchanted monarch. But the tyrant could not 
be disobeyed. She forced him back again, and 
meantime Frances Stuart became sensible of her 
imprudence, and was glad to marry her cousin, 
the Duke of Richmond and Lennox. Two years 
afterward she lost the beauty which had so near- 
ly proved a fatal gift by the small pox, and with 
it she lost the admiration of her royal lover. 

Many thought that Charles would submit to a 
divorce from the queen, after his repeated disap- 
pointments in an heir; and popular opinion 
pointed to Frances Stuart, while single, as the 
new queen. Perhaps the king had cherished 
some such intention, but the rancor which was 
shown to Catherine, and the bold conspiracy 
which threatened her as the murderess who at- 
tempted his life, were so monstrous, that they 
overreached all bound, and actually softened his 
heart toward her. Indeed, Charles, aside from 
his awful infidelities, was a kind husband in the 
main, and really loved his wife, as he showed by 
his conduct when she was abused by others. “I 
will never suffer an innocent lady to be oppress- 
ed,”’ was his reply to her enemies. A beautiful 
French girl was his next object of admiration, 
whom he afterward created Duchess of Cleve- 
land. 

In 1665 the great plague broke out in London, 
invading even the royal limits of Hampton 
Court. Then came the great fire, either of which 
events would seem sufficient to turn the most 
thoughtless into reflection and penitence. Yet 
the dissipated monarch and his abandoned court 
went on, unheeding what might justly have been 
looked upon as a righteous rebuke from the Al- 
mighty to their dissolute lives. 

Charles lived twenty years after this. One 
favorite succeeded another, all openly acknow- 
ledged, and equally bold, presuming and extrav- 
agant. The annals of the world do not present 
another career of royalty so long and so utterly 
dissolute as his. It is not with these that we 
have to do, however, but with the unfortunate 
and injured queen. 

It was the first Sabbath of February, 1685, that 
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Catherine and her ladies were performing their 
devotions as was their wont. While thus en- 
gaged, the king and his courtiers, male and 
female, were assembled in another apartment of 
the palace. Some of them were at cards, others 
even more shamelessly forgetting the day in idle 
songs, love-making and laughter; while a French 
boy was singing love ditties in the gallery. All 
day the king felt ill, yet he joined that God-for- 
getting crew at evening; and after a sleepless 
night, rose with a terrible premonition of coming 
sickness. By eight in the morning the queen 
was aroused with the tidings of his having been 
seized with apoplexy. She flew to his bedside, 
but was so completely overpowered with grief, 
that she fell into convalsions and was borne 
away. Before the last scene was over, she was 
again permitted to see him. They mutually 
asked pardon for any offences committed by each 
against the other, and they parted then and there 
forever. The physicians refased to allow her to 
re-enter the chamber. At twelve the next day 
Charles died, praying for. God’s mercy. 

The royal widow remained in England seven 
years after the death of the king, and then grati- 
fied the darling wish of her heart by returning to 
her own country. Here she was received with 
all the pomp of royalty, and the consideration 
due to one who had been the great instrument of 
freedom to Portugal. 

She remained there during her life. In her 


= last year she acted as queen-regent, her brother, 
“ Don Pedro, having delegated that right to her 
2 while ill. She prosecuted the war with Philip of 


Spain with the most brilliant success; and she, 
who in England had been thought scarce meet 
for the wife of the most dissolute of kings, was a 
; heroine, such as England never saw, with victo- 
rious armies in command, and a world to look 
on and admire her career. 

‘It was the last nightof the year 1705 that 
Catherine of Braganza yielded up a life so disas- 
trous in its commencement, so brilliant and hap- 
py in its going down. Her illness was sudden 
and short. In her childhood she had lost a be- 
loved child-brother, Don Theodosio, the infante 
of Portugal. Fondly had she cherished his 
memory through life, and in her old age she still 
expressed her desire to be interred beside him. 
e She was buried with all the pomp which would 
have attended a reigning sovereign, and with the 
strictest rites of her religion. 

There were those, even in England, who loved 
and honored their former queen; and to them 
the announcement of her death broaght a pang 
of grief which they had not felt even when 
Charles himself had died. Her few faults were 
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forgotten, and her many virtues remembered ; 
while the infamous women who had wrought her 
woes went down to unhonored graves, remem- 
bered only as the shameless mistresses of Charles 
the Second. 


MANUFACTURE OF WINE. 

The wine-press consists, in the majority of 
cases, of a massive shallow tub, varying in size 
from four feet square to as many square yards. 
Close to it stands a range of great butts, their 
number more or less, according to the size of the 
vin . The grapes are flung by the tub and 
caskful into the press. The treaders stamp dili- 
gently amid the masses, and the expressed juice 
pours | preyuse J out of a hole level with the bot- 
tom of the trough into a sieve of iron or wicker 
work, which stops the of the skins, and 
from thence drains into tubs below. Suppose at 
the moment of our arrival the press for a brief 
spaceempty. The treaders—big, perspiring men, 
in shirts and tucked up trowsers—spattered to 
the eyes with spatches of purple juice, lean upon 
their wooden spades and wipe their foreheads. 
Bat their respite is short. The creak of another 
cart-load of tubs is heard, and immediately the 
wagon is backed up to the broad, open window, 
or rather hole in the wall, above the trough. A 
minute suffices to wrench out tub after tub, and 
to tilt their already half-smashed clusters splash 
into the reeking press. Then to work again; 
jumping into the mountain of yielding, quivering 

, jamping and rioting, in masses 0 " 
fountains of juice about their font 
rush bubbling and gurgling away. Presently, 
having as it were drawn the first sweet blood of 
the new cargo, the eager tramping subsides into 
a sort of quiet, measured dance, while the tread- 
ers continue with their wooden s to turn the 
pulpy remnants of the fruit hither and thither, so 
as to expose the half-squeezed berries in every 
possible way to the muscular action of the inces- 
santly moving feet.— Visit to Madeira. 
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THE POST-OFFICE. 


There is no better place to view human nature 
in its various phases than to s the counte- 
nances of a crowd of le as they retire from 
the post-office window. sappointment, sorrow, 
pleasure, each has an impress on some counte- 
nance; an elderly woman appears—she soon re- 
ceives the same negative answer that she has 
heard for the last month. As she slowly retires 
you can plainly read despair. A merchant hur- 
riedly walks up and receives a letter; the envel- 
ope is broken, but he finds no expected remit- 
tance ; he retires a disappointed man. The young 
lady in the fall flush of youthful hopes, receives 
an expected letter from her lover; hastily the 
seal is broke ; can see her face wrea and 
illuminated with smiles, as the contents are pe- 
rused. A daughter of Erin hastens away to find 
some one to her the secrets contai in her 
letter. Truly, the postage system has a 
twofold effect to quickly disseminate information 
pon sr bring happiness to some, and misery 
to 
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OUR FOREST HOME. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


We once had a home near an old forest dim, 

Where the trees kissed the clouds, and bowed at 
the hymn 

Of strange birds untold, that sang to the blue, 

And awoke the young morn to bathe in the dew; 

Where flowers coquetted with every breeze, 

_ And streams all in love fled away to the seas; 

Where butterflies fluttered through long golden 
bowers, 

That slanted from heaven at noontide's soft hours. 


With hearts filled with glory, and footsteps as light 

As the young fawns that leave not a track in their 
flight, 

We fied through the woodlands, the red roses 
glowing 

On our cheeks and our lips from the summer-wind 
blowing ; 

O, we sang with the birds, and we danced with the 
breeze, 

And we strayed where the golden grain crested the 
leas ; 

We climbed the steep hilltops, all sunshine and 
flowers, 

And thought we could reach the white clouds in 
their bowers. 


O, glad were our hearts in that old forest dim, 
For we heard not the wide world’s sorrowing bymn; 


We knew not of anguish, oppression or pain, 

Our lives were like sunbeams afloat on the main, 
Till time sent its tempests of sorrow and care, 

And scattered the light through the waves of despair ; 
Now in silence and sorrow that home we deplore, 
And remembered with love are the days gone before. 


THE ARTIST IN FULL SAIL, | 


BY MINNIE FOSTER. 


Tue whole population of the good city of 
Brussels was in excitement. Talma, the great 
French tragedian, was to close his representa- 
tions of Leonidas, which had been raised to class- 
ical literature by young Pichat the author, who 
- was now realizing his first triumph. 

The doors of the theatre were besieged from 
. daybreak, and at noon the line of eager specta- 
tors extended to the Exchange; it'was evideut 
that the old play-house could not contain every 
one, and that many would he obliged to go away 
- without gratifying their curiosity. 

The hero of this commotion which had 

28 


excited these good old beer-drinkers, so little en- 
thusiastic in their nature, was standing near a 
window of the White Cross Hotel calmly shaving 
himeelf, regarding the crowd which he alone had 
attracted with as much indifference as if he was 
accustomed to this kind of triumph, and accepted 
it as a monarch who is no longer elated by the 
homage of his subjects. He chatted familiarly 
with an old friend, an inhabitant of the city, a 
great lover of tragedy, who had even attempted 
the stage in his time bat without success, and 
under the protection of Hamlet had doffed the 
buskin which suited him so little, and received 
the employment of tax-collector, in which he 
was more successful, and secure from the hisses 
of the multitude. 

“‘ Well, he will not come,” said the tragedian, 
in a tone which expressed wounded seff-love ; 
“he is an old fool, a misanthrope. I declare to 
you, dear Lesec, I selected Leonidas purposely 
for him, believing it would gratify his old repub- 
lican ideas and give him pleasure. It is the 
most declamatory and uninteresting tragedy we 
have played since Germanicus ; but I have pro- 
duced with great effect some high-sounding and 
patriotic verses, particularly in the country, and 
thus good David would have seen his picture 
brought upon the stage. Bat he will not come; 
he refused you, I am sure of it? Age, exile, re- 
membrances of the past, have fearfully estranged 
us—he is no longer our David of the consulate.” 

“T went to his house,” replied the collector. 
“ He received me as Hermione reeeived Orestes, 
in the fourth act of Andromache; the meeting 
was rather unpleasant. ‘I never go to the the- 


*twe,’ said he, bluntly. ‘Tell my friend Talma I 


thank him for his good intentions, but I retire to 
rest at nine o'clock ; it will give me pleasure to 
have him come and drink some beer and smoke 
a pipe with me before his departure.’ ”’ 

“He has become a trae Dutchman,” replied 
Talma, with an ironical smile. “Poor genius, 
see what he has come to !—smoking tobacco, and 
no longer believing in the arts. Persecution 
does more evil than the guillotine,” added the 
tragedian, in a bitter tone. “I can pardon the 
Restoration for surrounding us with ciphers, bat 
it ought not to exile our talents. But let as 
leave this subject ; we should speak politicly.” 

Talma finished shaving himself as a private 
individual would ; his friend silently admiring 
him, as if it was an extraordinary circumstance 
for the personator of so many heroes and demi- 
gods to deign to use a razor. And still the 
crowd increased, promising en ample harvest of 


pistolés and crowns to Leonidas. 


“Did you know, dear Lesec,” said the great 
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* actor, suddenly dashing the water upon his face, 
and winking his eye as if about making a satiri- 
cal speech, “that our ferocious republicans are 
sometimes as enraged with aristocracy as the old 
noblemen? I wager you ten Napoleons that 
David would come to the play, if I should give 
him the invitation! I did think of it, but the 
time failed me—my trade here is that of manager 
and galley-slave; rehearsals kill me, to have to 
play tragedy to talking dolls and prejudiced old 
men. Wait, I have three-quarters of an hour to 
myself, I will go and attack this old Roman in 
his fort. Will you accompany me ?”’ 

“ Willingly,” replied Lesec, bending his head 
as if conferring a favor. 

The tragedian, who off the stage was very 
simple in his manners, put on his great coat, and 
familiarly gave his arm to the collector, who, 
proud of such a companion, held up his head 
very haughtily while crossing the Exchange, and 
liberally took his share of the glances of curiosity 


and admiration which followed the two travellers 
on the way. 

““We may experience a storm,” said Lesec ; 
“so prepare yourself. I leave it all to you. I 
shall not mingle in it.” 


“Is he a lynx, then ?” replied the actor, quick- 
ening his step. “ Poor exile—poor crushed gen- 


ius, I pity thee !”’ 

The travellers soon arrived at the new Louvre 
of the celebrated artist, who was still comfortably 
situated, in spite of his loneliness and old age. 
A servant at least sixty years of age opened with 
difficulty the heavy door, having first examined 
the visitors through the wire grating, to see if 
they could be admitted, and ushered them into a 
drawing-room badly lighted and somewhat in 
disorder. The master of the French school, the 
illustrious exile, left his painting, and in an un- 
dress advanced to meet them with a rapid yet 


majestic step, although his body was somewhat 
bent by age. To the great surprise of Talma, 
who expected a cold reception, David smiled 
upon him, even throwing his pipe upon an arm- 
chair, to cordially shake hands with his friend. 

“You are welcome, my old comrade,” cried 
he, bluntly. ‘‘ You could not have come in a 
better time. I have not experienced such happi- 
ness for a long time as seeing you gives me!” 
And the old painter rubbed his hands—a sign 
with him of perfect content. 

Talma looked at Lesec, as if to say, ‘He is 
not quite so much of a devil as you made me be- 
lieve.” The honest collector replied only by a 
pantomime, his arms extended, and his eyes 
opened wide. “I do not understand it; the 
. barometer has changed. One thing is certain, 


he received me on my own account as a dog in a 
play of nine-pins.” 

“You must promise to come and dine with 
me to-morrow,” said the painter, accompanying 
his cordial invitation with a smile; and a smile 
upon a grave and austere face like David's bore 
more resemblance to a grimace, as he had in his 
mouth an eye-glass, which drew in his cheek 
while he conversed, and affected his pronuncia- 
tion. 

“T cannot accept, my good comrade,” replied 
Talma, in a tone of regret. ‘I play to-night for 
the last time ; to-morrow I set out for Paris.” 

“ You go to-morrow ?” 


“T must, Michelet and Damar have all the 
records to attend to, the committee urge my re- 
turn, Lemercier waits for me to read with him 
Richard III.” 

“Ah, ha! I shall make game of the commit- 
tee; you shall go the day after to-morrow—the 


French theatre will not starve for one day. I 


expect my friend Girodet, and you must dine 
with us. It will carry me back twenty years, 
and recall our parties at Hollikens at the gate of 
the Louvre.” 


The illustrious exile accompanied these words 
with a second smile more frightful than the first, 


The comedian was slightly affected by it, for 
there was a sadness in his friend’s manner which 
betrayed that his thoughts were of his lost 
country. 

“I will stay, I will stay, my good David!” 
earnestly replied the tragedian. “I will not fail 
in my duty to thee, I will take one day of ab- 
sence for our pleasant societies, but upon one 
condition, that you will make a sacrifice for me, 
and come and see me play Leonidas this evening.” 

“ Ah, well, you have gained your point. I 
consent,” replied the painter, quite affable and 
joyous at the prospect of a visit from his friends, 
“Twill go and see Leonidas, my comrade; but 
if I should take a nap—which I always do at a 
play—” 

“The applause with which Talma will be 
greeted will awaken you, M. David,” said Lesec 
the courtling. 

This remark was rewarded by a 
smile and an invitation given Lesec for the fol- 
lowing day, who proudly accepted it, even at the 
risk of slightly compromising himself with the 
Prince of Orange. 

“ Really, he has some pleasant moments,” said 
Talma to Lesec, as they left the house ; “ we owe 
it all to Girodet.” 

“This visit will give him mach pleasure,” 
added the colleetor. ‘Girodet is going also— 
the poor old man will weep for joy.” 
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“ And not one of them has sufficient influence 
to procure his return to France,” said; Talma, 
with a tragical smile. 

The same evening, between the hours of six 
and seven, the old French painter, the baron of 
the empire, doffed his black cloak, and with a 
new red ribbon attached to his batton-hole, timid 
and confused, entered the grand theatre of Brus- 
sels, and endeavored to conceal himself in a 
stage-box reserved for him by his friend Talma, 
in company with the inseparable Lesec, who was 
prouder, happier, and more elated, than if he had 
been nominated head clerk of finances. 


Notwithstanding our modest artist’s endeavors 


to remain unknown, it was soon whispered 

d the theatre that he was among the crowd 
of spectators. He was recognized, the multitude 
rose respectfully, and repeated cheers resounded 
throughout the building. The illustrious exile, 


deeply moved, affected even to tears, rose, bowed 
awkwardly to the audience, saying at the same 


time to Lesec : 

“Well, my friend, they still think a little of 
me ; they know, then, that I live in Brussels ?” 

“The country of so many celebrated painters 
owes this acknowledgement to the great man 
who has sought here an asylum,” answered 
Lesec. 

“ Well, well,” said David, as this compliment 
awakened painful remembrances, “do not forget 
that I came here only to please Talma.” 

Leonidas was now brought forth, and engrossed 
the attention of all. The numerous assembly 


held their breath to listen, while each word of the 
generous Spartan was received with renewed ap- 
plause from the excited public. The painter re- 
mained calm, motionless, dumb, amidst this scene 
of tumult and profound silence which followed 
the acts. He heard not the shouts of delight, he 
forgot he was at the play, that he was listening 
to his friend Talma; he was at Thermopylae by 
the side of Leonidas, ready to die with him and 
his three hundred brave man. Never before had 
a play so deeply impressed him; he forgot his 
accustomed nap, and seemed to feel that he had 
taken an active part in the heroic devotion which 
gives the charm to the drama. The curtain at 
length fell, it was some moments before he could 
collect his thoughts, and realize his situation, 
when he exclaimed, “ Ah, what a gift are such 
talents as his!” 

At the entrance of the theatre the multitude 
pressed around the artist, who, elated with hap- 
piness and thoughts of the morrow, when he 
could gather his old friends around him, quick- 
ened his pace, desiring to escape from a second 
triumph, when a young lady of commanding 


figure and elegantly attired, stepped forward, and 
presenting her hand, said : 

:“ Will you not permit Lady Hobart, the great 
niece of Franklin, to present her compliments to 
you?” 

The old man bowed, pressing his lips upon the 
gloved hand of the beautiful American, but he 
could not find words to address her. A gentle- 
man next appeared, and with a supplicating air 
presented an open portfolio and pencil to him. 

“M. David,” exclaimed the young English- 
man, in a guttural tone, “will you have the 
goodness to make a single stroke, a line, upon 
this paper 


“One line!” smilingly replied the painter, not 
understanding the desire of the collector of auto- 
graphs. “‘ You shall have two, if you like ;” 
and he took the pencil and traced two’ parallel 
lines. The Englishman was profuse in his ac- 


knowledgements, and disappeared waa the 
crowd. 


The poor exile’s sleep was mingled with pleas- 
ant dreams that night, and for the first time he 


pare a dinner worthy of the illustrious guests he 


expected that day. 

“What! are you going out at six o’clock in 
the morning ?” cried the good woman, noticing 
that he had put on his hat and taken his cane. 

“Yes, mother Rebecca,” replied David, smil- 
ing, and opening the outer door. 

“ But it is hardly day; all the shops are closed.” 

“T am not going to make purchases,”. 

“ But where are you going at this hour, I ask 

” 

“O, you old fool!” impatiently cried the 
painter ; “do you not know that I am going to 
meet my friend Girodet, at the gate of Flanders?” 

“O, that makes a difference; bat are you sure 
that he will come by that gate? Did he tell you 
the exact hour?” 

“ What importance is itto you? I shall soon 
see him, when I have walked an hour. The ex- 
ereise will do me good, it will amuse me. Dr. 
Franchom recommended walking to me. Go 
and take a walk yourself, and do not let the roast 
meat burn.” 

The old man walked at a brisk pace, inhaling 
the pure morning air, feeling once more young 
and happy at the prospect of meeting his friend. 
But in his eagerness he had forgotten to notice 
the time, and it was still two hours before the 
diligence would arrive. He did not discover this 
fault in his calculation until he had walked for a 
long time in the large and unpleasant faubourg 
which extends to the gate of Flanders. What 
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could he do? His pipe, the faithful companion 
of his exile, he had forgotten in his haste. He 
continued his walk, watching the laborers as they 
passed him going to their daily toil, gazing at 
the flowers in the windows, trying to pass away 
the time, when he had the good fortune to dis- 
cover a painter or glazier mounted upon his lad- 
der, flourishing his brush with the same assur- 
ance and enthusiasm as Gros might have done 
when finishing his admirable cupola of St. Gen- 
evieve. 

The painter of Napoleon passed twice before 
the glazier, casting furtive glances upon his work, 
admiring the intrepidity with which he dashed on 
the colors, to delineate clouds. Above the sign 
board was written in large characters, “ The 
Dawn,” a precaution as indispensable to indicate 
the author’s design, as the inscription Holland 
and Flemish beer was to denote the merchant’s 
business, the proprietors of this work of art. 

“There,” said the French artist to himself, 
“jis an honest dauber, who knows nothing of 
perspective, and I’ll wager he thinks he has as 
much talent as Rubens, He brushes his board 
as if he was waxing a pair of boote—and he is 


The third time he passed the ladder he could 


no longer contain himself, for the painter was 
covering the board with another coat of indigo. 
It made him shudder, and continuing his walk, 
he cried out, without looking at the offender, 
“ There is too much blue.” 

“Hey? Whatdo you want?” said the sign 
painter. 

But the one thus addressed was some distance 
off. Twice again the friend of Girodet passed 
and repassed ‘‘ The Dawn,” repeating the same 
remark, “ There is too much blue!” 

The injured glazier turned round and shrug- 
ged his shoulders for his only reply, doubtless 
questioning within himself why this gentleman, 
who did not appear to be well off in the world, 
nor & judge of the fine arts, should meddle with 
his affairs, A fourth time the unknown traveller 
repeated his endless “‘ There is too much blue.” 
The color mounted up to thej temples of the 
glazier. 

“Do you not see that I am painting the sky ?” 
said he, in that moderate tone which betrays 
anger one vainly attempts to conceal. 

This time the artist descended from the ladder, 
crossed the street, and closing his left eye, using 
his palette as a shade, to judge of the effect, ad- 
mired himself in his work. He was happy, and 
the remarks of the traveller no longer disturbed 
him. 

“Zounds! Ido not doubt that you wish to 


make a sky!” replied the pitiless fault-finder, 
“but I say there is too much blue.” 

“Have you ever seen skies without blue, sir 
amateur ?” 

“T am not an amateur, and I only tell you for 
your good there is too much blue—that is all. 
Do as you please; if you think there is not 
enough, put on some more.” 

* But, strange mortal that you are, I tell you 
it is a sky—a pure sky without clouds—which 
represents daybreak.” 

“ A charcoal daub, you mean! Why do you 
not put in some more blue? You must have lost 

reason.” 

“This is too much!” cried the exasperated 
painter. ‘“ You are only an obstinate old man, 
and know nothing of painting. I should like to 
see you make skies without blue.” 

“I did not say I knew much about skies, but 
if I should paint it, I would not put in any blue.” 

“ Traly, that would be fine.” 

“Tt would at least look like something.” 

“Do you mean that my painting looks like 
nothing ?” 

“Pretty much so. Here it looks like a screen ; 
here a painted coupon; this reminds the of a 
plate of spinach—” 

“A plate of spinach !—a screen!” cried the 
artist beside himself. “I, a pupil of Ruisdael, a 
cousin of Gerard Dow—do you have the preten- 
sion to know more than I do of my art ?—an art 
that I have honorably practised at Anvers, at 
Louvain, and at Liege? A dish of spinach!” 
And the fury of the painter reached such a point, 
that he seized his criticizer by the arm, shaking 
him violently, and adding, “Do you know, old 
dotard, that my reputation was long since estab- 
lished ?—that I have a red horse at Malines, a 
stag at Namur, and a Charlemagne at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, before which every one stops lost in 
admiration 

“Old botcher !” replied David, snatching the 
palette from the painter’s hand, “‘ you deserve to 
be put in the centre of your daub, with your idi- 
otic head, and ears like a jackass!” And im- 
pelled by his indignation, he had mounted the 
ladder, and was effacing with his hand the work 
of art just completed, the author of which stood 
gazing at him completely stupefied. 

“ Stop, stop, you old fool!” cried the unforta- 
nate dauber, pale with terror. ‘A superb sign, 
picture worth thirty-five francs—I am lost! I 
am ruined!” And he shook the ladder, trying 
to make the cruel artist descend. But he, re- 
gardiess of the cries of his victim, and the pres- 
ence of fifty of the neighbors, who had run to as- 
certain the cause of the disturbance, continued 
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to efface the “dawn,” mingling together earth 
and heaven, sun and trees, buildings and men— 
or rather what was intended to represent them. 
Then, as ready to atone for the evil he had com- 
mitted, using only the end of his finger, or the 
handle of his brush, the artist, in full sail, in a 
few moments dashed off a gray morning sky, 
and the figures of three men drinking beer, 
among whom was caricatured the sign-painter, 
distinguishable by his heavy eyebrows and long 
nose. 

The crowd, disposed at first to take the part of 
the poor dauber rather than the stranger, collect- 
ed around the ladder, and as the design appeared 
through the chaos of colors, a murmur of admi- 
ration escaped from the delighted throng. The 
proprietor of the house, attracted by the noise, 
made his appearance, and was the first to cry 
“ bravo !” supposing the new artist had been em- 
ployed by the first. The cousin of Gerard Dow 
felt his anger suddenly abate, and admiration 
take its place. 

“O,” cried he, “you are from the country! 
Acknowledge it, my worthy friend. Yes, yes, it 
is a painter of French and Dutch signs, who 
wanted to play this trick upon me!” said he, 
smilingly, to the neighbors who surrounded him. 
‘* But I will be frank ; he has some talent, and I 
acknowledge he is my master.” 

The exile descended the ladder, his temper re- 
stored, amidst the applause of the spectators, 
when a stranger appeared among them mounted 
upon a fine English horse, who, thinking he re- 
cognized the great artist as he stood upon his 
singular pedestal, had pressed through the crowd, 
regardless of the danger of crushing some of the 

ple. 

“This painting is mine!” cried he, in a lan- 
guage which sounded strange to the ears of the 
Brussels populace. “TI will take it—I will buy 
it—I will cover it with guineas, if necessary !” 

“What?” said the glazier. 

“What do you mean?” continued the Dutch 
brewer. 

“T say that I will give for this sign any price 
you may ask,” replied the stranger as he dis- 
mounted, and ‘veew Talma’s friend recognized 
as the young Englishman who, the evening be- 
fore at the entrance of the theatre, had requested 
him to make a pencil-mark upon his portfolio, 

“The picture is not for sale, young man,” 
said the dauber, with paternal pride, as if the 
work was his own. 

“No, no,” said the beer-dealer, “for it is sold, 
and partly paid for in advance. Still, if you 
wish to make a bargain, there is one way of set- 
tling the matter, and I am the one to trade with.” 


487 


“Tt belongs to me!” cried the dauber, pushing 
aside the crowd. “ My fellow-painter wished to 
give me a proof of his friendship ; but the sign is 
my legal property, and I alone am free to sell it, 
if I choose.” 

“It is a theft!—a swindle!” exclaimed the 
master of the house. “My ‘Dawn’ is my prop- 
erty; it is nailed to my wall, and I alone have 
the right to dispose of it.” 

“T will make you appear before the judge, old 
knave!” said the one who had not painted the 
pictare. 

“ T will assail you for abusing my confidence,” 
returned the other. 

“ Zounds!” cried a third speaker, in a thun- 
dering voice, who had not yet spoken, so aston- 
ished and stupefied was he at the turn affairs had 
taken. “It seems to me I am of some account 
in this matter, and that I should be consulted a 
little.” 

“That is right, friend,” said the sign-painter. 
“Tt is not best to dispute thus in the public 
street ; let us enter Master Martzen’s house, settle 
the matter amicably, and drink a pot of beer.” 

David allowed himseif to be hurried into the 
inn, to escape from the curious multitude, which 
still increased. The quarrel waxed warmer ; the 
landlord and the glazier each claimed the sign as 
his property, while the Englishman continually 
offered to pay for its weight in gold. 

“ And what if I did not wish to sell it?” im- 
patiently and almost angrily cried the true author 
of the painting. 

“O, my dear sir,” said the landlord, “ you 
would not deprive a poor man of the means of 
earning his living, when he can scarcely make 
both ends meet? I need the money to renew my 
stock of tobacco and beer.” 

“ Do not believe him, friend,” cried the glazier ; 
“he is an old miser, who pleads poverty, and yet 
has more crowns than youor I. I am the father 
of a family, and you should give me the prefer- 
ence as an artist; besides we will share between 
us the price of the picture. Is not that fair?” 

“ Don’t mind him,” quickly answered the land- 
lord. “He is an old spendthrift, who cannot 
marry off his daughter because he has squandered 
her dowry.” 

“ He speaks falsely! My Lucette is betrothed 
to a young French mechanic—a cabinet-maker, 
& good workman, who will marry her in Septem- 
ber, poor as she is.” 

“A danghter to marry a good French me- 
chanic ?” interrupted the strange artist. “That 
changes the face of things. I consent to part 
with the picture; it shall be the dowry of the 
young bride, and I will leave it to the generosity 
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young Englishman. “You have acted justly— 
Solomon himself could not have decided more 
wisely. I gladly purchase it. I have offered a 
hundred guineas for the drawing as it is; but I 
will give two hundred, if the artist will consent 
to write beneath it but two words, ‘Pierre 
David.’” 

The baron smilingly consented ; but his name 
had been uttered—he was recognized. A cry of 
joy and surprise arose at this discovery. This 
revered and glorious name was repeated from 
mouth to mouth with the greatest and loudest 
enthusiasm. 

* What!” cried the abashed dauber. “David! 
you M. David the celebrated French painter? 
O, my illustrious master, pardon me for having 
spoken to you with my hat on, and for treating 
you as an associate! I am only a poor wretch— 
say that you will pardon me?” And the poor 
man, taking off his hat, with tears in his eyes, 
was about to throw himself on his knees before 
him, when David extended his hand to him with 


people drawn there from curiosity, and all arose 
with one accord at the repeated cry of “ Vive 
David!” Then they all gathered around him, 
disputing for the honor of touching their glasses 
tohis: The good old man, affected and gratified 
at these proofs of their affection and esteem, 
could not refuse them, and again re-echoed the 
shouts of “ Vive David !” 

To complete this scene the glazier’s daughter, 
the pretty Lucette, arrived, attracted by the re- 
port circulated in every quarter of the gate of 
Flanders, of a wonderful sign-board, which had 
hastened her marriage, and constituted her the 
heiress of two hundred guineas. She threw her- 
self unceremoniously upon the neck of her bene- 
faetor, who received her with open arms, remark- 
ing that it was very natural that he should em- 
brace the bride. 

At this moment three strangers abruptly en- 
tered the inn—Lesec, followed by Talma and 
Girodet. The latter, arriving at Brussels an 
hour since, found his friend absent from his 
dwelling. The tragedian and his companion 
had not seen him; and all three, upon learning 
of his disappearance since morning, fearing some 
accident had befallen him, ran to search for him, 
and guided by the public rumor, entered the 
“Dawn.” 

“O, Apollo be praised!” said Talma, as he 
perceived the great artist in the midst of a group 
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of beer-drinkers, his glass in his band. “He is 
safe—nothing has happened to him.” 

“May I be pardoned,” added the collector, 
“ buat he kisses the pretty girls! He was not in- 
spired by an evil spirit when he rose early this 
morn, was he?” 

“ Bravo, bravo, my old comrade!” replied Gi- 
rodet, running to him with extended arms. “ You 
can mingle with another people and in a new 
school? There is no harm in finishing as Rem- 
brandt commenced. But, upon my word, I did 
> i you would produce Flemish pictures 


THE NEGRO AND THE NEEDLE. 

It is not generally known that in the early 
=e of the needle manufacture we are in- 
to the negro. The earliest record of nee- 
in the of Hoary ‘VEIL, and it supposed 

reign dy t 1s sup 
that this useful branch of industry was introduc- 
ed by a Moor from Spain. The historian Stowe 
tells us that needles were sold in Cheapside and 
other busy streets in London, in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and were at that time made by a 
Spanish negro, who refused to discover the secret 
of his art. Another authority states that the art 
of making steel needles was lost at the negro’s 
death, but was afterwards revived by a German 
in 1566. Probably these facts may account for 
the crest of the needle-maker’s coat of arm’s be- 
ye head of the negro.—History of Needle- 

ng. 


WHAT I8 HEAT LIGHTNING? 


The flashes of lightning often observed on a 
summer evening, unaccompanied by thunder, 
and popularly known as “ lightning,” are 
merely the —_ from discharges of electricity 
from an ordinary thunder cloud beneath the 
horizon of the observer reflected from clouds, or 
cae from the air itself, as in the case of twi- 


ight. Mr. Brooks, one of the directors of the 
telegraph line between Pittsburg and Philadel- 
phe. infortns us that on one occasion, to satisfy 
this point, for information 
m a distant operator © appearance 0 
flashes of this kind in the distant eae and 
learned that they proceeded from a thunder storm 
then raging two hundred and fifty miles eastward 
of his place of observation.—Prof. Henry. 


“ Haitches” and “ Hoes.”—“1s there anything 
‘ere for George Hogden?” inquired a newly im- 
cockney named Ogden, the other day, at 
Nothing, sephed the clerk, after making 
othing, sir,”’ re 
search for the ex ted letter. 

The inquirer departed, returning the next day, 
the next, and the next, repeating the same or 
tion, and receiving the same reply. At last, hap- 
pening to closely observe the clerk in his searching 
he 

’ere, I say ou’re looking among 
Haitches, and my name begins with a Ho!” 


If slander be 
i a snake, itis a winged one. It 
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ee: of this rich lord to name the price he is willing 
to give for this rough sketch.” 
- “Well done, illustrious master!” said the 
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THE GUIDING FLOWER. 


BY B. C. LEECH. 


Amid the distant prairies wide, 

Those trackless wilds in yonder West, 
A little plant, in modest pride, 

Smiles sweetly from its place of rest. 


Ever the same, no change can mar, 

Its leaves and flowers come springing forth; 
And as the needle to yon star, 

As truly turn they to the north. 


The traveller lone o'er desert wild, | 
Of compass, star, no cheering ray, 
Is greeted with its modest smile, 
To guide him safely on his way. 
So journeying through a world of sin, 
When erring feet would sadly stray, 
There springs a monitor within 
To guide us in the narrow way. 


As travellers o’er life’s desert drear, 
When cares disturb the troubled breast,. 
God lends his radiant smile to cheer, 
And guide us on to endless rest. 


> 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


“Marry my daughter, sir? No, sir! By 
Jupiter! See you at the Antipodes first !” 

It was evident the old gentleman was in a rage. 
He brought down his fist upon the counting- 
room table hard enough to shake the great house 
of Tallow Chandler & Sons to its foundation. 
In his adolescent days Mr. Chandler was, I am 
reluctant to admit, in the habit of using language 
ef quite a different character from that which I 
have quoted. But one day Mrs. Chandler, with 
that fine sense of fitness which distinguishes her 
sex, said mildly : 

“Don’t say ‘by jingo,’ Tallow. Why can’t 
you say ‘by Jupiter?’ It is quite classical, and 
will sound as if you had studied Latin. And it 
is much more refined than that horrid ‘ jingo.’” 

To Mr. Chandler’s credit he acted upon the 
suggestion. Upon the whole, his clerks liked 
the change. It was indeed rather flattering to 
be consigned to the shade in the name of the 
heathen god. And this leads me to say that in 
the days just referred to, the Antipodes was not 
the place where Mr. Chandler was wont to send 
offenders. The Antipodes was later acquired 


fact. Then he supposed the word to be the 
name of some savage tribe kindred to the Esqui- 
maux and the Comanches. One lives and learns, 
however, and when our story opens he had be- 


come accustomed to the use of the term as an 


euphuism fora place much more equatorial in 
its temperature, and rather more mythical. 

What more would John Pickett have wished, 
than to have his suit refused, by Jupiter, and a 
residence at the Antipodes, suggested as a more 
likely alternative? Mr. Chandler glanced at 
him as if he thought the answer quite too good 
for him, gruff as it was. The young man took 
up his hat. He was proud as well as poor, a 
state of things which occurs quite frequently. 
But sweet Mary Chandler’s blue eyes looked up 
at him out of the depths of his heart, and he 
paused on his way to the door. 

“Is that your ultimatum, sir ?” 

“Yes, sir! By Jupiter, sir!” roared the old 
gentleman, again. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Chandler will 
put himeelf in a passion, for being very plethoric, 


particularly about the cervical region, and very , 


florid of face, it gives him so undignified a look, 
that a person who knew nothing of the relative 
position of the parties, might fall into the error 
of thinking the young man, who stands hat in 
hand, and who presently passes out, the better 
gentleman of the two. 

“The young rascal!’’ mutters the old man, 
wiping off the perspiration with his handkerchief. 
“He marry Mary! A good joke, ha, ha!” 

Leaving the office of the great firm of Tallow 
Chandler & Sons, we will follow the unlucky 
aspirant for the honor of Mary Chandler’s hand. 
He strode along the crowded streets in no very 
pleasant mood of mind. It was just at the set- 
ting in of evening, and the great city was gath- 
ering its forces anew for its night’s work. The 
streets were thronged. The crowd poured in a 
full smiling stream up the principal thorough- 
fares, throwing off little branches which ran 
along the smaller streets. 

Every man had an object, from the millionaire 
rolling in his easy carriage, to the newsboy who 
cried his papers at the corner. But in all this 
great multifarious work, John Pickett bitterly 
thought there was no part for him. He hurried 
through the streets and soon gained more quiet 
roads, which led directly out into the green coun- 
try, lying beautifal and still under the light of 
the midsummer moon. His rapid steps soon 
took him to the door of a small cottage, some 
four or five miles from the counting-house of 
Chandler & Sons. 

In that quick, silent walk, he had doubtless 
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fought out the conflict in his heart, struggled 
through sharp disappointments, to serenity and 
resignation, for on entering the house, he set his 
Panama down upon a table, and pushing back 
the thick brown hair which clustered around his 
forehead, threw himself upon a sofa and sighed. 
It was an expression of relief. The battle was 
over, the victory lost, but like many another 
valiant hero, he was ready to take up his arms 
anew. Not by any means a great man, yet John 
Pickett was a hero of no common order. 

Look athim. See the straight, dark eyebrows, 
outlining the clear, honest eyes, the lips firmly 
cut, refined and sensitive, curving now and then 
into faint suggestions of smiles, as he recalls the 
ludicrous points in his late interview with the 
irascible Tallow Chandler. His figure you see 
is lightly made, his hands white and delicate, but 
there is an abundance of fibre, and fair hands 
can do useful work as well as brown ones. 
Clearly he will make his way in the world, and 
inthe end prove no unfit husband for Mary 
Chandler. He has already worked his way to 
this conclasion. 

“ Well, at any rate,” he says, at last, crossing 
his bands over his forehead, “I’m no worse off 
than I was before. I know to a certainty where 
I stand. If I had been fool enough to rely upon 
Mr. Chandler's preference for merit over money, 
I should have been duped. It is well I was 
prepared. Mary’s conscience will be relieved, 
and I have only to go to work and win her 
as I expected to do in the first instance. I know 
I can trust her, dear heart.” 

A tall old clock in the corner, an heirloom, 
which had fallen to John Pickett a month since 
through the death of his mother, slowly ticked 
out the words : 

“Go to work and win her, go to work and win 
her.” 

“Yes, go to work and win her,” repeated 
John Pickett. “I'll win her yet, by Jupiter!” 

Some ludicrous reminiscence flashed across 
his mind here, and he broke into a genial, cheery 
laugh, just such a laugh as it does one good to 
hear, musical, mirthful, spirituelle, with no dis- 
agreeable sub tones to link the laugher to the 
animals. Just now the door bell was pulled by 
a strong hand, and a loud jingling ring brought 
our hero to his feet. He lighted a lamp hastily, 
and opened the door. 

“ Mr. Fickett live here ?” said a voice, with an 
indistinct, markedly German accent. 

“Yes sir. My name is Pickett.” 

“Johann—Jobn Fickett?” inquired the ob- 
.scure German speech. 

“John Pickett, sir.” 


The man looked up.at bim curiously. John 
Pickett looked down at the German with an 
answering curiosity. At length the German 
gave a satisfied nod. 

“Ho! I have business with you, Herr Fickett.” 

“ Very well, come in, then.” 

John led the way into the little sitting-room. 
The stranger, a large, burly man, in a queer, an- 
tiquated costume, sat down carefully upon the 
sofa, glanced around the room, gave another 
complacent nod and said : 

“ Herr Fickett is a chemist ?” 

“ That is my profession, sir.” 

“ Just now out of employment ?” 

John bowed assent, wondering how his expul- 
sion from the office of chemist to the house of 
Tallow Chandler & Sons had become known so 
soon. 

“My business must not be known,” said his 
singular visitor, with a stealthy look about the 

t. 

“ We are quite alone, sir.” 

“Beg pardon. I heard laughing as I came 
up to the door,” said the man, with a suspicious 
look. 

“It was only I,” replied John. 

“You?” 

“Yes, sir. I often laugh to myself when any- 
thing amuses me.” 

The man gave him a keen glance. John 
smiled. The stranger did so too. 

“ When a young man living alone laughs to 
himself he must have a clear conscience, I think.” 
And again he fixed a pair of sharp blue eyes up- 
on John’s face. 

“You said you had business with me, sir,” 
said John, presently. 

“ Ya, so I did, so I have. Are you quite sure 
no one can overhear us?” he asked, anxiously. 

“ Perfectly so. There is no one else in the 
house.” 

“Then Imay as well come to the point.” 
And the stranger drew a chair to the table oppo- 
site John. 

“In the first place, young man,” he continued, 
taking pains to speak distinctly, and so far suc- 
ceeding that though a word now and then was 
obscure, John caught the sense perfectly, “I 
must tell you that you were recommended to 
me as a person who is capable of doing what I 
want of him.” 

“« May I ask to whom—” 

“ He does not wish to be known at present,” 
said the German. “ What do you take me to 
be ?”” he added, abruptly. 

“A farmer, probably—certainly an active out- 
of-door man, and not a New Yorker,” said John. _ 
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“Seha wohl! you have—what do you call it— 
hit the nail precisely on the head,” langhed his 
visitor, “And what do you suppose I am here 
for ” 

“ That is just what I am waiting to hear.” 

“And you shall hear.” 

Thereupon the stranger commenced a narra- 
tion, which sounded to John’s ears like some 
German romance—some tale of fays and magic. 
As he went on he grew more enthusiastic, and 
the language of the narrative became strangely 
mosaic—a droll mixture of German patois and 
American provincialisms. Translated, it was 
briefly thus : 

The stranger was a German farmer, prosper- 
ous and in good position, owning extensive lands 
in that section of Pennsylvania since become fa- 
mous as the coal oil regions. Within three days 
he had made a wonderful discovery. Accident 
had revealed a spring of a peculiar character, 
excavation had shown that the supply of this 
singular fluid was almost exhaustless, Other 
wells of the same nature ha@l since been found. 
In short the sagacious farmer leaped at once to 
the conclusion that a fortune was within his 
reach. He wanted a competent person to exam- 
ine the fluid and undertake to superintend its 
manufacture into an illuminating oil. 

While this story was told John had been quite 
silent. Was it possible that a way had opened 
for him out of poverty, and up to the hand of 
Mary Chandler? The stranger brought his re- 
lation to a close. 

“Do you think you are competent to decide 
upon the value of this thing ?” he then demanded. 

“T think I am, sir.” 

“My friend who recommended you to me 
thought you would be able to advance something 
to pay the expense of getting the article into a 
saleable order.” 

John’s countenance fell. 

“If it depends upon that, our negotiation may 
as well come to anend. Iam poor. I could 
not raise five hundred dollars in the world.” 

The German looked disappointed, but after a 
pause he said : 

“After all, what I want is an honest man. I 
have got money to carry the affair through, but 
I want a man who understands such things, and 
an honest man. Don’t you see, a knaye could 
fool me out of it all?” 

“1 do, sir.” Then coloring a little, John said ; 
“T can refer you to my late employers, Tallow 
Chandler & Sons, They will, I believe, give me 
a good character for integrity.” 

“T’ve no time to consult them. I am losing 
a thousand dollars every day the thing is neg- 
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lected. I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll pay your 
expenses out to ——, and when we've talked it 
over, if I like you as well as I do now, you shall 
have a share in the manufactory. You shall 
furnish brains and I capital. It’s locky a man 
can buy brains when he needs ’em.” : 

John Picket didn’t know how to command 
himself to accept this offer. He was tempted to 
throw himself down at the feet of this new Alad- 
din in the homespun coat, and embrace him. 
There was no sleep for him that night. He 
tossed about till five o’clock in a delirium of de 
light. At five they were off. 

John’s last act was to place a note in the hands 
of a trusty messenger, with orders to carry it 
immediately to the house of Tallow Chandler, 
Esq. If we had looked over his shoulder when 
he was writing it, we should have read the fol- 
lowing lines : 

“Dearest Mary :—I have seen father, 
and, as we anticipated been refused. My con- 
nection with him is atan end. An unexpected 
opening has suddenly presented itself, and I start 
this morning for Philadelphia. You shall hear 
from me the moment my course is decided. 

“Joun.” 

What there could have been in these few busi- 
nesé-like words that a young maiden should 
laugh and cry over them, why she should carry 
the note about her and kiss it over and over 
again, what power it had to keep her heart light 
and her face smiling, when, as the whole house- 
hold in Chester Place knew, her lover—presump- 
tuous fellow—had just been sent to the Antipo- 
des, I cannot divine. It must have had a charm 
known only to lovers. Perhaps it had success- 
ors, Certain it is that Mary did not droop and 
grow pale, and by-and-by Mr. Chandler said to 
his wife, with much exultation : 

“Mary has got over that nicely. Knew she 
would. I took just the right course, by Jupiter!” 

It is some months since we lost sight of our 
friend John Pickett. It is now just at the open- 
ing of winter. In the interim, large buildings 
have been erected, workmen gathered together, 
machinery set in motion, and what was last 
spring a rural valley, now swarms with busy 
life. Along the front of a large, newly-built 
structure are the words, “ Reigner and Pickett, 
Coal Oil Manufactory.” 

Reigner and Pickett’s advertisements are in 
the newspapers. The establishment is prosper- 
ous. It counts its daily gains by thousands. 
But before this unexampled good fortune became 
John Pickets’s, a curious little scene occurred in 
the valley. A gentleman one day came up to 
him. John was in his working suit, and was 
probably mistaken for a laborer. 
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“ Where is your employer?” he was asked. 

“ Mr. Reigner is at his house.” 

To the house the gentleman accordingly went. 
Our German friend was reading the afternoon 
paper. 

“ How are you, Reigner ?” 

Mr. Reigner rose and shook hands with the 
utmost cordiality. 

“I’m glad to see you, Mr. Dudley. I’ve been 
wanting to thank you for mentioning your friend 
to me.” 

“Ah, you went to see him then ?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“And secured him ¢” 

“Certainly. He’s down there now looking 
after the workmen. I am greatly indebted to 
you, Mr. Dudley.” 

“You like him, then ?”’ 

“Very much. He is invaluable—can turn his 
hand to anything.” 

“Indeed!” Mr. Dudley looked surprised. 
“T didn’t know John had a knack for anything 
but his profession.” 

“He has, though. I’ve taken him into the 
firm. He is sure to make a fortune, and I’m 
glad of it.” 

“You think him a fine fellow?” said Mr. 
Dadley, looking pleased. 

“ A splendid fellow. The very soul of honor.” 

“ Exactly what I told you.” 

“I know you did, and I put great confidence 
in your opinion. He is just the man for me.” 

“ You haven’t told him I recommended him ?”’ 

“No, though he has been very curious to 
know.” 

“Good. I want to surprise him. He’s down 
at the works, you say ?” 

“Yes.” Mr. Reigner rose and went to the 
window. “There he is.” 

“Where?” 

“There—the tallest man in that group—the 
one in the frock.” 

“Frock! That’s good! John used to bea 
dandy,” laughed Mr. Dudley. “I'll go down 
and see him.” And he started for the group of 
busy men at the foot of the hill, leaving Mr. 
Reigner looking after him somewhat wonderingly. 

“John Pickett a dandy! I should think so. 
I never knew Mr. Dudley to make such a blun- 
der,” and quite puzzled, he turned again to his 
newspaper. 

Return we to Mr. Dudley. He approached 
the workmen, and looked about him for the face 
of his friend, but vainly. Not quite understand- 
ing, he tapped one of the laborers upon the 
shoulder. 

“Was not Mr. Fickett here just now ?” 


There was so much noise that he had to shout 
to make himself heard. The man looked at 
him a moment, and then indicated the active 
young man in the working dress of whom Mr. 
Dudley had first inquired. 

“That is Mr. Pickett, sir.” 

Mr. Dudley: did not quite catch the words, 
but supposing himself referred to the young man 
aforesaid for inquiry, approached him with : 

**I was looking for Mr. Fickett, can you tell 
me where I shall find him ¢” 

John bowed. “I am Mr. Pickett, sir.” 

“Fickett, I say—Fickett. Mr. Fickett, the 
superintendent of these works,” said Mr. Dad- 
ley, a good deal mystified. 

“TI am the superintendent of these works,” 
said John Pickett, looking surprised. 

Mr. Dadley stared at him as if he doubted his 
sanity. At length he said, repeating the words 
rather slowly, as one teaches a rhyme to a child: 

“I want to see Mr. John Fickett, a chemist, 
formerly of New York, a gentleman who has 
lately come here.” 

John looked puzzled. “Iam a chemist, .sir, 
and just from New York. I know of no other 
person to whom your description applies. Are 
you sure of the name ?” 

“ Sure of the name?” echoed Mr. Dudley. 

“ Excuse me, sir, there must be some mistake.” 

Mr. Dudley turned abruptly, leaving John 
Pickett ina maze of bewilderment, and went 
straight up to the house. 

“ Reigner,” he said, the moment he was face 
to face with the proprietor, “didn’t you tell me 
that Mr. Ficket was the superintendent of your 
works ?” 

“ Certainly—Mr. Pickett.” 

“ Fickett, I say—Fickett !’ 

“ Yes, Pickett—Pickett.” 

‘I mean John Fickett,” said Mr. Dudley, in 
despair. 

“John Pickett—that’s his name,” persisted 
Reigner, thinking his friend Dudley had lost his 
senses. 


“ Reigner,” demanded Mr. Dudley, “I want 
to know if I didn’t recommend to you Mr. John 
Fickett, chemist, of New York ?”’ 

“ My dear fellow,” said Reigner, compassion- 
ately, “you are certainly right, all except the 
Fickett. You must mean Pickett.” 

Mr. Dadley rubbed his head, looked out of 
the window, finally took up a newspaper and 
read an advertisement through aloud. 

“Now, Reigner, allow me to ask if I read 
that correctly 
“Certainly, my dear fellow, certainly,” re- 

Reigner. 
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“And if that does not satisfy you, give me a 
problem in algebra to’ work out.” | 

“ My dear Dudley, be calm—be calm,” said 

Reigner, in considerable trepidation, and think- 
ing how he could best secure the lunatic without 
permitting him to do harm to himself or any one 
else. Just at that moment, glancing from the 
window, to his infinite relief, he saw John Pick- 
ett coming in. John came directly into the 
room. 
“My superintendent, Mr. Pickett, Mr. Dud- 
ley,” said Reigner. Mr. Dudley shook hands, 
began to laugh, finally laughed without restraint. 
All the while John stood in amazement, and 
Reigner was trying with all his ingenuity to tele- 
graph to John that he was in the presence of a 
lunatic who must be immediately secured. But 
not comprehending, and always having a ready 
sympathy with mirth, John also began to laugh 
too. 

“ For heaven’s sake, John,” said Reigner, in- 
finitely distressed, “how can you laugh? It is 
the saddest thing I ever knew.” 

Mr. Dudley seemed as if he would go into 
convulsions. 

“So you think me a madman?” he exclaim- 
ed, when he could speak. 

“ Dudley, if you are sane, will you give me an 
explanation ?” said Reigner, in despair. 

“Why, Reigner, didn’t I recommend you to 
see Mr. John Fickett, chemist, of New York, an 
old and intimate friend of mine ¢” 

“ Fickett ?” 

“Yes. And you’ve hunted up a Mr. John 
Pickett, whom I never heard of before, though 
he is no doubt a fine fellow.” ; 

“Then, Mr. Dudley, I am indebted to you for 
my situation?” said John. 

“To me indirectly and unwittingly, and to the 
mischance that confounded the names directly.” 

“T prefer to think that I owe it to a more be- 
neficent agent than mischance. It helped me 
out of a great embarrassment.” 

The new establishment was in the fall tide of 
success. Tallow Chandler, Esq., in the course 
of his perusal of the daily papers, came upon an 
advertisement inserted by Reigner and Pickett, 
which doubtless gave him a favorable impression 
of the business prospects of that firm, for he one 
day said to his daughter Mary : 

“So that young rascal has got into a snug 


“ Yes, papa.” 

“ How the deuce did yon know it?” growled 
the old gentleman. 

“ He wrote to me,” answered Mary, honestly. 
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“ By Jupiter! He did? And what else did 
he say?” 

“ Only that he was making a fortune.” 

“ Likely story,” with a contemptuous sniff. 

Likely or unlikely, Mr. Chandler took pains 
to verify the truth of the assertion, and learned 
that the young man had not exaggerated his suc- 
cess. Now, as Mr. Chandler had no idea of los- 
ing a good match for his daughter, he lost no 
time in letting it be understood that his decision 
was not irrevocable, that indeed circumstances 
might influence it. After a little diplomacy up- 
on the part of the lady of the establishment, the 
discarded lover was recalled, the past was tacitly 
ignored, and John Pickett was not consigned to 
the Antipodes when he ventured to mention to 
Mr. Chandler that Mary had fixed upon New 
Year’s for the bridal. 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 

Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat at first glides swiftly down the 
narrow channel through the playful murmurings 
of the little brook, and winding along its grassy 
borders. The trees shed their blossoms over our 
young heads, and the flowers on the brink seem 
to offer themselves to our young hands; we are 
in hope, and grasp eagerly at the beauties around 
us, but the stream hu us on, and still our 
hands are empty. Our course in youth and 
manhood is along a wilder and deeper flood, and 
amid objects more striking and magnificent. We 
are animated by the moving picture of enjoyment 
and ind ing before us; we are excited 
by short-lived success, depressed and rendered 
miserable by some short-lived disappointment. 
But our energy and our dependence are both in 
vain. The stream bears us on, and our joys and 
~~ are left behind us ; we may be shipwrecked, 

ut cannot anchor ; our voyage may be hastened, 
but cannot be delayed ; whether rough or smooth, 
the river hastens towards its home, the roarin 
of the waves is beneath our keel, and the land 
lessens from our eyes, the floods are lifted u 
around us, and we take our last leave of 
and its inhabitants; and of our future voyage, 
there is no witness but the Infinite and Eternal. 
—Bishop Heber. 


WEARING FLANNEL. 
Flannel should be worn summer and winter, 
during the day, but should be taken off at night. 
In summer it allows the perspiration to pass off 


without condensing upon the skin, and prevents 
the evil effects of the rapid changes of tempera- 
ture to which we are liable in our changeable 
climate, when out of doors. In winter, as a non- 
conductor of heat, it is a protection against cold. 
At night the flannel jacket or jersey should be 
exposed to a free current of air and allowed thor- 
oughly to dry ; it should never be pat in a heap 
of clothes by the bedside. Flannel is usually 
only worn over the chest and abdomen. 


He is a man who believes with the whole 
power of his soul. 
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TO-MORBOW. A YEAR OF MY LIFE. 
BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. BY LAURA J. ARTER. 
Beat faster, troubled heart, AncuipaLp and I sat in the orchard, where 
If but this truth ye prove: the grass rolled up in green waves at our feet, 
To every human life and surged against the sturdy old trees that rose 
Is given one great love; up like gray, time-worn rocks. I was very hap- 
eat py—so happy that the world seemed filled with 
imceidtee nothing but the sweetest pleasure, and half un- 
Surviving even death. consciously my hand stole into Archibald’s, and 
1 looked into his face, loving to feast my glad- 
O, speak not to the bride, dened heart in the gentle tenderness that lighted 
To-morrow I shall wed, his eyes. He looked happy, yet so very quiet, 
Of secret vows and tears that I wondered at it. 
In memory of the dead! “Archibald, what thinking of ?”” 
Why should she of to-day “Of heaven.” or 
That wondrous story know, : 
, Which caused a heart to bleed His voice was #0 low and solemn, that I sat 
4 So many years ago? for a moment very still, and half awed by his 
ce unexpected answer, I looked at him inquiringly, 
a O heart, on every and he went on: 
oe My life has drifted on! “IT was thinking how blissful it would be, to 
ee What matters if the bark know that from this sweetest of all earthly hap- 
= On barren strands is thrown ? piness, we could together step upon the shining 
i O’er the far-reaching shore shores of paradise, where no sorrow nor evil 
ce The fragments all may see, could ever come between us to tear asunder the 
a But who shall know the wealth pure love of our hearts. My little one, so much 
7 OF the wrecked engeny ? I love you, that my fears of losing you make me 
4 . weak and trembling for the future.” 
To-morrow all the bells 
And then the agony miliar, soothing touch. 
Of old-remembered times “0, Archibald, what could ever make us cease 
y Will all come back to me, to love each other? I would not want to live a 
4 Until each bitter sense moment longer, if I thought the time would ever 
Fills every scene and act come when another would take my place in your 
| With sad significance. heart. Life would be a long dreary wretched- 


° ones ness, not worth having. I do not believe heaven 
nae ainarth would be heaven to me without you.” 


Keep from the world apart 
| Some secret, solemn grief, How my soul gushed up in my words as the 
That weareth out the heart; tears did to my eyes. 
And though they fill some day “My sweet little girl. She is all my own. 
The common lots of men, She will love me forever—all the pure flowers of 
One face, one tender voice, her heart she has twined around me. She will 
Ever remains with them. be my comfort when all others fail me, her frail 
form for my sake will stand up strongly before 
every blast. For my sake she will ever remain 
The saddest thing doth seem, F : 
true and good; the current of her quiet life will 
For hearts to slay sweet thoughts ‘ 
Of that which “ might have been.” flow into my own, soothing its turbulent waves 
To-morrow the dead past into peace and calmness. When others turn 
Behind me I mast throw; from me coldly, she will come softly and place 
But heart of mine, hold fast her brave little hand in mine, looking up into 
To the dream of long ago! my face with the same trust and confidence, and 


wee ever in her soul the same sweet song will fill her 


When a tleman loses his temper in whole being with music=the same lips will send 
correc ig tat opting up from their smiling curves the cheering words, 
“ the worst of | ‘Archibald, I Jove you.’” 
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He sat looking afar off at the green breakers 
of grass, seemingly forgetfal that I heard him, 
as if talking to himself. How more than sweet 
his words were to me. They filled up the long, 
dreary time that followed, as the loneliest woods 
are filled with the echoes of a rich strain of mu- 
sic, yet at that moment there fell over me a vague 
fear of the future, a dread lest the idol I bowed 
down to worship might be taken from me. I 
could not check the sob that burst from my lips, 
or the tears that rained down my checks. He 
drew his arm around my waist, and spoke ten- 
der and loving words to me. 

“Don’t cry, Florence, your tears wring my 
heart.” 

“O, Archibald, what if you should see some 
one fairer and better than I—some one who 
would cause you to forget me ?” 

“ Look up into my face, Florence, and remem- 
ber what lam going to say to you. I should 
have died that day, had not your ‘father found 
me lying bleeding and insensible in the dusty 
road where my horse had thrown me. But he 
took me to your quiet home, and your care and 
tenderness saved me. I found you a contented 
and cheerful girl—your life had been a long 
sunny dream, unflecked by even the lightest 
clouds. From being grateful, I came to love 
you with all the fervor and depth of my soul. 
You wound yourself amongst the fibres of my 
heart, till to tear you away from it, would be to 
break its most delicate tendrils. To love you 
was not an impulse, but the purifying and elevat- 
ing of my whole nature. The feeling grew slow- 
ly and steadily upon me, too deeply rooted to 
ever be torn apart from me again. Whatever 
else you do, never doubt me. Other faces may 
be fairer, other eyes brighter, other forms more 
full of grace, but, O, Florence, to me there is no 
other heart on earth so true and good as yours, 
no other little girl in all the wide world, who can 
so completely and perfectly render me happy. 
You suit me, Florence, and I will be true to you 
and love you as long as I live, so help me God !” 

“Bless you, Archibald, bless you a thousand 
times over. I believe you, I will never doubt 
you. How thankful I am that you love me. 
The present is so happy that its hours slip 
through my life like golden threads, making all 
the minutes of the past seem dark and dull from 
contrast.” 

He lified me from our grassy seat, and we 
walked on through the hard path that wound its 
way through the orchag, like a trail of white 
foam on the ocean, till we reached the garden, 
gay with touch-me nots, and yellow with mari- 
golds, while here and there a ‘hollyhock held up 


its searlet cup, or a poppy flaunted its gaudy 
colors proudly above a modest bunch of pinks, 


down the road. I sat on the door-step a long 
time afterwards, thinking of all he had said to 
me, and listening to the far-off hum of voices at 
the camp, or the shrill music of the fife and drum. 
Every now and then a squad of soldiers would 
pass up the road, whistling and singing little 
snatches of patriotic airs, or talking and thinking 
of those at home. 

I wondered how I had ever lived before Archi- 
bald Tracy came to me. My life before that 
had been so tame and quiet: now it was one 
of tumultuous happiness. I remembered how I 


shrunk up within myself the morning I heard 


that a regiment had been quartered in our imme- 
diate neighborhood. I dreaded to have our 
peaceful ways broken in upon by hundreds of 
stranger eyes and stranger forms. I did not 
know then that amongst the thousand brave 
hearts in that loyal band, one would learn to 
beat for me alone. I did not know that beneath 
a blue uniform flowed the rich life blood of one 
for whom I would gladly spill my own. But I 
knew it a month later, when Archibald Tracy 
whispered to me the first words of love that had 
ever greeted my ears. As I sat there that even- 
ing, I counted over with childish joy, the many 
golden days that lay between the now and then, 
and thanked God that in the future I would 


know many even brighter. 
Mother broke in upon my sweet dreaming by 
calling me in to set the table for supper. Half 
an hour afterwards, as I stood at the kitchen ta- 
ble washing dishes, some one caught me round 
the waist, and kissed me fally on the lips before 


I could tear myself away. 1 turned around an- 


grily and indignantly, expecting to see some 
impertinent intruder, but met instead, Archibald’s 
laughing gaze. I tried to look dignified, and a 
little offended, but he commenced speaking be- 
fore I could chide him. 

“My little girl will not be angry with me, 
when I tell her this is the last evening I shall 
spend with her for a long time—perhaps the very 
last.”’ 

His tones fell into the gravest tenderness. 

“O, Archibald!” 

I could not say another word, but sat down 
on a chair perfectly helpless in my sudden fear 
and misery. My face must have been very white, 
for he came to me and said : 

“My poor blighted lily. For your sake I 
grieve that the long expetted order has come. 


or red sweet-williams. 
Then he left me, and a moment later I heard | 
the clatter of his horse’s feet as he cantered off 2 
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_ wind my arms around him and moisten his dark 


_ she is mine, and that if I live she will love me, 


_ she no encouraging words to cheer me on ?”’ 


_ you are mine, now.” 


ber the great and good cause I am fighting for.” 

“I know all that, Archibald—how much our 
dear country needs the service of every brave 
and true man, and I do not ask you for my sake 
to turn aside from your duty, but, O, Archibald, 
how can I bear all the torturing suspense, all the 
wild yearning to see you, and the long, long ab- 
sence from you?” 

“God will give you strength, my dearest. 
Only remember that as long as I have life left, 
my heart will be with you—that for the sake of 
the treasure I leave behind me, my hand will be 
nerved to brave, better deeds.” 

He passed his arm around me, and drew me 
into the parlor. We sat down on the old-fash- 
ioned sofa in the dim twilight, both of us sad 
and silent, both of us feeling that only through 
God’s mercy and goodness could we ever spend 
another evening together. After a while he spoke 
of the fatare—of the home he would carry me to 
at the close of the terrible war. He pictured to 
me what our lives would be when spent together, 
trying to hide with the brightness of what was 
to me the darkness of the present. 

How soon the two hours passed away; they 
did not seem half so long to me. I thought of a 
thousand things I wished to say that were yet 
unsaid. At last he rose to go. I tried so hard 
to be brave—to choke down the tears that smoth- 
ered my utterance—to look up into his face and 
smile, so that he might remember me looking 
cheerful. I knew that others sent off their loved 
ones, and bade them godspeed in their noble 
cause, and why should I refuse to give up my 
darling? I could not be brave, I could only 


hair with my tears. I thought then my heart 
would break. I did not know there was another 
grief in store for me far more unendurable. He 
unwound my arms from his neck, and held me 
so that he could look in my face with a long, 


yearning gaze. 
“ Let me set her dear face in my heart as its 
one bright jewel. Let me remember ever that 


and if I did, she will weep that I am gone. 0, 
Florence, Florence !” 
He clasped me to him suddenly, as if he would 
never let me go. Then he spoke more calmly : 
“ What has my little girl to say tome? Has 


“Only be true to your country, to God, and 
to me, Archibald, and it is all Ican ask.” 


“ Well, then, good-by, little one, write to me 


“A YEAR OF MY LIFE. 
- You mast bear up bravely, though, and remem- 


I saw the tears rolling slowly down his face, 
and I wailed out in my anguish : 

“If I could only go with you, to screen your 
precious life with mine! But I am weak and 
childish—I will, I must be stronger. Good-by, 
dear Archibald, and may God forever bless you.”’ 

I broke down in the wildest sobs, and he kiss- 
ed me again and again, then put me gently from 
him, and hurried down to the gate. I felt like 
running after him, and begging him never to 
leave me in my utter loneliness; but I only sat 
and strained my eyes till his dear form was en- 
veloped in the darkness, and I dropped on my 
knees and prayed for his safety as I had never 
prayed for my own. 

I heard the shrill whistle of the midnight train 
that bore him and his regiment away from me, 
and I felt as if at every revolution of the heavy 
wheel, my heart fell torn and bleeding into the 
darkness of despair. 

The next morning I missed the roll of the 
drum, the tramp of the soldiers, and the hum of 
voices. The white tents had vanished in the 
night, and the old stillness and quiet fell over 
the country, but to me it was the terrible silence 
that forebodes a storm. 

A week afterwards there came to me a present 
from my dear one. I could have cried for joy, 
as I saw this new proof of his thoughtfulness. 
It was two costly rose bushes, hung with their 
white and crimson jewels, and a beautiful guitar, 
with some music arranged for it, and best and 
dearest of all, a letter from him, telling me that 
for his sake I must cultivate my natural taste for 
music, that nothing else would please him so 
much, because he knew it would be a source of 
delight to me. His whole letter brimmed over 
with the sweetest affection. It threw over my 
soul the first bright gleam that had lighted it 
since his departure. 

It made me so happy to know there was some- 
thing I could do to please him, and I gave all 
my energies to the pleasant task he had assigned 
me. The days passed on more fleetly after that, 
yet they were long, bleak days to me at the best. 
His letters fluttered into my life like white-wing- 
ed doves, soothing me with their sweetness, as 
nothing else save his actual presence could have 
done. 


All this time the regiment to which he belong- 
ed had been quartered at Camp Wood, in a state 
of comparative inactivity, yet I constantly feared 
to hear they had been ordered to some new and 
dangerous post. You can never know, reader, 
unless you have seen your best beloved go forth 
to war, all the torturing suspense I endured in 


very often, and take the best care of yourself, for 


those three short months. 


- 
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‘A YEAR OF MY LIBE. 


Father came in one morning with a smile on 
. his pleasant face, and threw mea letter. I knew 
the writing at a glance. How my heart always 
throbbed when I saw it. This time I ran off to 
my room and dropped down in the homely old 
arm chair, before I broke the seal. I could al- 
most see the sweet words it contained. I read, 
feeling myself growing faint and cold all the 
while, these words : 

“T scarcely know how to ask it, yet I hope 
you will forgive me, , for what I have 
already said, and what I am now going to say 
to you. When fate threw me in your society 
last summer, I admired many of your noble 
characteristics, and that admiration, mingled 
with gratitude for your kindhess to me whilst I 
was suffering, was by me mistaken for love. I 
am sorry that this ever happened, and if I could, 
would freely undo the past; but since that can- 
not be done, let us at least ify my mistake in 
the future, and release me from an engagement 
that must necessarily become painful to both of 
us, under such circumstances. I should probably 
never have discovered my error, had I not met 
since I came here, a lovely and sweet girl, who 
has secured all the love I am le of bestow- 
ing on any one. Pardon me for the wrong I 
have done you, and believe me ever your friend, 

“AROHIBALD Tracy.” 


The letter dropped from my nerveless hand, 
and I sat as if frozen to the chair. My agony 
held me motionless with its bony fingers. I 
wickedly prayed that God would take my worth- 
less life that moment, because it seemed a bur- 
den too heavy to carry. I got up and went to 
the little mirror that hung over my table, and 
looked at myself as a stranger would have look- 
ed at me. I saw a dark, plain face, a head cov- 
ered with a mass of brown hair, and a form al- 
most childish in its slightness. That was all— 
there was nothing lovely there; none of the 
beauty Archibald had praised in another. Idiot 
that I had been, to think that for me he could 
ever feel more than the commonest friendship. 
I hated myself then, my plain face, my slight 
figure, my homely clothes. It would have been 
joy to me to have been laid out stiff and white 
on my little bed, if I had known the sight would 
greet Archibald’s eyes. 

This desperate feeling wore away at last, and 
pride came to my rescue. Plain as I was, my 
heart was purer and truer than his. I had never 
found a trusting heart only to play with it for 
awhile, then throw it carelessly from me. I had 
never entered a happy home and been nursed by 
its kind inma‘es, only to turn viper like, and 
sting my preservers, This thought gave me 
strength to do, and to take pleasure in doing, 
what I could never have done otherwise. 


“T appreciate and understand your character 


for the first time in my life. Besides this, I have 
nothing to say to you, saving that you are free.” 


I took ‘special pains with my writing. I did 
not wish him to think my letter had been written 
with an unsteady hand or aching heart. I was 
calm and resolute in the task before me. I went 
down stairs to assist mother with the dinner, and 
acquitted myself so well, that she did not dream 
anything more than usual had occurred. I was 
too wretched and too proud to shed tears. I 
went to the post-office myself that evening, to be 
sure my letter was mailed. I felt a keen, impa- 
tient longing for him to receive it, so’that he 
might know it did not pain me to give him up. 
I wanted him to know the light in which I view- 
ed him—I wanted to make him feel if possible, 
that I had never really cared for him. 

Scarcely a week passed before another letter 
came from him. O, the wild yearning that filled 
my heart as I saw it, yet I took it resolutely 
without breaking the seal, enclosed it in another 
envelope, and returned it to him. I could not 
forbear writing on the back of his own letter: 

“The mocking farce is over. We have both 
acted our parts admirably—so let the end be 
welcomed, now that it has come, and do not seek 
to prolong it.” 

Still another letter came, but I returned it also, 
and after that, a long, sickening silence fell be- 
tween us. Yet I felt a feverish desire to improve 
myself, the same as if he yet loved me. I prac- 
tised my music with more than ordinary dili- 
gence. I watched over the flowers he had given 
me, and loved them because they were from 
him. I took the most scrupulous pains with my 
simple wardrobe, anxious to look as I knew he 
had always loved to see me. I would not ac- 
knowledge to myself then, why I did this; I 
would have it that it was for my own pleasure, 
but I know now, that it was because I had never 
for a moment ceased to love him, unworthy 
though he had proved himself to be. 

One raw, chilly day, I tied on my hood, threw 
a heavy shawl around me, and started out for a 
long walk. I was too restless to stay at home 
—a something within me urged me away from 
the house, and towards the railroad. It was al- 
most train time, and a wild desire to see if any 
one got off at our station, took possession of me. 
I hurried rapidly along, almost running, lest I 
should be late. I was in no mood to mingle 
with the idle group that thronged the small plat- 
form, so 1 walked off by myself to where the 
railroad was cut through a hill, making an al- 
most perpendicular precipice fully sixty feet in 


height. 
I stood impatiently waiting to hear the hoarse 
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no longer. I did what I had always feared to 
do before—walked to the very edge of the preci- 
pice, and looked down at the track that lay far 
beneath me, looking like a long yellow ribbon, 
its edges woven in with slender black threads. 

While I stood there, I caught the gleam of a 
blue uniform, and a soldier, unconscious that I 
viewed him from my high perch, walked leisure- 
ly over the ties that barred the road. The sight 
sent a thrill through my heart—I never saw a 
soldier but that I thought of Archibald. Some- 
thing prompted him to pause and look upward. 
[felt a giddiness and weakness seize me, as I 
saw faintly but perfectly, the features that had 
wound themselves ineffaceably in my-heart In 
the sudden delirium of joy that beset me, I for- 
got the wrong he had done me, and stretched 
forth my hands to him with a wild cry. At that 
moment I felt myself falling from the lofty height 
on which I had stood. The first sensation was 
one of indescribable horror, the next was a fierce 
kind of delight, that in a second more, I should 
be lying crushed and lifeless at the feet of the 
man I worshipped. I wondered if it would not 
send a pang throagh his heart, to see my bleed- 
ing form, and to know that for his sake I had 
lost my life. But such was not to be my fate, 
for I was caught half way down in my perilous 
descent, and hung helpless between earth and 
heaven. I heard a shout far below me; a voice 
that thrilled every fibre of my heart even in that 
moment of terror greeted iny ears. 

“ Keep perfectly still, for God's sake, and you 
may yet be saved.” 

I obeyed him as a little child might have done, 
yet every moment I feared to hear the heavy 
rambling of the train, and I knew that if my 
frail support gave way, I should be dashed upon 
the track, perhaps beneath the very wheels of 
the cars. I thought of all the agony that would 
fill the souls of my parents should I be taken 
home to them torn limb from limb, a quivering, 
bleeding mass of flesh; and I prayed fervently, 
more for their sakes than my own, that I might 
be spared such a doom. 

It seemed a long hour to me, though it could 
not have been more than five minutes, before I 
heard the tramping of many feet above me, and 
a confused murmuring of voices. I knew that 
all that could be done, my kind-hearted neigh- 
bors would do to save me, and the thought that 
Archibald was in their midst, gave me new hope 
and courage. I had instinctively eaught hold 
of asmall bush within my reach, when I first 
felt myself caught in my fall, and with a strength 


that nothing but desperation could have given, I 
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_ whistle, till I grew so weary I could keep quiet 


clung to it, not daring to look above or below 
me. At last I knew they were lowering some 
one to rescue me. ©, the wild joy of that mo- 
ment I shall never forget. Presently the bush 
to which I held was caught by a firm hand, and 
the person said to me: 

“Do not stir. I am going to tie this rope 
around you, and they will draw you safely and 
slowly up. Do not be afraid; the rope is strong 
and new, and brave, willing hands and warm 
hearts are ready to receive you.” 

I knew the voice, and even then my fears were 
for him more than myself. 

“What will you do, Archibald? I will not 
go and leave you in danger.” 

The words dropped from my lips before I 
knew it. 

“ Do not fear for me, I shall be perfectly safe.”’ 

He bound the rope tightly around me, and the 
next moment I felt myself going s!owly upward, 
A wild shout of joy rang out on the air, as I was 
laid fainting and exhausted in the midst of the 
sympathetic and excited throng. No one had 
known who it was, but the news had spread like 
wildfire, that a woman had fallen half way down 
the deep cut, and from at least a score of throats 
the cry of joy went upward. 

My first thought was of Archibald. What if 
he should lose his hold and be precipitated up- 
on the railroad, as they had feared I would be! 
The suspense of that moment was more unendar- 
able than any that had come before it, and when 
I at last saw the dear face appear above the brink, 
and knew that he was safe, I burst into a passion 
of thankful tears. He smiled gratefully to the 
crowd, but came straight to where I sat on the 
ground, and bending down, said in tones so low 
that no one else could hear them : 

“TI thank God, Florence, that I have been 
permitted to be the humble instrument of saving 
your life. You must try to forgive me for pain- 
ing you again with a sight of my face. I have 
been wandering around restlessly all day, hoping 
and praying I might catch one glimpse of you 
before the train came. I have been home on a 
furlough, and stopped over in the hope of hear- 
ing at least one word from your lips. My prayer 
has been granted, and I leave the dear old place, 
carrying with me the blessed assurance that I 
have held you in my arms again, even for one 
short moment. Good-by, I hear the train com- 
ing—we shall probably never meet again.” 

His voice trembled with the depth of his emo- 
tion, and he wrung my hand passionately as he 


spoke. 
“©, Archibald, whatever the past has been, 
believe that I am at least grateful to you for per- 
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illing your life to save mine. May the God of 
battles preserve you.” 

I felt then that it would have been a mercy to 
have allowed my weary heart to find peace and 
rest in death, rather than to have found him thus, 
only to lose him again. He hurried off, and five 
minutes afterwards the train bore him rapidly 
away, and I was left to hear his praise falling 
from every lip; to hear one and all call him 
brave and good. It was sweet to hear their 
words, yet I thought with bitterness of the heart 
he had ruthlessly cruashed—all his courage could 
not cause me to forget it. He had not saved me 
because he loved me, but because he would not 
have wished even a brute to meet with such a 
horrible death. 

Well, the cold, frosty winter wore its white 
garments threadbare, and here and there in the 
sunny robe could be seen a rent filled up with a 
little patch of brown earth, and a few blades of 
green grass. After a long while the birds came, 
and the air grew more balmy, the sky more 
golden. My heart cast aside some of its darkest 
mourning with the leaden clouds of winter. I 
had learned at last to say half cheerfully, “ Thy 
will, not mine be done ” 

I wondered much if Archibald was yet mar- 
ried. I read over with the keenest interest and 
deepest fears, the list of killed and wounded in 
the battle of Fort Donelson, and thanked God 
that Archibald’s name did not greet my sight. 
But at last telegraphic news of the great battle of 
Shiloh reached us, and finally the daily papers 
came pouring in with all the heart-rending par- 
ticulars. I know not what kept me from faint- 
ing, when I read, half way down a long column, 
“ Lieutenant Archibald Tracy—mortally wound- 
ed.” All the old fondness, all my wild love 
sprung up anew for him then. It was enough 
for me to know he was suffering among strangers, 
that perhaps even then his lips were parched and 
burning for a draught of cold water. I saw in 
imagination, the white face stained with blood, 
the high brow moistened with drops of anguish. 
Every feeling within me rose up and bade me go 
to him. Perhaps he would be glad to see even 
me at such a time; at least, I could contribute 
to his comfort, but how was Ito go? Our slen- 
der means would not admit of such an extrava- 
gance, and I sat down and wept the bitterest 
tears I ever shed in my life, when I at last felt I 
must stay away from him—that I could not be 
allowed the sad, sweet privilege of being with 
him in his dying hours. 

A sudden thought seized me, and I ran joy- 
fally to my small trank, and took from it a watch, 


quite ancient in style, yet of the purest gold. It 
29 


had been given to me by my mother’s brother, 
and was the only thing of any real value I had 
ever possessed. Heretofore I had regarded it as 
sacred, but now I resolved to part with it for 
Archibald’s sake. I threw on my bonnet and 
started off for the village, two miles distant, for- 
getting to be weary in my great eagerness. I 
went into the only jewelry store in the place. 
The owner was an old friend of mine, and in a 
few simple words I told him my errand. He 
looked at the watch criticizingly, then asked me 
what had caused me to wish to part with it. I 
hesitated a moment, then told him my reasons 
candidly. He listened kindly and encouraging- 
ingly to my story. Then he told me the watch 
was indeed a very valuable one, and he would 
gladly give me the amount necessary to defray 
my travelling expenses. He said also that he 
would not part with it for a year, so that I might 
have ample opportunities for redeeming it. I 
thanked him gratefully, and hastened back home 
to tell my parents.» They expostulated faintly, 
but their hearts were with my cause from the 
first, and their consent was soon gained. 

I started the next morning, and two days later 
found me in Louisville, where he had been con- 
veyed. On every side of me I heard people talk- 
ing of the great victory, and rejoicing over it, 
but my heart overflowed with bitterness at the 
sound of their words. For me the land was 
draped in the deepest mourning, because Ais pre- 
cious blood had been spilled. 

I found my way to his hospital after much de- 
lay and suspense, and at last stood by the little 
cot on which he lay. I cared not that strangers 
stood around me—I knelt down beside him, and 
kissed his white face over and over again, bath- 
ing it with my hot tears. He did not know me 
—his beautiful eyes were dull and meaningless, 
his voice did not call my name, his hand did not 
clasp my own. I prayed that if he died I might 
die with him. Then in my despair I felt that I 
would not let death rob me of him, that I would 
take him up in my arms and hold him so closely 
that even the grave could not snatch him from 
me. I felt that so long as I stayed with him, he 
could not die. 

For two long weeks I never left him, saving 
to snatch a few hours of restless slamber. But 
at last the physician began to give me a faint 
hope that he might yet live. O, the sweet pray- 
er of thanks that flooded my soul at that mo- 
ment. Even I had scarcely dared hope for so. 
much. In a few more days the danger was past, 
and his wound, which had been a terrible one, 
almost tearing his arm from his shoulder, began 


_ to show symptoms of a permanent cure, In an+ 
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other day, the surgeon said consciousness would 
return, and he said, too, that but for my careful 
nursing, Archibald Tracy would surely have 
been numbered amongst the dead. Sweet as it 
was for me to know this, it cost me a pang to 
think I had saved his life for another. With as- 
surances of his safety, thoughts of self forced 
themselves upon me. I felt that I had done all 
I could do for him, and I did not wish to stay 
till he became conscious, lest he should besiege 
me with words of thanks, or imagine that I wish- 
ed to force myself upon him and renew our old 
ties. I shrank from the very thought with scorn 
and loathing. He had been a traitor to me once, 
and I would not be duped again. 

I stood by his cot in the dim twilight, silently 
askiug God to bless and strengthen and give 
him a life of happiness. He moaned uneasily in 
his sleep, and muttered a few broken words. I 
bent my head to hear them, and they fell on my 
wounded heart like balm. 

* Florence—my little one—wshe is all my own.” 

I kissed him lightly and tore myself away, 
fearing to trust myself longer, lest in my weak- 
ness I could not go at all. The next morning 
found me going rapidly homeward. My parents 
were almost frightened at my wan face and hol- 
low eyes, for I was worn out with long watching 
and much loss of sleep. A few weeks of judi- 
cious nursing quite restored me, however, and I 
went on again in my quiet life, as if no wild 
wave had ruffled its calmness. Two more months 
passed. As I sat in my own room late one eve- 
ning, mother came in and said, with forced qui- 


“Florence, Mr. and Mrs. Tracy are in the 
parlor, and wish to see you, to return their 
thanks.” 

My mother gulped down the great sob that 
half choked her, and drew my head on her bosom. 

“QO, mother, was it not enough to kill every 
sweet fresh hope of my life, that they must come 
thus to mock me with a glimpse of the happiness 
l once prayed should be mine? It is cruel, it is 
wicked to treat me so. Mother, tell them I can- 
not see them. It is adding insult to injury to 
ask it.” 

My mother spoke soothingly. 

“ You will go down, Florence. Be calm and 
womanly. My dear little daughter niust not 
waver at the last moment.” 

“I will go, mother.” 

I said this quietly, but she knew the pain the 
few words cost me, and kissed me affectionately 
before she left the room. 

Half unconscious what I did, I put on a dress 


that had once been praised by him, and twining 
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in my hair a bunch of sweet violets, my simple 
toilet was made. I smiled disdainfully at the 
figure reflected in the little mirror. What did it 
matter whether I appeared lovely to him or not? 
She, his wife was beautiful, and was not that 
enough ? 

There was a frigid smile on my lips, as I open- 
ed the parlor door and stood on the threshold. 
I wanted them both to see that I too was happy, 
that the past was to me but a summer’s dream, 
half fo.gotten. In spite of my efforts at self- 
command, my heart gave a sudden throb, as I 
saw Archibald’s pale face when he rose to meet 
me. He took both my hands, and looked down 
in my face with the same mournful, yearning 
gaze, that I remembered at our farewell a year 
before. Neither of us spoke. I would have giv- 
en worlds to have been able to grect him with 
some ordinary phrase of welcome, but my lips 
seemed glued together. At last he turned to a 
veiled figure sitting in the old rocking-chair. 

“ Florence, this is Mrs. Tracy.” 

He led me up to her, and I bowed slightly, 

but did not raise my eyes to her face. I did not 
wish to look at her, lest in seeing the loveliness 
that had won him, I should learn to hate her. I 
felt a pair of arms around my neck, and tears 
upon my face—then a voice like Archibald’s, 
save that it was softer and sweeter, fell on my 
ears. 
“You saved my dear boy’s life, and I could 
not help coming to bless you for it, and to tell 
you how I have prayed for you, and how I love 
you even now.” 

A light flashed over me, and I looked up into 
the kind, motherly face, with a feeling of thank- 
fulness too pure to describe. I murmured a few 
confused words in reply, yet few as they were, 
they expressed my heartfelt happiness. 

Archibald took me from his mother’s arms, 
and led me to the window. Then he told me 
the cruel deception that had been practised upon 
us to destroy our love. How a comrade who 
had always hated him for some imagined wrong, 
had written the cold and unfeeling letter that I 
had received, copying his very language, to 
make his wicked plot more sure of success, and 
how my answer came to him, a cruel mystery, 
filling his life with the darkest despair. That he 
had written to me twice, only to have his letters 
returned, and that at last there was nothing left 
for him to believe, saving that 1 had wantonly 
trifled with the purest affections of his soul. 
Then he went on to tell me that his treacherous 
comrade had been wounded, and was in the same 
hospital to which he had been conveyed, and that 
after he—Archibald—had recovered, the guilty 
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wretch, with the fear of an untimely death before 
him, had confessed his crime. He stood in si- 
lence after he had finished his story, till I spoke 
to him. 

“Archibald, can you ever forget and forgive 
my unjust suspicions? I ought to have known 
that you did not write that letter, yet the writing 
was so like yours I could not doubt it. My 
misery has punished me sufficiently—will you 
not pardon me ?” 

“My dearest one, I have nothing to forgive. 


’ We have both been innocent sufferers. I can 


feel nothing but the deepest happiness that you 
are given back to me again. When I fell wound- 
ed on the battle-field, my thoughts wafted them- 
selves away from the shrieks and groans of the 
wounded and dying, and the dull roar of artillery, 
and wound themselves fondly around you. I 
imagined just how you looked at that moment— 
I thought of the old orchard where we sat the 
evening I left you, and I thought how sweet it 
would be to die there, if you were only with me. 
I took your picture from my bosom, and it smil- 
ed on me lovingly, as if brave and fearless for 
my sake, even in that scene of horrible confusion. 
O, Florence, how I loved you, even when I 
thought you false to me—how little did I dream 
that this sweet hour of peace would ever fold its 
white wings in my life. When I found myself 
in the hospital, I thought first of all of your 
miniature, but the little treasure was lost, and I 
felt that nothing could ever replace it. Yet when 
they told me of the angel who had ministered to 
my wants, a new life thrilled my veins. I knew 
you loved me, or you would not have come. 
After I could be removed, they sent me home to 
my mother. It would have done your heart 
good, to have heard how she blessed you, when 
I told her what you had done forme. She pray- 
ed that Heaven would give you to her fora 
daughter. Florence, darling, shall I tell her 
that her prayer is soon to be answered ?”’ 

I reached up my hand and drew his dear face 
down to mine. 

“Tell her, dear Archibald, that for your sake 
I love her now, and that I am sure in the here- 
after, I will love her for her own.” 

He called her to us. 

“ Mother, she is ours.” 

“My dear little daughter, I was never half so 
happy before in my life.” 

That evening, as Archibald and I sat on the 
doorstep, he drew from his pocket a little pack- 
age, and placed it in my hand. 

“ What is it, Archibald ?” 

“A proof that you are the noblest, dearest, 
truest girl in existence. pen +.” 
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I obeyed him, and took from the mass of pink 
cotton, the watch that had once been mine. I 
felt the glad tears rush to my eyes at sight of it. 

“‘ How did you ever come by it, Archibald ?”’ 

“The jeweller told me all about your noble 
sacrifice—he is an old friend of mine, too. My 
precious little girl, I can never thank or love you 
enough for this. The watch is yours, now, and 
you must never part with it again, even for my 
sake.” 

He got up and brought me the guitar, and ask- 
ed me to sing for him. His face lighted up with 
pleasure as he listened. 

“ Your voice-is so peculiarly sweet, so full of 
soul and feeling, that it beautifies your whole 
face. Florence, I am very proud of you.” 

Then together we sung his favorite—“ Fairy 
Bell.” I could not have asked for sweeter hap- 
piness than that which filled my life, as I listened 
to his expressive voice. 

“ The sound of that gentle voice, 


The glance of that eye, 
Surround me with rapt 


The long, eventful year is over, reader, and I 
am Mrs, Archibald Tracy. 


THE LUDICROUS SIDE. 

The power of discovering a comic point, of 
a humorous hit, and enjoying the 
fun of a droll position, is a gift not to be despised. 
It is not a vain, silly, or anbecoming thing, as 
some moping owls and grave dull sup 
It is indeed, like all human faculties, liable to 
abuse, and capable of being perverted to evil; 
but it is essentially a good gift, and ought to be 
turned to the good account of which it is s 
tible, and to manifest itself in the increase of the 
cheerfulness, the happiness, and the affection of 
social and family life. We might go further; 
we might say, and adduce much evidence to sup- 
port the proposition, that as humor is discerned 
only by those who can to some extent catch the 
feeling and spirit of the humorist, so the sense 
of discernment of humor is one phase or depart- 
ment of sympathy, and thus the springs of mirth- 
fulness and kindness are not far distant; and 
many a home, amid the alternations of joy or 
sorrow that darken or brighten the course of life, 
has found an ever fresh gladness in the comic 
vein and jocund humor of some mirthful member 
of the family. Many of the best men we have ever 
known—the best in the highest sense of the term 

men who thoroug preciated and high! 
enjoyed true British Review. 


COURAGE, 

Mere cal insensibility to danger does not 
Nearly all brave men have 
been finely organized, and therefore of nervous 
temperament. Csosar was nervons, so was Bona- 

arte, and so was Nelson. The Duke of Wel- 
ington saw a man turn as he marched up to 
a battery. “That,” said he, “is a brave man 
he knows his daager, but faces it.” 
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LINES TO ANNA F—. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


We hail thy coming, gentle spring, 
And hopeful bless the hour, 

When we may roam the meadows gay, 
And seek the vine-wreathed bower. 


’Tis sweet to know a Power divine 
Supplies each blessing rare; 

The changing seasons as they roll, 
Proclaim a Father’s care. 


Each feathered songster of the grove 
Instinctive feels the change, 

And wake anew their vocal powers 
O’er hill and valley range. 


Each simple floweret of the lea 
Feels spring’s reviving breath ; 

Awakes again ’neath vernal suns, 
And graces many a wreath. 


The birds and flowers, all nature, too, 
Yield many varied joys; 

While hill, and grove, and streamlet, too, 
Abound in Nature’s toys. 


Anna, these joys are pure and fair, 
They cheer our pathway here; 

Bat blessings brighter, dearer far, 
Greet us each passing year. 


Love and affection’s gentle sway 
Hold empire o'er each breast ; 

These are the treasures most we prize, 
These yield the promised rest. 


ORIGINAL. J 


THE PHANTOM OF THE CLIFF. 


CHAPTER L 


“Tue night draws on—it is time for the 
Phantom of the Cliff to haunt these rocks once 
more!” And as she spoke, a hollow laugh, with 
something weird and unearthly in its sound, rang 
out on the cool, crisp October air. 

She had just paused on the topmost height of 
a steep, jagged cliff, hanging over the sea—that 
tall, stern woman, who night after night was 
seen to haunt the Drummond Rocks. The thick 
hair streaming in the wind, and the shaggy 
brows also were of a dull, sodden gray; her 
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eyes looked like dim fires flickering in heaps ot 
gray ashes; a gray cloak shrouded her from 
head to foot, and she seemed indeed what she 
was supposed to be—a gray ghost hovering be- 
tween two worlds, 

There was Indian blood in her veins, but you 
could not have traced its crimson on cheek and 
lip, its jetty blackness amid the dishevelled 
tresses, its half fierce, half tender light in the 
depths of the dusky eyes, nor the gorgeous taste 
which revels in nodding plumes, gay wampum, 
and all that is bright and fanciful. To have 
looked upon the stranger, then, you would not 
have dreamed that her beauty had in days gone 
by lit up the Massachusetts woods like the 
plamage of a tropic bird ; and yet such was the 
fact. One great grief, one heavy blow had 
crushed out love, beauty, joy, pride, and trans- 
formed her into the gray, stern woman I have 
described. 

Sunset glow and twilight purple had alike 
flashed from sea and sky ere she reached the 
cliff, but the harvest moon hung aloft like a 
great silver lamp, and in its radiance hill, valley, 
rock and wave took a new charm. No Southern 
forest ever tossed richer foliage in the breeze 
than the grand old woods that swept back from 
the shore; no mimosa, or tropic lily, with gold- 
mottled petals, and hearts of flame, could show 
more brilliant dyes than the wild flowers, in 
whose cresses a stray moonbeam here and there 
slept like some silver-robed fay. In her girl- 
hood Giuleme had loved the autumn for the 
pomp it lent the wilderness and its gifts of bloom 
and fruitage ; bat now she had no heart to braid 
the berries of the sumach and mountain-ash 
around her hair, or heap her canoe with wood- 
grapes, and so she stood gazing around her like 
a grim statue. Snddenly, however, the dark 
face, which had hitherto been stony and myste- 
rious as the Egyptian Sphynx, began to burn; 
the features worked, the eyes flashed, and the 
tall form trembled in every limb. The quick 
Indian ear had caught the sound of a voice—a 
deep-toned, manly voice—singing a Scotch bal- 
lad. Giuleme drew nearer to the verge of the 
cliff, and listened with intense eagerness, 

“ Methought my heart was dead,” she mut- 
tered. ‘ Why does it beat so at the sound of a 
voice, which has all the strange music of Philip 
Carlisle’s? Years have come and gone since it 
has throbbed thus—can it be that his soul is 
calling to me from the great hunting-grounds be- 
yond the grave ?” 

She paused, her breath came in sudden gasps, 
her lips were white and tremulous, as her keen 
eye swept the moonlit waters. At a little dis- 
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tance from the shore lay a tiny island, famed for 
its wild berries and grapes; four or five ladies, 
and as many gentlemen, had just emerged from 
the thicket of verdure, and were gaily pushing 
their boats from the cove in which they had 
anchored. Among them Giuleme had observed 
one who would have been conspicuous in any 
gathering for his Herculean but well-moulded 
figure, and his graceful carriage. As the watch- 
ing woman became aware of his identity, she 
started, flung up her hands in a vehement ges- 
ture, and exclaimed : 

“ Ha, he lives yet! I—TI have struck his trail 
once more! What—what has brought him here 
in the moon of the falling leaf? I'll wait and see.” 

The next moment a canoe shot from the inlet 
and glanced across the waters; Carlisle was at 
the oars, but his head was bent toward the lady 
at his side, and ever and anon he sang some 
boat-song, picked up in the legends of Venice, 
the Tagus, the Danube, the Rhine, and the 
Orinoco during many years of travel. At length 
he moored his canoe, and Giuleme saw that it 
was filled with grapes, and bunches of rare moss 
and brilliant maple and beach leaves. As the 
oarsman handed the lady to the shore, the wo- 
man on the cliff thought she had never seen a 
more magnificent creature. Such peachlike 
bloom of cheek and lip, such splendor of golden 
hair, such great, blue, violet eyes, such royal 
beauty and royal grace Giuleme could not have 
believed embodied in a single person, had she not 
beheld her standing there. Impelled by an irre- 
sistible impulse, she stealthily descended the cliff, 
and secreted herself where she could have a bet- 
ter view of the lady. Her fair head was matted 
with vine-leaves, and clusters of grapes drooped 
low over her crimson cheek ; the lustrous folds 
of her satin dress seemed to have stolen the 
‘purple bloom” of the fruit she had been gath- 
ering, and thus robed, she looked like the Spirit 
of the Autumn—the Queen of the Harvest. This 
idea Carlisle wove into a graceful compliment, 
as the young beauty paused beside him to await 
the rest of the party. 

A light laugh broke from Rosamond, and she 
playfully denied all claim to the appellation. 

“You are queen of hearts, then,” resumed 
Carlisle. 

“Queen of one heart—that is enough for 
me!” said the lady. 

“Ah!” and the speaker’s cheek reddened. 
“ My cousin Reginald is a happy man.” 

In another instant a tall and strikingly hand- 
some man, attired in a travel-soiled garb, leaped 
from a crag above, and sprang forward to meet 
the pair. 
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“Rosamond—dear, dear Rosamond,” ex- 
claimed Reginald Carlisle; and twining his arm 
about the girl, he kissed cheek, lip and brow 
with a lover’s tenderness. 

Rosamond’s blush and smile, and the sudden 
kindling of her eye were all eloquent, and it 
scarcely needed her low, musical “ O, Reginald. 
this is a pleasant surprise!” to assure him that 
he was welcome. 

For a time, in the hurried questions and an- 
swers which passed between them, both forgot 
the presence of a third person, but at length 
Reginald said : 

“And whom have we here, Rosie ?”’ 

“ Can it be you do not recognize me?” asked 
Philip Carlisle, extending his hand. 

“Yes, yes, I see now,” replied Reginald, 
clasping the proffered hand with extreme cor- 
diality, “‘ you are my cousin Philip. Welcome, 
welcome back ! My mother apprised me of your 
arrival, and that was one reason why I hastened 
home.” 

“I suppose, however, that Miss Ashcroft was 
a far more powerful magnet than I could have 
been,” observed the guest, with a significant 
smile. “ Well, I congratulate you—I have just 
been telling your lady-love that you were a 
happy man.” 

“I believe you could not find ¢ happier in the 
broad universe, Phil!” exclaimed Reginald. 
“Pray, have you brought a wife from over 
seas ” 

Philip Carlisle’s brow contracted for a mo- 
ment, but his cousin did not perceive it, nor the 
vein of irony which breathed in his well modu- 
lated tones as he replied : 

“No, no, I am still a baehelor—a rover ; hav- 
ing no ties to bind me to any particular spot, my 
life is a kind of vagabondage. To-day I pitch 
my tent here—next week I may be on the move 
again.” 

Reginald declared he shoald hold him to a 
promise made years before—a promise to stand 
groomsman at his wedding—and some further 
gay chit-chat ensued. Then the rest of the 
pleasure-party came drifting to the shore, and a 
playful tamalt followed. When they began to 
disperse, Reginald said : 

*T hastened to your uncle’s, Rosie, as soon as 
I reached town ; they told me you had gone to 
Hulten’s Island, and I started in pursuit—so my 
mother does not yet know I have returned a 
fortnight sooner than I expected. Pray, come 
over to the hall and dine with us, dearest.” 

Rosamond gave a blushing assent, and she and 
her lover had gone a few paces, when they per- 
ceived that Philip Carlisle was not with them. 
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“What! are you not going with us?” asked 
a. 


* O, yes! But I wish to visit a haunt of mine, 
hard by, where I used to watch the sea-fowl. 
Perhaps I shall overtake you ere you reavh the 
hall; at any rate, I will be there by dinner- 
time.” 

The cousin and the lady bowed, and strolled 
away. Philip Carlisle watched him with his 
evil, blue eye, and in his secret heart thought he 
had never seen a more princely pair. Travel- 
soiled and weary as Reginald was, he looked 
every inch a gentleman, and the luscious bunches 
of grapes swung across his shoulder, the wavy 
chestnut hair sweeping back from his brow, and 
the jaunty cap he wore, lent him a picturesque 
aspect. In that hour, the jealousy which Philip 
had always felt toward his cousin deepened to 
positive hatred, for, in addition to his other ad- 
vantages, he had won the heart of her who had 
inspired the wanderer with a love already bor- 
dering on madness in its wild depth and fervor. 

** By Jove!” he muttered; “ Reg. is my evil 
genius! He was my rival when we were at 
Eton, he revels in the wealth which would be 
mine if he were out of the way, and now that I 
have found a woman I could worship, he wrests 
her from me! And I—I have been forced to 
meet him with smiles and smooth speech, when 
I hate him !” 

He stopped, reflected an instant, and then re- 
sumed, in a low, sepulchral tone : 

“Great heavens! Can I see him married? 
Can I regard her with cool, cousinly affection ? 
No, no—she shall not be his! I will have her 
yet, if I sell my soul to win her !” 

And now the guilty man started, for he 
thought he heard a footstep, and a quick, pant- 
ing breath. But ere long he regained his self- 
control, and laughed at his fears. 

“I wonder,” he said aloud, as he set out for 
the hall, “if the Phantom of the Cliff is on 
duty to-night !” 

At this juncture the moon drifted behind a 
cloud, and through the darkness a weird voice 
came pulsing down. 

“Philip Carlisle,” it murmured, “you have 
broken one heart—why should you break Rosa- 
mond Ashcroft’s? The ghost of Giuleme bids 
you beware! She haunts the Drummond Rocks, 
because here was the trysting-place where she 
used to meet the treacherous white brave !” 

Hardened as Philip Carlisle was, his blood 
chilled in his veins, and he had no more power 
to move than if he had been stone. As he 


glanced up, he saw what appeared to be Giu- 
leme’s face, framed in a mass of gray hair, and 
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her eyes wearing a look which thrilled his heart 
to its core. But when the moon emerged from 
her bulwark of clouds, the “ phantom face” had 
vanished, and with a strong effort Carlisle shook 
off the spell which had bound him. 

“Pshaw! it was but the illusion of an ex- 
cited brain!’ he muttered. “The Drummond 
Rocks naturally recalled .Giuleme—poor thing ! 
how she loved me! I wish I could arouse as 
deep a passion in that beautifal Rosamond !” 

With these words, he resumed his walk, and 
in a half hour sat down to a late dinner at the 
hall. 


CHAPTER II. 


the long, dreary lines that close the sky” 
solemn sunsets ever mournfully, 
Gazing in vain, my best beloved, for thee ; 
Hearing the sullen waves forevermore 
Dashing around me on the lonely shore.” 
Ir was at the dead of night that Reginald 
Carlisle might have been seen riding along a 
lonely road, which wound through the forest in 
the rear of the Drummond Rocks. An autumn 
storm was brewing, and the sky was turbulent 
with flying clouds. Now and then, through a 
long vista, he could catch glimpses of “a shiv- 
ering column of the moonlight upon a crumbling 
sea,” or a far-off sail gleamed spectral throagh 
the dark, or a curlew flew shrieking through the 
spray, or 
“ The 


thoure flared and darkened from the cliff, 
stared with lurid ey 


along the as 
Some foe to spy.” 


The ocean moaned, as if it held some secret 
which would fain wail up to the ear of man, but 
no shadow of his impending fate settled on Reg- 
inald Carlisle. He fancied he had come forth 
on a solemn duty, for a note purporting to have 
been written by a friend who lay at death’s door, 
in an adjoining town, had summoned him from 
Rosamond’s side. Suddenly, in a most dismal 
nook of the wood, a mass of foliage was swept 
back, and two raffians darted forward and 
grasped his bridle rein. 

“Die, wretch!” exclaimed a voice that 
sounded like a serpent’s hiss; and the lantern he 
carried was wrenched from his grasp, and an iron 
gripe fastened on his throat. 

* Life is sweet!” cried Reginald Carlisle; “I 
will sell it dearly.” And he fought like a tiger. 

But what was one against two such assassins 
as those who hud attacked him? He was soon 
overpowered, and flung into a deep ravine close 
by the path be had been travelling. 

Amid the darkness and the tempest the mur- 
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derers left their victim, and the horse which had 
been stabbed in the affray, and fled. The night 
wore on, and a fisherman hurrying to the sea- 
shore at dawn, was horror-struck by the traces of 
foul play which he found in the lonely spot I 
have mentioned. The shrubs that bordered the 
road were rudely trampled, and on some hung 
fragments of Reginald Carlisle’s cloak; his 
broken whip and a gauntlet, together with a 
handkerchief embroidered with his initials, lay 
amid the crisp grass of the path, and at a little 
distance the fisherman found his dead horse. 
For a time John West gazed about him like one 
in a hideous dream, and then flew to Carlisle 
Hall. Over the scene that ensued I will not lin- 
ger, for no language of mine can describe the 
great grief which settled on the household. 
Philip Carlisle tried to soothe his afflicted kins- 
women, while an old servant was despatched to 
break the tidings to poor Rosamond. As Roger 
told his sorrowful story, one wild shriek broke 
from her white lips, and then she sank down in 
a deathlike swoon. A coroner was summoned, 
and Philip Carlisle and other friends of the dead 
followed the fisherman to the forest. The horse, 
the whip and the glove were found, and every 
eye at once turned to the ravine; every person 
present thought the body had been secreted 
there. But upon searching, no trace of it could 
be discovered ; the little stream which flowed 
through it had been swollen by the night’s rain, 
and all conjectured that the corse had been swept 
along into the sea. A regalar search, however, 
was instituted throughout the neighborhood ; but 
to no purpose. Mrs. Carlisle was standing by 
the bedside of her whom she had loved as a 
daughter, when they told her that her son could 
not be found, and so great was the shock, that a 
brain fever ensued. 


Months had passed since the events I have been 
narrating ; but Keginald Carlisle’s loss was no less 
keenly felt than when that terrified fisherman had 
brought the tidings of his fate. His mother and 
Rosamond had apparently been almost on the 
verge of the spirit-world, but both were conva- 
lescent now. ‘To them, however, the life stretch- 
ing away before them looked far more dismal 
than the grave, and there was many an hour 
when they longed for its quiet, its rest. There 
was a sepulchre in Rosamond Ashcroft’s heart, 
and there she buried her love; indeed she was 
as truly widowed as if she had been Reginald 
Carlisle's bride. Her cheek had lost its crimson, 
her eye its sparkle, her red lip its smile; and the 
golden hair, which Reginald had loved to see pow- 
dered and jewelled, or wreathed with blossoms, 


was folded across her brow in smooth bands ; 
but Philip Carlisle’s love had known no change. 
He had succeeded to his cousin’s estates, and 
hoped his betrothed bride would one day be his 
wife. With this in view he paid the girl those at- 
tentions, which are usually so grateful to the 
sick and weary-hearted. He sent her the rarest 
flowers and the richest fruits; he strewed her 
tables with relics he had brought from foreign 
lands ; he read or sang to her as her mood vari- 
ed, and in short paid her homage which must 
have been pleasing to any woman who could 
return his passion. Rosamond Ashcroff stood 
at her window, as he dashed up the oak-shaded 
avenue on a glorious June day. Atsight of her, 
he bowed, and kissed his hand to her, and the 
next instant he had reined his steed beneath 
her window. 

“ Well, Rosamond,” he began, “I have come 
to offer my services as escort, for you really ought 
to take a gallop this beautiful morning.” 

“My uncle and aunt have been saying the 


same thing,” replied the girl, “but where shall 


we go?” 

“ The sea-fowl have gathered on Drammond 
rocks after their old fashion, let us strike into the 
forest road and wind around the base of the cliff.” 

“No, no, not there!” shrieked Rosamond, 
shuddering ; “1 can never go through those woods 


again!” And she was turning from him, when — 


he sprang from the saddle into the balcony, and 
leaning towards her, said : 

“Do not leave me, I implore you! Forgive 
me if I have aroused memories which are painfal 
to you.” 

“I do forgive you, Philip—you did it unwit- 
tingly, but the sight of those places is intoler- 
able.” 

As she spoke, she sank into a high-backed 
chair, and abandoned herself to a perfect passion 
of grief, and Philip Carlisle waited, nervously 
drawing his riding-whip through his fingers the 
while. At length when it had somewhat subsid- 
ed, he drew her out into the garden, and resumed : 

“ Rosamond, dear, dear Rosamond, I wish I 
could exorcise the ghostly memories that haunt 
you. Iknow my cousin Reginald was noble, 
generous and winning, but I do not believe he 
would have loved you as I do—as I have from 
the hour when we first met. It is true I endeav- 
ored to conceal and subdue it, when I thought it 
would be a sin to cherish it, but now it has ab- 
sorbed my whole being. Iam your slave—my 
destiny is in your hands—I shall be good or evil, 
happy or wretched, as you accept or refuse me !”” 

A sudden crimson shot over the girl’s marble 
face; she swayed to and fro like a reed, and 
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there was @ touching pathos in her voice, as she 
replied : 
“Philip, I had not dreamed of this; I had al- 


ways regarded you as a cousin; be content with 
that, for my heart is dead !” 

“O, Rosamond, for me there is but one wo- 
man in the world; the regard you feel for me is 
worth far more than the maddest bove of another. 
Give me the right to guard and cherish you, and 
I will bless you to my latest day !” 

Rosamond Ashcroft shook her head drearily, 
and exclaimed : 

“TI cannot, cannot, Philip; if you value my 
peace, do not ask me!” 

She fied from him, and rushing into the house, 
once more yielded to the storm of grief which 
came sweeping over her. 

“ Not now, not now,” said Carlisle; “she is 
not yet mine, but I can wait! ‘The time will 
come when she will be my bride !” 

Weeks passed by, and Philip Carlisle adroitly 
pressed his suit. He had ingratiated himself in- 
to his aunt’s favor, and though she still mourned 
for her son, Philip had been such a comfort that 
she felt a deep interest in his welfare. One night 
she sent for Rosamond, and as the girl knelt by 
the sofa on which she was reclining, laid her 
hand solemnly on her bowed head, and mur- 
mured : 

“T—TI have much to say to you, Rosamond.” 

“ Go on, dear, dear Mrs. Carlisle.” 

“My system has never recovered from the 
shock it received when poor Reginald was mar- 
dered ; I shall not live to see the winter’s snow ; 
but before I die, I want to be assured that Philip 
will be happy when I am gone. Rosie, I believe 
he loves you as well as Reginald did; he is kind 
to me, almost as kind as my own child could have 
been, and I cannot bear to see his life beggared ! 
Is it too much fur me to ask you to promise to 
be his? You are young—you must not waste 
your days in vain regrets, and if you marry 
Philip, you will never, never have cause to re- 
pent it.” 

A sharp cry broke from Rosamond, and she 
hid her face in the folds of Mrs. Carlisle’s robe, 
while outside the weary night-wind sobbed, and 
the plaint of the “sad sea-waves”’ came moan- 
ing up through the gloom. 

“O, Mrs. Carlisle,” wailed the girl, “I wish 
I could die with you !” 

“No, no,” exciaimed a voice, which thrilled 
every nerve of the listeners; “live for me, dear- 
est, best beloved!” And a tall, attenuated form 
glided to Rosamond, and she was once more 
clasped in Reginald Carlisle’s arms. 

“This—this must be some dream, some delu- 


sion,” gasped Rosamond; “I believe I have 
gone mad |” 


“Nay, it is all real—Reginald is alive—Regi- 
nald is come back to you. List, and I will tell 
you what happened on that night of storms. I 
was half way through the woods, when I was at- 
tacked by two rnuffians wearing black masks, 
and after a desperate struggle, left, as they sup- 
posed, dead. They flung me into a ravine, and 
made a hasty retreat, having been startled by as 
they thought approaching footsteps. An Indian 
woman, Giuleme by name, who used to queen 
it in those woods, was the means of preserving 
my life. Years before, Philip Carlisle, while sur- 
veying the lands of the neighborhood, had won 
her love, and made her his wife after the Indian 
fashion ; and when from the top of Drummond 
Rocks, she saw the vessel which was bearing 
him from her without even a farewell, she de- 
clared her heart dead within her. She left the 
council-fires of her tribe, she put off the gorgeous 
robes in which she had once delighted, and took 
up her abode in a cave at the base of the cliff. 
Night after night she haunted the rocks, till she 
obtained the cognomen of the ‘Phantom of the 
Cliff.’ At last Philip Carlisle returned to Amer- 
ica. She espied him with you that evening on 
Hulten’s Island, descended to the shore, and 
dogged his steps, till she learned he madly loved 
you, and hated me, because I not only enjoyed 
the wealth which might have been his if it had 
not been for me, but stood between him and the 
peerless Rosamond. Giuleme resolved to watch 
him, and became convinced that he would shrink 
from no deed, however desperate, could he thus 
win you. She was threading the forest, a pine 
torch in hand, when she perceived my horse lying 
dead, and suspected foul play. Finding me in the 
ravine, the waters of which had not then been 
swelled by the rains, she dragged me to her cav 
ern, and at length had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that life was not yet extinct. With the lore 
acquired by her tribe, she proved a skillful physi- 
cian and nurse, but not till to-day have I been 
able to come to you. I am still lame and feeble ; 
perhaps I shall be as long as I live, but thank 
God, I am with you once more! This morning 
my Indian nurse came to me and said : 

“«« White chief, the falcon has taken your nest 
—he would fain take your mate! Go!’ she 
glided from the cave, and I followed her. My 
exile is over, and, please God, we will stand at 
the altar ere the snow falls!” 

There were tears and sobs, and wild exclam- 
ations during Reginald’s recital, and then his 
mother faltered : 

“0, Rosie! how I have been deceived !” 
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“ Yes, we have all been deceived, but the vil- 
lain is unmasked—he ought to be punished |” 


“Do not challenge him, my son !” 

“No—I shall not. I have no thirst for his 
blood—let God avenge me!” 

Meanwhile, a dusky-eyed woman had stolen 
into the room where Philip Carlisle sat, waiting 
to learn the result of his scheme. Again he 
stood face to face with Giuleme—again her 
tones sounded in his ear, as with Indian eloquence 
she told him that she had saved Reginald Car- 
lisle’s life, and restored him to his ‘heritage and 
his bride. With a howl of rage, the villain 
bounded through the window, and disappeared. 
Three months later, into the cavern which Giu- 
leme inhabited there crept a tall, haggard man, 
wasted to a mere skeleton, 

“Giuleme,” he gasped, “I have come to 
die with you—forgive me!” 

The woman wound her brown arms about his 
neck, and drew his head down upon her breast, 
bathing the pale brow with the hot rain of her 
tears. Thus Philip Carlisle died, and an Indian 
sachem, who had loved Giuleme with a love 
stronger than death, found her lifeless form lying 
beside the pale face—whom he so hated—within 
the cave. He bore them through the snow to 
the depths of the wilderness, and gave them a 
grave in the burying-place of his tribe. 

Reginald Carlisle and Rosamond were married 
amid the Christmas chimes; his mother’s life 
was prolonged for many years, and they often 
recalled the memory of the gray, stern woman, 
who had been known and dreaded as Tuz Puan- 
TOM oF THE CLIFF. 


WAR. 


If war has its chivalry and its pageantry, it 
has also its hideousness and its demoniac woe. 
Bullets respect not beauty. They tear out the 
eye, and shatter the jaw, and rend the cheek. 
Mercy abandons the arena of battle. The fran- 
tic war-horse with iron hoof tramples upon the 
mangled face, the throbbing and inflamed wounds 
the splintered bones, and heeds not the shriek of 
tortare. Crushed into the mire by the wheels of 
heavy artillery, the victim of war thinks of moth- 
er, father, sister, home, and moans and dies ; his 
mangled corpse is covered with a few shovelsfull 
of earth, and left as food for vultures and dogs 
and he is forgotten. He who loaths war, and 
will do everything in his power to avert it, but 
who will, in t bate encounter its 

rils, from love of country and of home—who 

to him in life, to promote the in is 
will ever receive a worthy 


To all men the best friend is virtue; the best 
companions are high endeavors and honorable 
sentiments. 


There are certain unoccupied females so over- 
friendly as to take the entree of the whole house, 
These are, generally, ultra. neighborly neighbors, 


who run in at all hours of the day and evening; 
out the ladies of the family wherever 
may be, up stairs or down ; watch all their pro- 
ceedings when engaged, like good housewives, in 
inspecting the attics, the store-rooms, the cellars 
or the kitchens. Never, for a moment, do they 
seem to suppose that their hourly visits may per- 
Ave or unseasonable; or too 
selfish to abate their frequency, even when 
sus them ‘to be so, these 
make their incursions at allavenues. If they 
find that the front door is kept locked, they glide 
down the area steps, and get in through the base- 
ment. Or else they discover some back entrance 
by which they can slip in at the “ postern gate” 
—that is, alley-wise ; sociablists are not proud. 
At first, the sociablist will say, on making her 
third or fourth appearance for the day, “ Who 
comes to see you oftener than 1?” But ‘after a 
while, even this faint shadow of an apology is 
omitted—or to ‘Nobody minds me.” 
She is quite domesticated in your house—an ab- 
solute habitue. She sees all, hears all, knows all 
your concerns. Of course she does. Her talk 
to you is chiefly gossip, and therefore her talk 
about you'is chiefly the same. She is au fait of 
everything concerning your table, for after she 
has had her dinner at her own home, she comes 
bolting into your dining-room, and “sits by,” 
and sees you eat yours. It is well if she does 
not begin with “a look in” upon you before 
breakfast. She finds out everybody that comes 
to your house; knows all your plans for goin 
to this place or that; is well acquainted wit 
every article that you wear; is present at all the 
visits of all your friends, and hears all their con- 
versation. Her own is usually “an infinite deal 
of nothing.” —Miss Leslie. 


A CHINESE DISH. 


When our party of six had seated themselves 
at the centre-table my attention was attracted ‘by 
a covered dish, something unusual at a Chinese 
meal. On a certain signal the cover was remov- 
ed, and presently the face of the table was cover- 
ed with juvenile crabs, which made their exodus 
from the dish with all possible rapidity. The 
crablets had been thrown into a plate of vinegar 
just as the company sat down—such an immer- 
sion making them more brisk and lively than 
usual. But the sprightly sport of the infunt crabs 
were soon checked , by each guest seizing what he 
could, dashing it into his mouth, crushing it be- 
tween his , and swallowing the whole mor- 
sel without ceremony. Determined to do as the 
Chinese did, I tried this novelty also with one— 
with two. I succeeded, finding the shell soft and 
———. for they were tiny creatures, not more 

a day or two old. But I was compelled to 
give into the third, had to 
vengeance, and gave my lower lip a nip 80 8 
onl eanets as to make Le relinquish my hold, 
and likewise desist from any further experiment 
by Rev. W. C. 
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fonremrat.] 
SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


I sit and think of other days, 
And happiness gone by, 

When the summer night is calm and bright, 
And the moon climbs up the sky; 

Thought, like the lightning from above, 
Far flashing, onward flies, 

And brings, with wiard power, the past 
Before my tearful eyes. 


The sunny days of boyhood’s spring 
Come wreathed with many a flower, 
And joys in shadowy beauty drest, ; 

Live o'er their transient hour. 
Again the valleys that I loved 
Are blossoming and green, 
The brook is gushing joyous on, 
Where my young feet have been. 


And by its side again I stray, 
Beneath the spell of love; 

With one now gone from earth, to dwell 
Amid the courts above. 

The powerful wand of memory calls 
Her form before my sight; 

I almost feel her hand in mine, 
And see her eyes of light. 


Again around me live the friends 
My boyhood’s summer knew, 

And for a moment, in my heart 
The smiles of joy renew; 

Some of those dear ones now are gone 
Where all of earth shall go, 

And leave the tree and flower to bloom, 
The silver stream to flow. 


I hoped to live for purpose high, 
I dreamed of coming fame, 

And on the dusty field of life, 
Thought of a lasting name. 

Ay, and in woman's heart I thought 
My memory should be dear, 

And the sweet fancy oft has lent 
A star, when life was drear. 


So now, ye airy dreams of bliss, 
Ye thoughts of comfort, rise! 
And though I know you're false, ye still 
Are pleasing to my eyes; 
For ye are all that now remain 
Of many a year long fled, 
Ye are unto my weary soul, 
The spirits of the dead. 


My lonely hours are yours, ye dreams, 
Ye dawnings of the past; 

Then weave your web of spell-work fair, 

Though fated not to last. 


I'm sadly lone—no joys beside, 
On time's dark waste I know, . 

So let your visions rise for me 
While memory’s fountains flow. 


O, little have I wrought of good, 
No laurels bind my brow, 

No woman's gentle heart is mine, 
Nor minstrel honors now! 

Then come, ye shadows of the past, 
Ye ghosts of scenes long fled; 

Ye seem unto my weary heart 
The spirits of the dead! 
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How to get on in the World. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


CHAPTER I. 
HEIDELBURG AND ITS VISITORS. 


“ 

In the year 17—, and in the month of Septem- 
ber, the usually quiet old city of Heidelburg was 
crowded with visitors. Every hotel, the aristo- 
cratic Croix D’Or, and the humblest Gasthaus, 
was filled with guests, from the ground floor to 
the highest of the attics, the countless little win- 
dows of which studded the immense sloping roofs. 
These were not the days for tourists. No steam- 
boats paddled up the Rhine, with queerly dressed 
people around, with the inevitable “ Murray,” 
and eager to “do” all the “lions” of the migh- 
ty river in the shortest time, and on the most 
reasonable terms. The glorious rains of Ehren- 
bretstein—the “‘castled crag of Drachenfels,” 
and the great tun of Heidelburg, were then all 
but unvisited, and therefore those who for a 
whole week thronged the halls of learning, and 
at morning and evening the streets of the Uni- 
versity city, were not mere travellers in search of 
the picturesque, as indeed their grave faces, pro- 
fessional robes, and square, furred caps betokened. 
To render the matter more certain, the new- 
comers were all of the male sex—got a frau nor 
a fraulein, excepting the lady inhabitants of the 
place, was to be seen in the streets, a fact quite a 
sufficient evidence in itself, that mere pastime 
was not the object of the visitors, for in those old 
days, as in our own, when. we meet with crino- 
line on the summit of Mont Blanc, and pink par- 
asols on the Pyramids of Ghiza, the dear crea- 


1 tures are to be found wherever pleasure or peril 
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is the attraction. Women then, did not affect 
public meetings of philosophers; but to be sure, 
the ladies have grown vastly more scientific of 
late, having learned to combine knowledge of 
bonnet-building with the principles of botany— 
gown-making with geology, and the mysteries of 
crinoline with the marvels of chemistry. But at 
the time of which I write, a lady’s only laborato- 
ry was her kitchen—her knowledge of botany 
was confined to her vegetable garden, and her 
only geological resources were the superimposing 
a stratam of sand on her limestone pavement, or 
making household memoranda on slate. 

Who, then, were these visitors to Heidelburg, 
that from early morning until sunset sat in secret 
conclave in the gloomy chambers of the univer- 
sity, never leaving them but for their meals, or 
for the evening walk on the castle ramparts, or 
the dark and crooked streets of the ancient city ; 
some of them lean and hungry-looking—a very 
few fat and flourishing—many of them young, 
but more quite old, and every one bearing the 
marks of severe thought on his brow? The 
good people of the town—the women especially, 
looked on them with reverence, and yet they 
were not priests. The absence of an ink-horn at 
the girdle, proclaimed them not to be lawyers, 
but the furred hood showed that they belonged 
to some learned profession. In fact, and not to 
keep the reader in suspense, they were doctors of 
medicine, who had come from Leipsic, and Got- 
tingen, Nuremburg and Cologne, Mannheim 
and Gotha and Ghent, and many other cities, to 
attend the tri-annual convocation of the German 
Faculty at Heidelburg, doubtless greatly to the 
relief of their several cities of habitation, except- 
ing, perhaps to those portions of the population 
who followed the cheerful-vocations of undertak- 
ers and grave-diggers. 


CHAPTER II. 


HEIDELBURG SQUARE—THE DESPAIRING 
DOCTOR. 

A charming evening is just closing the fourth 
day of the convocation of the faculty. The de- 
scending sun tinges with gold the gray walls and 
ruined bastions of the old castle, far below whose 
grassy ramparts lies the quaint city, already half 
obscured in the gathering gloom. Across the 
river, vineyards cover the mountains from base 
to summit, and the bridge is crowded with gaily- 
dressed pedestrians. But Heidelburg Great 
Square is the principal centre of attraction. 
Suppose we join the crowd, that, as darkness 
comes on, are from all quarters hurrying thither. 

It is all ablaze with light. For from every 
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tree depends dozens of variegated lamps, and on 
the tops of the surrounding houses are earthern 
pans filled with oil and fat, in which float enor- 
mous wicks, the noisome smoke from which, so 
high are they above the crowd, offends no one, 
and which throw a brilliant red glare on the busy 
scene. Staid old burghers sit smoking beneath 
the trees, their fat fraus beside them, and perhaps 
knee-dandled the last chubby pledge of affection. 
The younger portion of the assembly are various- 
ly engaged in racing, dancing,’ singing, or in 
quietly promenading. Bands in various parts of 
the square are discoursing eloquent music, and 
every one seems happy. 

All, perhaps, but a melancholy looking man 
approaching middle age, whose doctor of medi- 
cine’s robe does not quite conceal his seedy gar- 
ments, and coarse, homespun linen. He is slow- 
ly walking beneath an avenue of linden trees, 
with eyes downcast, his arm linked in that of a 
young man whose cap and gown are those of a 
student of the university. 

“ Why, my dear Hans, what on earth possesses 
you?” exclaimed the latter. “You know it’s 
only six years since you obtained your degree, 
and a doctor’s fortane is not made in a hurry. 
Be patient, and your daily bread will tumble in- 
to your mouth by-and-by without any anxious 
effort.” 

“ Yes, Fritz, when I have no teeth left to bite 
it with. But I confess I see little prospect even 
of that. Here did I spend seven of the best 
years of my life—and for what? to exhaust the 
trifle left me by my father, in the purchase of a 
useless diploma.” 

“ Useless? Hans, do not say that.” 

“ Yes, I repeat it; and worse than useless— 
for since I left the university have I not buried 
myself alive in Ratisbon, where I hoped at least 
to have earned a bare living? But luck, Fritz, 
is against me! not a patient have I had these 
three years save among the poor who could not 
pay adebt. By the eleven thousand virgins! I 
believe if I was to set up as a baker, the people 
would leave off eating bread.” 

“Nonsense, Hans—yeu have the blue devils 
this evening, but come, let’s to Jan Steinhold’s 
Bier-haus—lots of the burschen will be there, 
and we'll see what a flask of Hockheimer will 
do in the way of exorcism.” And seizing his 
friend, who manifested a desire to continue his 
walk alone, by the arm, he dragged rather than 
led him to a neighboring tavern much frequented 
by the students. After entering the lea-door over 
which was a gilded Bacchus on a gilded cask, 
an attendant relieved them of their rapiers and 
cloaks, and they passed into the public hallo. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SMOKING SALOON. DOCTOR IRON-BEER, 
THE QUACK. THE DUEL. THE DOCTOR'S SONG. 


Tue halle, or saloon, was a long, low, marrow 
apartment, the numerous open doors of which 
on both sides served to ventilate the place, and 
also afford egress to a garden without. The 
ventilation was certainly very desirable, inasnruch 
as the smoke from fifty or sixty vigorously-smok- 
ed, large bowled pipes created an atmosphere so 
dense and opaque that objects at one end of the 
room were but very indistinctly seen from the 
other ; and the means of égress were doubtless 
no less prized, for through the open doors and 
windows occasional glimpses of coquettish and 
pretty little frauleins were obtained, as they saun- 
tered through the pleasant mazes of the Volke- 
garten beyond. 

Down the centre of the saloon ran a long, 
stout, oaken table, and stout, indeed, it needed 
to have been, to have withstood for so long a 
period as it had done, the convivial assaults of 
the boisterous students. On the board were 
drinking vessels of all sorts and sizes—huge tank- 
ards, or black jacks, some of leather, others of 
wood and metal, held the beloved Bavarian beer, 
which was the staple tipple, being the cheapest, 
and withal the nectareal beverage of the middle 
and lower classes. Black, square bottles, filled 
with schnapps and Holland gin—round, squat, 
long-necked vessels, containing rich Rhadeshei- 
mer, and here and there filmy looking flasks, 
half protected by wickerwork in which flashed 
at every movement, the aristocratic Joannisburg. 
But various as were the drinks, and the ranks in 
society of the drinkers of them, the latter seemed 
fused into a common body, or democracy, at 
least, round this table, the beer-drinker exchang- 


_ ing his plain tankard with the wine tippler’s crys- 


tal flask, and thus mutually pledging each other. 
So crowded was the saloon that it was not with- 
out some difficulty that Hans and Fritz obtained 
seats, and these they would have longer waited 
for, but for an unforeseen but common enough 
incident—a quarrel between two of the burschen, 
who, according to custom, left the table accom- 
panied by their friends, and proceeded to a re- 
mote room in the tavern, specially set apart for 
these “passages at arms.” In the university 
cities of Germany, there is always one tavern, at 
least, provided with ite “duelling halle,” into 
which the authorities may not enter, and as the 
landlord receives a pretty high fee for providing 
the accommodation, and “keeping dark,” and 
as, moreover, duels are almost of daily occurrence 
among the fiery youth, stimulated by pottle-deep 


potations, it often happens that this place of 
death, as it often is in reality, affords him his 
best means of living. The seats thus vacated by 
the departed combatants were filled by Hans 
and Fritz. 

They were a merry lot, that party of students, 
as indeed such partiés generally are, roystering 
blades, as they would have been called in Eng- 
land, in the days of King Charles the First, and 
it was noticeable that those of them who were 
preparing for the profession of medicine were 
more boisterous in their mirth than the aspirants 
to the honors of the other learned professions. 

I can from actual observation assert that it is 
much the same at this day, for the wildest of 
student scapegraces are the young sawhones. 
And yet it is due to them to declare that no oth- 
er class of young men settle so naturally and 
easily down to steady work when their days of 
pupilage are over. But however this may be, 
the guests of Jan Steinhold were having a jolly 
time of it, when Hans and Fritz joined them. 

Spite, however, of the jests and practical jokes 
of the students, and of the attempts of his com- 
panion Fritz, te rally his spirits—spite, too, of 
the huge draughts of beer, now and then varied 
with beakers of the juice of the grape, Hans con- 
tinued to feel ill at ease. Fritz bore with his 
bilious humor as long as he could, and at last 
slapped him heavily on the shoulder, exclaiming : 

“Why, Hans, man, your face looks dull 
enough to throw a damp on a funeral. I did 
hope that you would have left your troubles out- 
side the Gasthau’s door, but—” 

“ That could scarcely be, Fritz, seeing that 
one great cause of my trouble is inside them.” 

doubt of it—you are your own great bug- 
bear—you make your own grievance—prythee, 
Hans, set thy linen in order—make a bold stand 
against misfortune, and above all, cultivate that 
article without which few in our profession 
succeed.” 

“ Name it,” remarked Hans. 

“ Brass—impud or by what- 
ever name people choose to call self-confidence. 
No wonder you have few patients. Who, think 
you, would call in such a melancholy looking 
wretch as thou art? Dost not know that a 
cheerful countenance is the physician’s best ad- 
vertiser? Now just observe that oily, merry- 
looking, devil-may-care fellow at the bottom of 
the table. Why, the merriment visible on his 
countenance is absolutely contagious, for all 
around are infected by his joyousness. He'd 
cure a patient almost by merely looking at him.” 

“Well, he does cure his patients in a most 
extraordinary manner, that cannot be doubted ; 
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and a pretty fortune is that fellow making, though 
I'd wager a trifle he never entered a college, nor 
heard a lecture. Don’t you remember I just 
now said that the cause of my troubles was in- 
side the doors of this house ?” 

“ Perfectly—but I do not comprehend your 


meaning. 
“ You shall, though. Well, then, Fritz, that 
jolly looking individual yonder is my grievance.” 
“The devil!” exclaimed Fritz. 
“ The devil he may be, and regarding his suc- 


cess in the light of his qualifications, or rather” 


the want of them, I am disposed to believe that 
he is of diabolic extraction, if not the arch fiend 
himeelf, in one of his many disguises,” observed 
Hans, savagely. 

“ You know him, then?” asked Fritz. 

“Yes, to my great cost and annoyance. That 
man, Fritz, is one of the most consummate quack 
doctors in all Germany, or I may say in Europe. 
With a mere smattering of scientific knowledge, 
and ignorant in most other respects, he is a pro- 
found observer of character, and has such a 
plausible tongue, that I verily believe he would 
wheedle the devil himself. When I set up in 
Ratisbon, a few years since, I had a fair prospect 
enough, but justas I was rising, who should 
come thither and erect his stage right opposite 
my door but that fellow ?” 

“ His stage? What do you mean ?” 

“Ah, I see you do not yet know the customs 
of these quacks. It is this. They travel from 
town to town, and from viliage to village, and 
in the squares or market places, erect a portable 
platform, on which, attended by a mountebank, 
who serves to attract and amuse the crowd by 
his jokes and antics, the doctor sits and ha- 
rangues the audience on his wonderfal powers as 
a physician—after which he invites patients to 
come up and be examined and cured. And what 
is really strange in the case of yonder red-nosed 
fellow, he does perform some very extraordinary 
feats of healing. But what’s the matter here 
now 

At this moment a messenger from the duelling 
halle rushed into the saloon, calling at the top of 
his voice for a surgeon. One of the combatants 
had been wounded. 

“Of with you, Hans,” exclaimed Fritz, 
“ there’s a case for you. I’ll sit here till you re- 
turn. You may earn a fee of six dollars, who 
knows 

Hans began fambling in his pockets for his 
leather case of instruments, but found that he 
had left them in the pocket of the cloak he had 
given to the servitor at the entrance. While he 
was going for it, the quack doctor jumped brisk- 
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ly up, drew a. little mahogany case from his 
breast pocket, and hurried out of the saloon just 
as Hans was re-entering it. Fritz detained him 
as he was rushing towards the duelling room. 
“Donner et blitzen, Hans! no wonder you 
complain of want of success, if this is your mode 
of business. Why, man alive! a surgeon should 
never be without his tools—the want of a timely 
ligature loses many a life. That fellow has tak- 
en the wind out of your sail again with a ven- 
” 


“ That fellow—what fellow? I don’t compre- 
hend,” exclaimed Hans, hurriedly. 

“ Why, the jolly looking quack doctor, your 
bete nour. He whipped out his instraments in a 
trice, and has, I doubt not, stitched up the wound 
by this time. my you're distanced, so let us 
have another 

“Ah, it’s only my usual luck,” ejaculated the 
dispirited Hans, as he resumed his seat. 

“ Nonsense—there’s no such thing as luck,” 
cried Fritz. ‘In nine cases out of ten, it isa 
man’s own fault if he does not succeed. Depend 
upon it, whenever there’s a chance of winning a 
prize, the bold candidate is generally victorious. 
That brass is better than brains now-a-days, has 
just been proved to a demonstration.” 

A little while after the door of the saloon lead- 
ing from the duel halle opened, and the quack 
doctor made his appearance. Let us take a 
glance at him as he pompously strides along the 
floor to his seat. 

He was a man apparently of about fifty years 
of age, short and strongly built; a large head, 
covered by an enormous powdered wig, was set 
on a short neck enveloped with a white handker- 
chief, richly embroidered on the flowing ends. 
The face was florid, and beamed with benevolence 
and good humor, bat there was a shrewdness in 
his dark gray eyes, and lines about the angles of 
the sensual mouth, that told of remarkable pene- 
tration and cunning. His dress was of black 
velvet, the coat and vest richly braided, and his 
wrists were covered with ruffles of the finest lace. 
Rich diamond buckles glittered at his knees, and 
on his highly polished shoes, and the chains and 
seals of two watches dangled from his fobs. In 
one vest pocket was a huge gold snuff box, part- 
ly visible, und from his wrist dangled a gold- 
headed cane. His fingers were loaded with cost- 
ly rings, and round his neck, suspended by a 
chain, was a diamond cross. Sach was the outer 
man of the famous Doctor Vesalius Iron-Beer, 
the renowned German travelling physician, who 
resumed his chair, a serene smile of self-satisfac- 
tion flashing over his unctuous and placid 
features. 
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“A bad case, doctor ?”’ was the eager question 
put to him by many a student, as he sat down. 

“O, a trifle—a mere scratch, gentlemen—the 
point of the rapier just passed through the peri- 
toneum—pierced the diaphragm, and after lacer- 
ating the pleura, glanced between the ninth and 
tenth ribs—” 

“ Hello! call you that a mere trifle?” was the 
universal cry. 

“ Decidedly, young gentlemen,” (the emphasis 
was very.marked) “but that’s nothing to cases 
I have cured. Why, I once saved a man who 
had a bullet imbedded in his cerebellum for fif- 
teen years |” 

And his impudence gained him credence, as 
impudence generally will, with the youthful and 
unsuspecting. The mirth of the students now 
began-to grow fast and furious, and as the night 
drew towards morning, what with shouting, toast- 
giving, brawls and burschen songs, the saloon 
became a very Babel. Suddenly, during a pause, 
one of the students in a drunken, satirical speech, 
proposed the health of their profoundly learned 
visitor, Doctor Iron-Beer, and suggested that he 
should favor the company withasong. Nothing 
loth, for the quack was proud of his vocal pow- 
ers, the great man consented, and sang a song, 
extolling in most extravagant language, his own 
remarkable powers. 

“ Modest, at least,” remarked Fritz; “and is 
it possible that people will flock to this jacka- 
napes, and neglect to consult regular physicians ?” 

“Even so,” replied Hans; “ but to-morrow 
morning you will have an opportunity of seeing 
for yourself, as Doctor Iron-Beer will erect his 
stage in the great square, the syndic having 
granted him as I learn the requisite permission.” 

“ But,” asked Frita, “is there no law to sup- 
~ quacks, and protect regular physi- 

“Unfortunately not,” said Hans; “ but good 
night, or morning, rather. Meet me here at 
noon,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


DOCTOR IRON-BEER BEARDS THE LIONS OF THE 
CONVENTION. THEY SKEDADDLE. 

Tu long and short hand of the great clock in 
the court yard of the University of Heidelburg 
stood exactly at right angles, and the college 
bell tolled out the hour of nine, when the mas- 
sive doors of the convention hall were thrown 
open and the various members of the faculty 
slowly and sedately took their places, for the 


purpose of discussing among themselves various 
recondite matters relating to the “ most anciente 
and nobile arte and mysterie of physicke.” 

A grim looking assembly in truth, was that 

gathered together in a grim looking chamber, all 
black oak pannelled, overloaded with cumbrous 
carvings and cornices, and with a cold, damp at- 
mosphere within, like that of asepulchre. Sepul- 
chral, too, were the voices of most of the debaters, 
as perhaps befitted the grave subjects on which 
they touched. Among the regular members of 
the faculty sat our friend Hans, his face longer 
if possible, than it had been on the previous 
night. In a dark corner, with a sardonic sneer 
on his countenance, lounged Doctor Iron-Beer, 
the quack. It was curious and suggestive to 
contrast his portly and well shaped person, with 
those of most of the regular doctors, who looked 
as though they lived on doses of their own phy- 
sic, which indeed, in one sense they did, seeing 
that they derived their substance from the people 
thereof. In that day as in this, modest merit too 
often goes unrewarded, while plausible preten- 
sion reaps a golden harvest. But as I am writ- 
ing a story, not an essay, I must not indulge in 
moralizing. 
Protean indeed is this world of ours. We look 
upon the philosophers ofa hundred years ago 
as ignoramuses, and very likely in the year of 
peace, one thousand nine hundred and sixty-two, 
we shall be considered as mere donkeys by our 
successors. I wonder what the members of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society would say, could 
a report of that Heidelburg convention of doctors 
be placed before them. Were my readers exclu- 
sively medical students I would give a faithfal 
report of the discussions of the old doctors, bat 
as I presume the peruser of these lines cares 
more for incidents than incisions, I shall merely 
tell how that solemn discussion on the morning 
in question was interrupted. 

A little weazen-faced physician from Mann- 
heim had, at a wearisome length, been discussing 
the merits of viper broth and dried toad powder, 
in the “ falling sickness,” when suddenly a con- 
temptuous ,“ whew!” something between the 
hiss of a snake and a whistle, sounded through 
the hall. 

Up jumped the indignant president, up rose 
the secretaries, and up started the fat beadle of 
the court, with his brazen headed mace of office 
in his hand. Never had there been known such 
an outrage in that solemn place. The idea ot 
science being insulted with a derisive ‘‘ whew!’ 
Could they believe their own ears? Yes, they 
were compelled to, for now in the most self-as- 
sured and important manner possible, Doctor 
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to his room. 
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Iron-Beer started forward to the president’s table, 
and giving a thundering rap thereon with his 
closed fist, exclaimed : 

‘ Pooh, pooh! my learned brethren—allow 
me to say that you know no more about the 
grand secret of universal cure than the beadle’s 
mace yonder, That secret I possess, though I 
never studied in hall or college. Nature has 
been my teacher, and the diploma she gave me 
is worth all your sheepskins put together. Now 
Iam going to appear on my stage for the last 
time, to-day at noon, in the great square, for I 
have made a fortune, which would buy every 
soul of you, with this university thrown in. But 
before I quit Germany for Persia, to attend the 
Shah, who has sent a special messenger for me, 
I am willing to dispose of my secret for a con- 
sideration. At noon, gentlemen, I shall be glad 
to see you at my college in the open air.” 

And with this, Doctor Iron-Beer stalked pom- 
pously out of the chamber, leaving, like Sir Pe- 
ter Teazle, in Sheridan’s Comedy, his character 
behind him. And pretty roughly it was handled, 
Ican assure you. Every one of the learned 
doctors showed himself to be as expert in pour- 
ing out his vials of wrath, as he had hitherto 
been in filling his vials with physic. 

“ «Learned brethren!’ quotha! as though all 
of the house of physic were relations!” exclaim- 
ed the president. 

“The dignity of the profession forbid !” cried 
another, and indeed the entire conclave joined in 
abusing the insolent quack, who had committed 
the unpardonable sin of being successful. Go to 
the great square, and by their presence sanction 
charlatanism? not they, indeed. The govern- 
ment must interfere and put down such rascals. 
Why, if something was not done, the fellow 
would by-and-by ruin them all. Ask his secret 
—to be sure he seemed to have thriven upon it. 

“T wonder what he’d sell it for ?’”’ whispered 
Hans to Fritz, who had taken a seat beside 
him. 

“No harm in asking him,” remarked Fritz. 
“ Let us be off to the square, and havea look at 
him.” 

“Agreed,” said Hans, and the friends went off 
together. And what was odd enough, one after 
another the grave members of the faculty sneak- 
ed quietly out, divested themselves of their robes, 
and through by-ways and alleys, travelled to the 
quack’s head-quarters. At length, a little before 
noon, the president, secretaries, and beadle found 
themselves alone. 

“ The sitting is postponed,” said the president. 

“To be resumed at the hour of two,” said the 
chief secretary. 


“ God save the emperor!” bawled the beadle. 
And then, as fast as they could hobble, they 
also “ skedaddied”’ for the square. 


THE DOCTOR IN HIS GLORY—A REVELATION. 


Ir was high noon in Heidelburg Great Square. 
The sun shone brightly on the old buildings, 
making the guzgoles, mullions, grotesque carvings 
and hideous-looking heads upon the waterspouts, 
appear more frightful than ever. The large area 
was crowded with promenaders, and in one cor- 


ner, a large assemblage had gathered together, 


around a wooden stage raised about four feet. 


from the ground. On it was a table and two 
chairs—one of them of crimson velvet stuffed, 
and richly gilt, the other plain, for the patient of 
course; the doctor in gorgeous array, accepted 
the seat of honor. On the table were a few pill- 
boxes, some phials of medivine and a case of in- 
struments. 


Besides the doctor, another person grotesquely 


attired, occupied a position on the platform. This 
was his mountebank, a regular attendant on the 
quack physicians of those days. His business 
was to sound the praises of his master, and keep 
the crowd in good humor. “ People are more 
easily gulled when they are set grinning,” was 
one of Doctor Iron-beer’s maxims—and he was 
right. Try to borrow ten dollars of your best 
friend when he is out of humor, and you will 
agree with him. 

A pleasant sight it was to see Doctor Iron- 
beer as he sat cross-legged in that easy-chair, his 
portly figare leaning back ; his round, oily face 
beaming with benevolence, and his eye glancing 
shrewdly over the crowd, as he chuckled to hin- 
self sotto voce. “Ha, ha! I knew they’d come, 
spite of their dignities and degrees. Gold is the 
true magnet after all, and they wish to know how 
I make it so fast, while with all their science, 
they can scarcely keep body and soul together,” 
And the doctor rattled therix dollars in his pock- 
et, and looked the picture of happiness. 

The mountebank drew a long, gilded horn 
from its case, and advancing to each corner of the 
stage, sounded a flourish thereon, then standing 
immediately before the doctor, he thus spoke: 

“ Messires, the earls, barons, lords, 
nobles and burghers of this ancient, honorable 
and learned city of Heidelburg, know ye all, 
that my learned, profound, mysterious and mira- 
cle-working master, Doctor Iron-beer, physician 
to the sovereigns of Europe, Asia, Africa) and 
the New. World, has, in thé plenitude of his 
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goodness come to favor you with a farewell visit 


before he departs for Persia, to the eoast of which 


empire he has been summoned by ‘the Shah to 
cure him of an imposthume, which has baffled the 
skill of all the university professors and doctors 
in the universe, and for which cure he is to re- 
ceive the hand of his majesty’s only daughter, 
and twenty millions of tomauns. Therefore, all 
ye that would be healed, walk up, walk up, walk 
up, and consult this learned physician, who is to 
all other doctors, what the sun is to a candle— 
the moon to one of the spangles on my coat—or 
the Rhine to a rivulet. He only has the secret of 
the stone of Solomon, and of the herb Onokeish- 
kon which he himself discovered in his travels 
among the mountains of the Moon, and which 
he has distilled into his life-giving, life-preserving 
and health-restoring elixir. With this magical 
mixture in his possession, a man may walk 
through a plague-smitten city with safety. It 
strengthens the weak, revives the dying, cures 
every disease, and costs only one rix dollar a 
bottle. Walk up to the doctor, let him feel your 
pulse, and you will be healed !” 

This harangue produced the desired effect, for 
no sooner had it ended than a stream of health- 
seekers flowed towards the doctor—a golden 
stream—a very Pactolus of patients, was it to 
that shrewd personage, who, as he handed his 
elixir, assured them that with it in their posses- 
sion they were as “ good as cured.” So believ- 
ing and rejoicing, each went his way, only to 
make room for another. 

“Ah!” said Hans, who for hours had stood 
close to the platform and had witnessed the scene, 
and the quack doctor’s success ; “now if I only 
had the means of purchasing the secret by which 
he makes his money, how happy I should be. 
By Heaven! I verily believe Iron-beer has more 
philosophy in his head than have all the rusty 
doctors of the faculty put together. But nearly 
all the people are gone, Fritz, let’s to dinner. 
That is, if between us both we have enough to 
pay for one. 


At that moment he felt his hand grasped, and 


& voice said : 

“Hans Muller, my old friend Pieter’s son! 
why, what ails you. Come and dine with me, 
you and your friend, at the ‘Angel.”” 

Hams looked round and Dr. Iron-beer was be- 
fore him. There was something in his face, now 


that he looked closely at it, which he seemed 
to remember. Suddenly, light flashed on his 
memory. 

“Why, Max Dobler! the devil !” 


“Max Dohler, but not the devil, at your ser- 
vice, Hans! To every one else, though, I am 


Doctor Iron-beer—mum! But, meet me at the 
‘Angel’ in one hour hence, and over a flask of 
sparkling Moselle, I’ll explain the reason of this 
masquerade.” 

He walked away, and Hans and Fritz strolled 
round the square. 

“And who is this Max Dohler? and where 
have you known him before?” asked Fritz. 

“ He was a student at Leyden when I lived 
there with my father, years ago. Max fell in 
love with a sister of mine who died, and though 
before that event his habits had been most ex- 
emplary, he took his loss so much to heart that 
he drank deeply to drown care, and became one 
of the most reckless and desperate men in the 
college. In one of his mad fits, he fought with, 
and killed a fellow-student, and it was my father’s 
influence alone that saved him from the heads- 
man. After that I lost sight of him, and never 
saw him again to know him until to-day. But 
the clock is striking three, we had better go to 
join him at the ‘Angel.’ ” 


CHAPTER VI. 
DOCTOR IRON-BEEBR’S GRAND SECRET. 


Arrivep at the “Angel,” the friends were at 
once shown to the doctor’s private apartments. 

On his emerging from his dressing-room, they 
scarcely recognized him. The wig was abandon- 
ed to the solitude of its box—all the finery was 
gone, and a plainly-dressed gentleman stood be- 
fore them. He looked ten years younger. 

“Now,” said he, “I am Max Dohler once 
again, and I assure you I feel mach more my- 
self, than when I was Doctor Iron-beer; but let 
me introduce my friend (who had entered with 
him), Von Arnheim, who, however, you saw on 


my stage two hours ago.” 

“On your stage,” said Hans, “why you had 
only your mountebank ?” 

“ He was my mountebank—we are partners.” 

Dinner was served, and afterwards, over sun- 
dry bottles of wine, Max Dobler said : 

“ You well remember, Hans, why I left Ley- 
den. But for your father’s kindness, my head 
would have left my shoulders there—a kindness 
which I will endeavor to repay by serving his 
son. I had secured my diploma before I left, 
and in a distant town I commenced practice. 
But ’twas too up-bill work for me, and observing 
that quackery succeeded where science starved, I 
became a quack myself, As plain, plodding 
Doctor Dohler, I earned nothing, or next to it— 
as Doctor Iron-beer—be-wigged and be-rigged, 
and with any amount of impndence, I grew rich. 
In the course of my travels, I visited Ratisbon, 
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and saw you at Your shop door, ‘looking half. 


starved. I intended to have.called on you next 
day, and should have done so, bad not the burgo- 
master, who was a physician, ordered me, from 
motives of jealousy, to leave thé city. Since then 
I have gained a high reputation and a full purse. 
In the course of my travels, I have, of course, 
picked up a good deal of worldly knowledge, 
which I need not tell you I have pat to good ac- 
count. Bat, Hans, 1 am getting tired of this 
wandering life, I mean to give it up; indeed I 
made my last appearance as Dr. Iron-beer to-day. 
My wig and my other paraphernalia, I give to 


Von Arnheim, who is going to humbug the Eng, . 


lish people ; and the Granp Srorer, the Un» 
versat Panacea, the Unrarning Nerves- 
Makes, I shall present to you in return for your 
father’s kindness, and in remembrance of our old 
friendship. In short, you shall have in few words 
what will make you rich, if you rightly heed 
them. Always remember that the public is a 
very gullible animal, and operate rather on mind 
than on matter. What think you my Elixir is 
composed of !—colored water !—and my Regener- 
ating Pills ?—mica panis—crumbs of bread wrap- 
ped in gold leaf! But they arethe media throagh 
which the Granp Secret works, and without 
it they are useless.” 

Here there came a rap at the door—it was un- 
locked, and a servant entered, not, however, be- 
fore Max had ran into his dressing-room, and 
hurried on his wig dressing-gown. 

“ There are nine or ten of the faculty below, 
asking for Doctor Iron-beer,” said the man. 

“Show one of them up. Here, you fellows, 
ran into the next room, and listen.” Max had 
scarcely resumed his seat, when who should walk 
in but the president of the council ! 

“ Most worthy doctor,” said. the president, 
bowing low, “I am come, humbly to inyuire 
the price you demand for your Grand Secret ?” 

“T am sorry to say, you are too late-—I have 
just disposed of it to Doctor Haas ——, for forty 
thousand rix dollars,” said: the doctor, coolly. 
“J shall announce the faet probably, to-morrow 


morning.” 

“But where did he get: the money? he’s as 
poor as any of us,” asked: the president. 

“T have given him ten years to pay itin. He 
will clear three times the sum in that time. He 
was the only one of you who did not sneer at 
me this morning in your hall, so I choose to fa- 
vor him; besides, his father once did me a kind- 
_ ness, and I never forget a favor or forgive eter 
sult. Good morning, sir.” , 

The president ered, 


That night Max placed a sealed packet in ‘the 
hands of Hans, with the injunction th.the should 
not open it until the next morning. 

“Tt contains,” said he, \“the physician’s, 
Grand Secret; make good use of ‘it, and your: 
fortune will be made by the time I'retarn to Ger- 
many, nine or ten years hence. Farewell.” 

* © how 

The next morning, Fritz eameby appointment 
to Han’s room. Doctor Iron-beer he learned had 
departed from Heidelburg at an early hour. 

“Now then, for the. ‘Grand. Secret,’” said. 
Hans, opening the packet. With anxious hand- 
he broke the seal, unfolded a sheet of paper, and 
out rolled a slip of parchment with only these 
six words written thereon : ; ” 

Conoui? can caw eves 

“ Humbug!” exclaimed Fritz, scornfully, 

“ But there is a deal of philosophy in it,” re- 
marked Hans, “‘ when you choose 'to see it ; J see. 
now why Max succeeded. Fritz; I’ll send my» 
doctor’s gown and wig to the old’ clotlies shop, | 
burn my books, empty my bottles and gallipots. 
second 

He did so—put his professional adi’ 
dignity into his pocket—make folks believe them-_ 
selves to'be well against their will—afilicted them 
with any imaginary disease he chose, and indeed 
made puppets of his patients. In ten years he 
was a millionare, and Fritz, who had acted as. 
his mountebank, the owner of a baronial anata 
in the Black Forest. 


FOLLY OF PRIDE. . 


Take some quiet, sober moment. of life, onde 
add the two ideas of pride and man; be- | 
creature of a span, stalking through 
pry in all the grandeur of  littlenéss.: 

on a speck of the universe, every wind 

heaven strikes to. hie blood the chili of death ; 
his soul floats from his body like melody from the.’ 
string ; day and night, as dust on the wheel, he 
is rotied along labyrinth 
of worlds, and all the God are flam-— 
ing above and beneath, Is this a creature to. 


make for himself a crown of glory, to deny his 
own flesh, to mock at his fellow, _—~ — —- 
dust to which both: will soon return ? 


of heaven 


common grave! Pride is not. the: heritage of 
man ; hamility should dwell with frailty, and. 
atone for ignorance, error and imperfection. 


man not orr oes not suffer * oes 
e not die? When he reasons, is he never stop-: : 
ped, by difficulties? When be acts; is he never 
tempted by pleasure? When hevlives, is he free. a 
from pain? When he dies, can he escape the . 
There is one drawback about wealth, and that 
axe-helve every time you turn an obscure | 
80 ‘ 
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4 CURIOUS CHAPTER ON FOOD. 
The diversity prevailing in different nations in 


its literal sense the proverbial saying that ‘One 
men’s meat is man’s poison.” Many an 
country is 

which even famine can hardly surmount. 

In the Shetland Islands it is said that crabs 
and lobsters aboand, which the people catch for 
the London market; but refuse to eat even when 
half: starved.. The John Dory is reckoned | by 
epicures one of the choicest of fish, but in Dev- 
onshire, where it abounds, and also in Ireland, it 


to be some superstition connected with 

, 28 it is said that a Devonshire cook flatly 
to dress it. Eels, which are abundant 

@ of good quality in Cumberland and West- 


are candied, and served up with other confection- 


thinks of eating in Eng- 
no one 
land except the gipseys,and some who have 
report that it is better than rabbit. 
sailors in the wary and Datch whaleshi 
the whale; but those in 


in ery) 

it. By almost all the lower classes in England 
venison and game of all kinds are held in abhor- 
rence, and so are fresh figs. By the Australian 
moths and 
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(both Creoles and Indians) against turtic as poi- 
sonous. The prisoners captured on the prize 
ships warned the sailors against eating it, and for 
a time lived on bad ship beef; but seeing our 
first sparingly, and at length heartily, And when 

they declared they blew 


it, as the Hindoos do from beef. But the. 
Christians of the~ East seem to have nearly an 
equal aversion to it; and the like till 
the large aball called 

arge shell s escargot, was a. 

favorite dsinty with the ancient Romans, and 
still is so ina t part’of the south of Europe, 
though most half starved 
before they would.eat it. In Vienna the | ‘ 
wood ants are served up and eaten alive, Small 
land crabs are eaten alive in China. The -igua- 
na, a large specie of lizard, is reckoned a great 
dainty in some of the West India Islands. 

Maize (the Indian corn of America) has been , 
introduced into New Zealand by the missionaries, 
and the people cultivate and highly esteem it. 
most disgusting. They it in water 
till it is quite putrid, and then eit into a 
woh porridge, which emits a most intolerable 
stench. 

Human fiesh has been and still is eaten in 
many parts of the world, and that by people con- 
siderably above the lowest rank of savages—such 
as the Figii Islanders and an Indian people call- 
ed the Batta, who are said to have a written lan- 
goage And even in cannibalism there are great 

iversities ; some nations eat their enemies, and 
some their friends. Herodotus relates that a 
Persian king asked the Indian soldiers that were 
in his service what reward would indace them to 
burn the dead bodies of their friends instead of 


the proper diet of mankind is man—seem to have — 
eaten only their enemies, 


VOLTAIRE. 
attended our as as = 
ces, at Tecan see 
now in his very ton stock- 


ueezed into a little black velvet cap, turned u 
in the front; the whole completed by a robe de 
chambre, likewise of bazin, the corners of which 
he would sometimes tuck into the waistband of 


versation with any of wD enters of our thea- 
trical troupe, his manners were marked by good- 
humored famili But when he superintend- 
ed our rehearsals, there was a truce with pleas- 
antry ; then he was all in all the dramatic poet ; 
and one, too, whose correct judgment and refi 
taste were not to be easily satisfied.— 

Hook's French Stage. 


Language is a part of a man’s character. 


Ue 


TER ON FOOD. 
a cious food. Horseflesh, which most Europeans 
would refuse to extent in greet extremity, is 
by the ts to all other; and ‘the 
of a wild ase’é colt was greatly esteemed by 
T38 the Romans, As. for pork, it is on religious. 
i rounds that Jews and Mohammedans abstain 
| 
usedto be thrown away as unfitfor food. There | 
th 
re 
an 
moreland, and also in Scotland, are regarded by 
52 i the le there with as much di t as snakes. 
— in Ireland is hardly ever eaten except by 
- fishermen. Scallops, on the other hand, which 
; are reckoned a dainty in Ireland, are hardly ever | 
— eaten in England ; and, although they are abun- 
. dant on many of the coasts, few of the English 
- have any idea that they are eatable. The cuttle- 
2s fish (that kind which produces the inky fluid), 
; although found on our coasts, is not eaten by us. 
4 Bat at Naples it is highly esteemed, and travel- 
; lers report that it tastes like veal. _Cockchafers 
. ‘ 
| eating them. They. by eutreating him 
not to mention anything so shocking. On the 
‘ | the French whale (with their well-kr n skill other hand, tbe Now Siiinahore—tefore their 
~g conversion, who seemed to have considered that 
| 
| | abc gray Shocs, ar aL 
. i descending nearly to his knees, a large wi 
— small clothes. Arrayed in this costume, any 
F other person would have looked like a caricature ; 
i but the appearance of Voltaire, so far from sug- 
_ gesting any idea of the ridiculous, was calculated 
to command respect and interest. On ordinary 
| | 
to then « stpply of wholesome and | 


Nor would pp tote: 
For any heart of living 3 


And cherish for my warrtor’s sake, 
The flower of  Love-liesrbleeding 
China Aster. 


The Double China Aster, now known as the Ger- 
man Aster, has within late years been very much 
improved and perfected by the German florists, and 
others, so that it is hardly to be recognized as the 
same flower as the old China aster of the flower- 
garden. The varieties are now very numerous, and 
possess exceeding beauty, some of them being al- 
most as large as asmall dahlia, and much more 
graceful. The full-quilled varieties are the most 
highly esteemed, having a hemispherical shape, 
either a pure white, clear blue, purple, rose, or deep 
red; or beautifally mottled, striped, or edged, with 
those colors, or having a red or blue centre. They 
are also of various habits ; some dwarf, others taller, 
some spreading, and others growing erect and very 
much branched. Seeds, sown in the fall of the 
year, produce early flowers; but they come too 
early in bloom, and are not so perfect as those 
coming into flower about the first of September. 


Amaranthus Tricolor. 

This is a tender annaal—an old favorite of the 
flower-garden—the chief beauty of which consists 
in its variegated leaves. Miller, in ancient times, 
says, ‘“‘ There is not a handsomer plant than this,in 
its full lustre.’’—Prince’s Feather—This is a hardy 
annual, well known, four or five feet high, with 
numerous heads of purplish-crimson flowers, suit- 
able for the shrubbery. A. superdus is an improved 
variety of the last: flowers dark red; three to four 
feet high; from June to September.—Love-lies- 
bleeding—This is also a well known hardy annual, 
from three to four feet high, with blood-red flowers, 
which hang in pendant spikes, and at a little dis- 
tance look like streams of blood; in July and Au- 
gust. It is sometimes called, in France, “ Discipline 
des religieuses"’—the nun's whipping-rope. 


Argemone, 

Argemone grandiflora is the most showy of the 
genus; a native of Mexico. Its large flowers, with 
delicate white petals and numerous yellow stamens, 
make a splendid appearance, and we think much 
superior to A. ochroleuca, with pale yellow flowers. 
The leaves, capsules, and the whele plant, are arm- 
ed with formidable spines, and having once had the 
hands or any part of the body come in contact with 
them, the plant will be forever after viewed with 
feelings far from those of pleasure.—.A. barolayana 
is equal to it in its powers of annoyance, but its 
more showy, brilliant yellow flowers make amends, 
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in some measure, for its repulsive The 


roots of the argemone, if taken up and kept in pots, 


in a frame or cellar, will flower much stronger the, 
next year than seedlings. 


The annual larkspurs’are familiarto almost every 
one. Some of the species and varieties are among 
the most common ornaments of the garden. They 
are all very hardy, and flower stronger when self-" 
sown in summer, or planted in beds, or in the bor- 
der, in August or September. There are two dis-- 
tinct species in common cultivation, differing essen-~~ 
tially in their habits.—Branching Larkspur—This 
variety grows from two to three feet high, pro- 
ducing its flowers in spikes, which are continually 
pushing out from the main stem and branches, 
giving an abundance of bloom through the season. 
Flowers blue, white, pink and- The 
double varieties are the most desirable. Masses of 
the different sorts appear to great advantage. ~ 
Dwarf Rocket Larkspur—The doable varieties of 
this species are among the most showy ornaments 
of the flower-garden, when properly grown. 
Canary-Bird Flower. 

This is a beautiful climber; its charming little 
canary-colored blossoms, when half expanded, have 
a pretty and fanciful likeness to little birds. The 
plant, like the type of the genus, has a fine, luxuri- 
ant, rambling character. It succeeds best in a light 
soil. If the seeds are planted in April or May, by 
the side of a trellis or arbor, they will soon cover 
considerable space, and produce its curious, lively 
flowers from July till the severe frosts of autumn 
destroy it. In rich, heavy soil it runs very much 
to vine, and produces its flowers very sparingly. 
The foliage is similar to the common species, but 
much more delicate, 


Benecio Elegans. 

Ragwort, or Double Groundsel—There are four 
kinds of this plant, viz., double red, double crim- 
son, double white and double flesh-colored. Each 
of ‘these kinds will make’a most handsome bed. 
The plant is very pretty in its foliage, grows freely 
and most profusely; scarcely anything surpassing 
it fora neat and handsome show. It will grow 
about eighteen inches high, and continue in bloom 
from June to the end of the season. The plant is 
readily increased by slips, scarcely one in a hun- 
dred failing to grow. It is also raised from seed; 
but few of the plants will produce double flowers. 


The Verbena. 

This plant is a native of 
through a very extensive tract of country. The 
dazzling, brilliant, scarlet flowers cannot be exceed- 
ed by any other plant yet introduced into this coun- 
try; and blooming from May to November ia the 
open air with us, makes it one of the most desirable 
plants in cultivation. ’ 


| 

| | 
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488 THE HOUSEWIFE. 
The jousew Sugar Cake. 
f ife. Sift two pounds of flour into a pan, and cut up in 
Orange Jelly. it a pound of fresh butter. Rub with your hands 


Take five oranges and one lemon; remove the 
thin rind off two oranges and half the rind off the 
lemon. Lay these rinds on one side; squeeze the 
juice from all the fruit into a basin. Into a stew- 
pan or new tin saucepan put a quarter of a pound 
of loaf-sugar and a half pint of water; let it boil 
till it becomes a thick syrup; then add the juice 
and rinds, cover the sancepan, and as soon as_boil- 
ing commences, skim well; then add by degrees a 
wineglassful of cold water, which assists to clean 
it; then add the jelly stock as above, stir all togeth- 
er, give it one boil, and pass through a jelly-bag. 
Add a few drops of prepared cochineal to give it a 
tint; fill a mould, place it in ice, or in a mixture of 
saltpetre and salt, and when cold, turn it out. 


Old-fashioned hulled Corn. 

Shell a dozen ears of ripe, dry corn, put in an 
iron kettle and cover with cold water; put in the 
corn a bag of two teacupsful of fresh wood ashes, 
and boil until the corn looks yellow and tastes 
strong of the alkali, then take out the bag and boil 
the corn in the lye over an hour, then pour off the 
lye, and simmer until the corn swells. If the hulls 
do not then come off by stirring, turn off the water 
and rub them off with a towel; add more water and 
simmer for three or four hours, often stirring to keep 
it from burning; when it swells out and becomes 
soft and white, add salt to liking, and let all the 
water simmer away. Eat warm or cold, with 
cream or milk. ’ 

Fruit Wafers for Dessert. 

Take currants, cherries, apricots, or any other 
fruit; put them into an earthen jar in a kettle of 
water, and when scalded, strain them through a 
sieve ; to every piat of juice add the same weight of 
finely sifted suger and the white of a small egg; 
beat all together until it becomes quite thick; then 
put it upon buttered .paper in a slow oven; let 
them remain until they. will quit the paper, then 
turn them and leave them in the oven until quite 
dry; cut them into shape, and keep them between 
paper in a box near the fire. 

Corn-Meal Pies. 

Corn-meal pies are made as follows:—Stir a small 
teacupful of, very fine ground Indian meal into two 
quarts of boiling milk; when nearly cool, add five 
beaten eggs, and sweeten to taste, like custard, 
adding spice and orange-peel, if desired. Bake 
with a crust like custard pies. 


Cool one quart of mush with nearly as mach new 
sweet miik, add five eggs, half a teacupful of sagar, 
one teacupful of flour, a little salt and quick yeast ; 
bake one hour in a moderately slow oven, and eat 
with sauce or butter, if no sugar is used. © 


the butter into the flour till it is thoroughly mixed. 
Then rub in a pound of sugar and a grated nutmeg. 
Wet the whole with half a pint of rich milk (ora 
gill of rose-water and a gill of milk), mixed with a 
well-beaten egg: Add‘ at the last a very small tea- 
spoonful of pearlash or soda, dissolved in a little 
vinegar or warm water. Roll out the dough thick, 
and beat it well on both sides with the rolling-pin. 
Then roll it thin, and cut it into square cakes, 
notching the edges with a knife. Put them into a 
shallow pan, slightly buttered (taking care not to 
place them too near, lest they run into each other), 
and bake them a light brown. You may mix into 
the dough two tablespoonsful of caraway seeds. 
Fresh Salmon boiled. 

Scale and clean, cutting open no more than is 
necessary. Place it in a kettle of cold water, with 
a handful of salt. Let it boil slowly, but it should 
be well cooked—about a quarter of an hour to a 
pound of fish. Skim it well, and as soon as done, 
lift it carefully intoa napkin, to absorb the moisture, 
and wrap it close. Send to table ona hot dish; 
garnish with horseradish or curled parsley, or boiled 
eggs, cut in rings, laid round the dish. Oyster 
sauce is best with fresh boiled fish. 

Boiled Veal. 

Veal should be boiled in plenty of water; if boil- 
ed in a cloth it will be whiter; it should be boiled 
by the same rule as other meats; that is, to be put 
in when the water is cold, and boiled gently till 
tender; serve with a sauce of drawn butter, parsley, 
or oyster sance; allow fifteen or twenty minutes to 
each pound of meat. 

Calves’ Feet—fricaseed. i 

Soak them three hours; simmer them in equal 
proportions of milk and water, until they are suffi- 
ciently. tender to remove the meat from the bones 
in good sized pieces. Dip them in yolk of an egg, 
cover them with fine bread crumbs; pepper and salt 
them; fry a beautiful brown, and serve in white 


sauce. 


Celery. 

Scrape and wash it well; let it lie in cold water 
until just before being used; dry it with a cloth; 
trim it, and split down the stalks almost to the bot- 
tom. Send it to table in a celery glass, and eat 
with salt only; or chop it fine, and make a salad 
dressing for it. 

Corn Griddle-Cake. 

Scald at night half the quantity of meal to be 
used;’ mix the other with cold water until it is a 
thick batter; add @ little salt and set it to rise with- 
out yeast. This will make light crisp cakes in the 
morning. ‘The skimmings ‘of! boiled meat is the 


| best to fry thetn with. Fry slowly. 
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Corn-Meal Pudding. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS 


Curions 


Natural } 

Chickweed is an excellent vertaledee When the 
flower expands fully, we are not to expect rain for 
several hours; should it continue.in that state, no 
rain will disturb the summer's day. When it half 
conceals its miniature flower, the day is generally 
showery; but if it entirely shuts up, or veils the 
white flower with its green mantle, let the traveller 
put on his great-coat. The different species of tre- 
foils always contract their leaves at the approach of 
a storm; so certainly does this take place, that 
these plants have acquired the name of the hus- 
bandman’s barometer. The tulip and several of 
the compound yellow flowers all close before rain. 
There is a species of wood-sorrel which doubles its 
leaves before storms. The bauhinia, or mountain 
ebony, capial and sensitive plants, observe the same 
habits. 


Musical Jealousy. 
A singular incident in natural history occurred 


lately at Chester, England. A thrush in a happy 
state of freedom was trilling its notes in the orchard 
below the walls, near the “ wishing steps," when its 
music excited similar efforts from a caged bird of 
the same species, which was suspended in front of 
one of the adjacent houses. These feathered song- 
sters persevered in raising their melodies to higher 
and higher efforts, as if in earnest rivalry; when 
suddenly the bird among the trees darted from its 
perch upon the wicker cage of its competitor, broke 
the bars, entered it, and commenced an assault 
upon the musical captive; the owner of which, hear- 
ing the unusual noise, came out, took the aggressor 
prisoner, and sold it into bondage. 


A musical Curiosity. 
A novel instrument has been invented by a gen- 


tleman of Spartansburg, Pennsylvania. He calls it 
the “Father of Fiddles.” It is described as con- 
sisting of fifty shells, or viols, with strings similar 
to a violin, the sounds being produced by drawing 
a hair-bow across them. It contains four full oc- 
taves, and is played with keys after the manner of 
a piano or organ. 

Curious Grant. 

Mr. Blackstone, who figured in the early history 
of Boston, had the following grant made to him, 
which at this day is worth W@ pretty penny :—“ It is 
agreed that Mr. William Blackstone shall haue fifty 
in Boston to enjoy forever.”’ 


Singular. 

At a late grand war meeting in Hartford, Conn., 
Rev. Mr. Trask, of Fitchburg, Mass., exhibited a 
bullet received by a drummer boy on the 17th of 
June, 1777, and which “he carried in- his body sev- 
entv-seven years.. Mr. Trask said he took the bul- 
let from the dust in his coffin only four weeks ago. | 


Curious Work of Lightning. 
An English paper states:—‘“ The hamlet of Al- 
dreth, in Haddenham, was lately visited by a severe 
‘thunder storm. In this place there are two cottages 
standing in a lone place, occupied by Daniel Cockle 
and John Stokes, laborers. About five yards from 
Cockle's house, and in an adjoining field, there is a 
young elm tree. The tree was struck by lightning; 
the fluid travelled from thence in a very indirect 
line to the farthest house, entering the back door, 
which was open. Aun Stokes, aged fourteen years, 
was standing in this room, facing the doorway, but 
near the middle of it, and in a line with the door. 
The electric fluid struck the girl's lower extremi- 
ties, paralyzing both feet, and producing an imprint 
upon the left leg and thigh, of the color of scarlet, 
and in every respect resembling the tree itself, viz., 
the trunk, the branches, and the leaves, and in the 
most beautiful model form it is possible to conceive. 
She has regained the use of her limbs, and the 
daguerreotype appearance is fading away. Strange 
to say, her dress was not in any way injured by the 
electric fluid.” 


Queer Incident. 

An interesting divorce case was once tried at 
Providence, R. I. It seems that a lady was mar- 
ried when about sixteen years of age to a man who 
soon after left her. Some eight years after, as 
neither she nor Lis brothers had heard from him, 
they supposed him dead, and she married again. 
About a year afterward her first husband appeared, 
and the court now granted her a divorce from him, 
legalizing her marriage with the second. 

Turkish Fire-Engines. 

The Turks have laughable contrivances for put- 
ting out fires. They are nothing but little foree- 
pumps, standing in a copper basin capable of hold- 
ing perhaps four pails of water. The reservoir is 
supplied from a fountain by a row of Turks, who 
pass the water in buckets. The hose for these 
“machines” is carried. ground the neck of some 
Turk, and the firemen move at a dog trot. 


large Church. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, of London, is the largest 
church in England. It is an immense stone edifice, 
but without much beauty, either in its exterior or 
interior. It covers about two acres of ground, and 
the dome is nearly four hundred feet high; still, 
large as it is, it would stand in St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
with plenty of room to walk around it. 


A 


Ancient Babylon. 

Dr. Oppert, of France, who spent two years on 
the site of old Babylon, examining the cuneiform 
inscriptions on the bricks and slates, states that 
this famous old city in the days of its grandeur and 
power covered rather more than an area of two 
hundred square miles, being about two and a half 
more than the site of London, 


Yo 
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‘MATURIN BALLOU, 


HANG UP A PICTURE. 

Among the delightful luxuries of beauty that 
contribute to the intellectual enjoyments and sen- 
sibilities of our natures, we know of nothing, save 
good books, that can exceed fine and artistic en- 
gravings and paintings. The latter, to be sure, 
when they are of sufficient merit to give them 
value, are not within the ‘reach of all; but the 
former may always be had at a moderate cost, 
and can be hung appropriately on the humblest 
walls. The goodly influence upon a family circle 
of a few well chosen and excellent pictures, 
placed where their frequent sight will gladden 
and amuse the eye, may not be lightly estimated, 
for a pure moral and a cheerful legend may be 
thus most impressively conveyed. Tupper has 
beautifully said, that “ trifles lighter than straws 
are levers in the building up of character,” How 
many a child has received an impression from 
the pictures upon the walls of his home that has 
ipfiuenced the whole tenor of his after life. The 
finest and purest ideas are shy of the close bond- 
age of words, while a good picture or painting is 
the flowering of thought. .We say to our read- 
ers, then, hang up at least one good picture in 
your room. 


Woman’s Txans.—Dr. Johnson says: “ De- 
spise not woman’s teare—they are what make her 
an angel.” We have known a woman’s tears 
valued to the extent of a new silk dress, a cash- 
mere shaw! and a pair of diamond earrings—and 
then she looked perfectly angelic. Tears are 


easily changed into ear-drops, as many # good 


husband knows from experience. 


PropaBty.—N. P. Willis supposes the West 
India islands to have taken the name of the An- 
tilles from the legions of ants, and consequently 
ant-hills, which pervade them. 


Expressive.—Some one has said of Cervan- 
tes’ great work, that Don Quixotte was a proto- 
type of a modern “fast man,” and Sancho Pan- 
2a of an “old fogy.” 


are 60 lange that the | 
Westport fishermen have some difficulty in get- | 
ting lines strong enough to hold them. fy 


INTBMPERANCE. 

It is beyond a doubt that much of the reckless- 
ness evinced by the leading politicians, members 
of Congress, and the like, is induced by their 
unfortunate habits of stimulating with spirituous 
liquors. We constantly hear of scenes enacted 
in the capitol at Washington, by men, who 
in their sober senses, could not be guilty of 
such folly. Constituents should look to this, and 
not send a man to represent them in the councils 
of the nation, merely because he is possessed of 
great talent ; bad habits may more that counter- 
balance all his mental supremacy. President 
Jefferson once said, “ The habit of using ardent 
spirits by men in office, has occasioned more in- 
jury to the public, and more trouble to me, than 
all other causes. And were Ito commence my 
administration again, with the experience I now 
have, the first question I would ask respecting a 
candidate would be, “‘ Does he use ardent 
spirits ?’”” 


anp Sounps, tae samz Taixe 
A scientific Frenchman has discovered a gamut 
of odors! He has arranged forty-six simple es- 
sences according to what may be called their 
tones ; and he finds that concord and discord are 
produced as in music. Rose and geranium, for 
instance, says the Literary Budget, which has 
“verified this curious fact,” are both C; smelt 
together, you at once discern that these two per- 
fumes have the same tone, rose being an octave 
higher than the other. The same is true of orris 
and calamus, of almond and violot. There is 
perhaps something, after all, in the blind man’s 


of a trumpet ! 


oF 1t.—Distinetions are often arbitra- 
ry. Flowers and weeds are commonly spoken 
of as opposites. Yet every flower is a weed— 
when it isn’t wanted. ~Ask the farmers. Every 
weed has its flower, and rightly situated or right- 
ly employed, is an ornamental, useful plant. Ask 
the botanists. 


Conscrznos.—Conscience is the mirror in 
which we see the evil of many of our designs. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE, an 


THE LIBRARY. 

_ Nothing so vividly impresses us with an idea 
of the immortality of the soul, nothing so sternly 
rebukes the sensual pleasures and the selfish lit- 
tleness of life, as to stand in the centre of some 
great library, and gaze upon the treasured monu- 
ments of genius that lie around us. We stand in 
the presence of the mighty dead who “ still live.” 
All that was earthly of them has passed away; 
the mould and the worm have claimed their 
own; but the undying minds that have fixed 
their impress on these many pages cannot so 
have passed away. It is impossible to escape 
the sense of their eternal existence. 

~ A library is no place for idle talk, or gossip, 
or noise of any kind. The coarsest man feels 
something of reverence in the mute yet eloquent 
atmosphere that surrounds him ; he moves about 
with a lighter step, and more subdued bearing ; 
but he in whom the divine spark of genius has 
been kindled, experiences a divine joy which no 
other scene can impart. The imagination con- 
jures up a thousand impressive phantoms, Be- 
fore him stand Shakspeare the inspired, with his 
fine head and speaking features ; Milton, the me- 
lodious and thrilling chronicler of heaven lost 
and won; the blind old bard of “Scio’s rocky 
isle ;”’ Anacreon, vine-crowned, singing his songs 
and his libations, the heathen poet of passion ; 
the lovelorn and self-destroying Sappho; the 
stern delineator of the “‘ Inferno ;” the chivalrous 
Froissart; the benevolent Sir Walter—ay, a 
thousand congenial figures crowd the camp of 
fancy ! 

We have no libraries like those of the Old 
World, though we have many valuable public 
and private collections, daily swelling the volume 
of literary treasure. The oldest public library of 
antiquity, of which there is any written mention, 
is that founded by Pisistratus, at Athens, and 
carried off by Xerxes, but afterwards recovered 
by the Greeks. The great library of Alexandria 
was the one of ancient times; it was burned by 
the Saracen caliph Omar, after many centuries 
of existence, and served to heat his baths for 
many weeks, so long did it take to consume the 
precious manuscripts, the accumulation of ages. 
This library was founded by Ptolemy Soter, and 
continued and increased by his successors. One 
of these successors, Ptolemy Evergetes, was a 


most industrious book collector; but the way in. 


which he managed it can hardly be held up as an 
example. This royal book collector arbitrarily 
seized all the books imported from Greece into 
Egypt, and had them transcribed—kept the origi- 
nals, and returned the copies to the owners. The 


first public library in Rome was founded A. D. 


716; but the gréat libraries, of both the Eastern 
end Westera empires, (perished in the course of 
political convulsions and invasions. 

The royal library of Paris, now, we believe, 
called the national, or perhaps’ the imperial libra- 
ry, is the greatest in the world. It was com- 
menced in the fourteenth century, with ten rol- 
umes, and now contains more than 600,000 print- 
ed volumes, and 70,000 manuscripts. The libra- 
ry of Munich, which stands text to it in impor- 
tance, contains 400,000 ‘printed volumes and 
9000 MSS. The thirdin extent is that at St. 
Petersburg, which contains 300,000 printed vot- 
umes and 11,000 MSS. ‘The library of the Brit- 
ish Museum has about the same number of 
printed volumes and 2900'MS. volumes. There 
are also splendid libraries in Vienna, Gottingen, 
Dresden, Copenhagen, Berlin’ and the Vatican 
at Rome. Florence, Boston, Cambridge, New 
York, Philadelphia, ete., each contains large and 
splendid libraries. 

In contemplating the vast amount of these lit- 
erary treasures; we may well ‘exclaim with the 
sacred writer, “Of making many books there is 
no end, and mach stddy is a weariness to the 
flesh Y’ Tt is, however, consolatory to the young 
and aspiring student to remember, that the gold- 
en rale of reading is, ‘not many but good books.” 
That man is better informed who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the contents of a few volumes, 
than he who has skimmed the surface of twenty 


times as much character, fer, but has failed to note it. 


of Eaglish illustrated 


newspapers has diminished more than one 


since the war broke out, and they adopted an il- 
liberal tone towards the North. Instead of thou- 
States. 


it 


Lirs.—Life is of great 
fices or duties, but of little things, in which 
smiles and kindness, and small obligations given 


habitually, are what win and 


and secure comfort, 


_A NEw latest improvement 
in pharmacy is a pill, got up upon the principle 
of a shell. When swallowed it explodes, In- 
stead of requiring four or five hours to operate, 
it produces results, 


Frarrery.—If you wish to make a fool of a 
man, first see if you Can flatter'him ; and if you 
succeed, your purpose is half gained. 


To filter of misfor- 
tute, to separate true friends from the scam. 
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FABLE. 


| EEBNANDO,. DE SOTO, 

\ Behind the chair 
conctum, hangs @ fine ‘lithograph print of the 
burial of this. renowned Spaniard, History pre- 
sents but few more brave and chivalrous charac 
ters than that of this diseoverer.of the Mississippi 


miraculous valor and prowess. ) 

& few stragglers had returned to. from 
an ill-starred expedition to the coast of Florida; 
but though they had met with no success, they 


fearful adventures with the natives, one day fight- 
ing until blood ran like a river, and the next 
feasting, he cut his way-first through the Indians, 
and then through the tangled forests, westward 
to the supposed El Dorado, which he confidently: 
expected to find. 
- Morasses were to he crossed, wildernesses to 
be tracked, all manner of hardships endured, but 
with an indomitable spirit they marched forward, 
overcoming all obstaclés.” Believing that they 
would eventually find rich and glowing regions 
to conquer, and ever allured by visions of gold, 
they steadily held on their way westward. Now 
the‘war-whoop rang in their ears, and aow they 
smoked the pipe of peace. On, on they pressed, 
the progress incredibly slow, but their hearts un- 
dismayed, until April, 1541, when they arrived 
on the banks of the mighty Father of Waters, a 
discovery that has enrolled the name of De Soto 
in American history, and which for his fame was . 
greater than would have been the discovery of 
inexhaustible mines of gold and silver. . yd 
But himself and his. band crossed this great 
river, and planged into forest wilds beyond ; | 
fresh battles are fought, and. new Indian tribes 
are conciliated. Still they traverse the unbroken 
wilderness, until the fever, induced by the climate, 


thins their them. to retrace their 
steps, ox prepare | to lay their bones in the wilder- 
ness. by turn back to the Mississippi, where 
their, brave and indomitable leader, the stont- 
hearted, invincible De Soto, is laid low in sick- 
ness, and here he dies ! Afraid to bury his body 
where the savages may discoyer and disinter it 
for disgrace, his followers take it (as represented 
in this expressive picture), tearfully and in deep 
sorrow, to. the river channel, and in its deepest 
part, at midnight, and by mingled torch and 
moonlight, hooded priests and steel-clad warriors 
gather round. They commit the body thus to 
the stream. 

His followers build vessels here, their labors 
frequently interrupted by battles with the natives, 
and finally they embark for their distant Castilian 
homes, by the way of the Spanish possessions in 
Mexico; and small was the remnant of that 
proud and valiant band, who, after the lapse of 


Eres. the academy of 
in Italy, the following question was 4 
“Which are the handsomest eyes in women, 
black or blac?’ ‘Those who were in favor of 
blue eyes, said their color was like the heavens, 
and their fire more mild and temperate. The 
black, said those who defended them, are more 
brilliant, and produce a greater effect, and their 
color, contrasted with the whiteness of the skin. 
has a wonderful power. An academician said, 
“That he gave the preference to the eyes that 
looked on him favorably, whether they were blue 
or black.” Dr. Holmes says : 


“ Those eyes are fairest all the while . 
That for us wear the kindliest smile.” 


to a sta- 
tistical article in the Scientific American, the 
number of sewing machines annually manufac- 
tured. in. this country is seventy thousand. 
Twelve or fourteen establishments are ete 
in the business. , 


Treasure ix Heaver.—The following in- 


scription, it is said, may be found in an Italian 


graveyard : “ Here lies Estella, who transported 
a large fortune to heaven in acts of charity, and 
has gone thither to enjoy it.” 


every 
néarly two pairs of shogs for every man, woman 
and child im the United States—that is soniy* 
eight miflions of pairs. 

adalt read a 
Dewspaper; aw vi ru 


ae River.. The conquests of Mexico and Pera had 

fired all Europe with a spirit of adventure, and 

e exaggerated stories of the enormous wealth, the 

ee mines of gold, and the splendid temples and 

e cities built of the precious metal, to be conquered 

* and possessed in the western world, were rife. 

3 Among those whe had returned from following 

3 and fame as brave warrior. The young and 

. fiery De Soto had performed deeds of almost 

- brought a renewal of these stories, and declared | 
2 that the natives on the coast told them of mighty 

kingdoms situated in the interior, greater and 
i wealthier than any that Spanish erms.had ever 

4 conquered. De Soto burned to imitate the deeds 

of, the conquerors, of Mexico and. Peru. He 

u formed an expedition, and sailed for the shores 

2 of this continent, landing in Florida in, May, 

-— 


LOST ILLUSIONS. 

. ‘What a singular propensity men have of turn- 
in everything inside out, of looking at the back 
as well as the front of a picture, of canting the 
statue from its pedestal to be satisfied that it is 
hollow and not solid... The savage who first be- 
holds his image in the mirror immediately darts 
behind the glass; the child is dissatisfied with its 
accordeon till it has ripped open the valve to see 
where the wind and music come from. Man, 
savage, child, mourn over their lost illusions, yet 
persist in the processes by which they are destroy- 
ed. Weare not content to sit before the foot- 
lights and witness the pageant splendors that pass 
before our eyes ; we must go behind the curtain, 
we must stand at the wings, we must gaze upon 
the black framework on which the canvass is 
stretched, we must discover that the soft wayes 
that rise and fall in the port of Cyprus are 
naught but shaken carpets, that Cherry and Fair 
Star carry their own galley about the stage, and 
that Rosati, instead of floating. like a summer 
clond to the upper air, is pulled upto the “ flies’’ 
by a couple of stout mechanics working at a block 
and pulley. From that moment adieu to our 
pleasures. We are no longer in fairy-land when 
we are witnessing a scenic spectacle, Aladdin’s 
palace smeils of the lamp—not the magic lamp 
—but that which is fed with whale oil or baser 
lard. We no longer see before us airy sylphides 
—beings of another world—but Miss. This or 
Mrs. That—people we no longer know by. their 
theatrical names, but Smiths and Joneses and 
Browns. It is not the fairy Ardenelle whoglides 
over the water in a car drawn by swans, but 
Miss Jemima Muggins, and her car is made of 
dirty pasteboard, and her swans are geese, En- 
core des illusions perdus ! 

The world behind the scenes to the stranger 
who has the entrée is sadly disenchanting. Let 
us suppose him on the stage of a French theatre. 
To say nothing of the mysteries overhead— 
the pulleys and cordage, like the rigging of a 
great ship, the ponderous bits of scenic furniture 
descending slowly, the figures seen high in the 
air, walking across frail~bridges—he will be 
more puzzled with the stranger scene going on 
below. Here is a flood of people newly entered 
by the same swinging door, who are now busy 
seeking out their own friends and familiars. 
Great toppling structures -are being moved for- 
ward by strong arms to thefront. Here are sing- 
ers walking to and fro, chanting their parts softly 


to themselves ; ballerinas disporting fancifully, for. 


practice sake, in the centre.of the stage; captains 
of firemen, with their. lieutenants. and , aubordi- 
nates, prying curiously into out.of-the-way \cor- 


ners and by-placees M.. le Directeur himself, 
walking up and down thoughtfully—in charm- 
ing spirits if the house be crowded to inconve- 
nience, There must be added to this perfect 
Babel of many tongues, of words of command, 
angry chiding, and inextinguishable laughter, 
from the lively groups scattered over the stage. 
He has sought fairy-land and found a chaotic 
Babel, But it is useless to remonstrate ; children 
in the nursery and children of a larger growth 
will persist in pulling their toys to pieces and 
mourning over their lost illusions. 


LEGAL JUSTICE. 

The operation of law as administered in our 

courts of justice, is oftentimes of the most ridic- 
ulous character, and it has been humorously and 
truthfully said, that a person who resorts to the 
law for damages, is generally pretty sure to get 
them | . The fact is, that the letter of the law ad- 
mits of such nice and intricate construction, that 
none but a professor can see the operation or ap> 
plication of it, to a case that may arise. We 
have known men with the soundest right that 
could be specified, driven to law in order to re 
tain their own, and by the quibbles of law, and 
the cunning of opposing counsel, be wheedled 
out of all they possessed on earth. And, on the 
other hand, we have seen a man go to court with 
a case against a brother merchant or mechanie, 
acknowledging at the outset that he did so out of 
spite, and from no belief in his honest claim to 
the matter in dispute, but rather to revenge him« 
self upon some other subject, and yet come off 
the wiener. So in criminal trials ; through the 
eloquence of counsel nearly every noted villain 
—provided he has the means to secure eminent 
advisers—will get clear; while your petty, hum 
ble thief, without friends or money, is visited 
with the full rigor of the law for a comparatively 
trifling offence. Whole fortunes are annually 
lost, both by plaintiffs and defendants, in the lit- 
igations that wait upon “ the law’s delay,” for 
professional men dispose of their counsel at a 
costly rate. Wedon’t profess to be wiser than 
the world in general, but having suffered some, 
we may perhaps venture to speak more positive- 
ly, when we say, no matter how good your eaée,, 
no matter how certain you may feel of getting 
real justice, don’t go to law, unless you make up 
sel, judge or jury. 


A. way to, be accounted 
is not to know everything, but to be able to mar-, 
much or little, 
and, tell it, 


vet 
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is ‘unity in variety,”—chat is to say, anything to 
‘be beautiful as a whole, must be so in parts; the 
component parts of which it is formed must as- 
siinilate and be good in Combination. For ex- 
ample—a beautiful face and an evil temper de- 
‘Stroy each other, but a fair face and a sweet dis- 
position form beauty. We call this or that beau- 
tifal on the same general rule; a lady’s costume, 
for instance, is beantifal; provided! the colors are 


. harmoniously blended and extremes are avoided, 


and in this instance, uiity dnd simplicity are the 
true sources of beauty. -In woman, “ where the 
mouth is sweet and the eye intelligent, there is 
always the look of beauty,” says Leigh Hunt; 
he might have gone further, and have said that a 
Sweet disposition will beautify any face. 

We have seen plenty of people who affect to 
despise beauty, and talk of its brief existence; as 
a theory this is all very well, exceeding good 
philosophy—but it is downright folly to affect to 
despise beauty. No one is free from its dominion 
«not even those very philosophers, who tell us 
that it is “‘as fleeting as the bow in the clouds,” or 
as Halleck has it, “the fading rainbow’s pride.”’ 
In'the choice of a wife, there is no use in dis- 
guising it, nine-tenths of mankind look first for 
beauty in a companion—a very natural taste, to 
be sure, though if this magnet which first draws 
out the heart be tipped with gold, it is eure to 
draw with tenfold power, and this again is very 
natural! The proverb, “what is one man’s 
teat is another man’s poison,” applies equally 
to men’s tastes in the matter of what really con- 
stitutes beauty ; and this is most wisely ordained, 
since if it were otherwise, all could not be suited. 
You shall see charms in a face that to us will be 
but as a blank; while on our part, beauty shall 
lie in a countenance on which we may chance to 
gaze, that to you shall present no light of loveli- 
ness or intelligence. Such is the wise provision 
of Providence. But: let him who seeks a com- 
pantiion for life look for something else besides 
that which pleaseth the eye. “Love that hath 
nothing but beauty to keep it in good health, is 
old writer. 

» Socrates called beauty 2 short-lived tyranny ; 
Piato, a privilege of nature; ‘Theophrasws,’a si- 
lent cheat; Theocritus, a delightfdl prejadice ; 
Cameades, a solitary kingdom ; Domiian said, 
that nothing was more grateful ; Aristotle affirm- 
ed that beauty was better than all the letters of 
recommendation in the world ; Homer, that ’twas 


a@giorious gift of nature; and Ovid calls it a | 


favor bestowed by the gods. But as regaridis the 


element of béatity in woman, it is not too much 
to say—and who will not agree with us 4—that 
no woman can be beautiful by force of features 
alone; there must ty ‘as well sweetness and 
of soul. 

CANOVA’S FIRST LOVE. 

While studying in the gallery of the palace, he 
formed a strong and fancifal attachment, which 
gave a color to his life, and ended in the forma- 
tion of some of his finest conceptions. One day 
he observed.a mild, beautiful, delicate, graceful- 
looking female under the gallery, attended by a 
friend, who, daily departing, returned before the 
hour of closing, leaving the former to employ 
herself in studies, which chiefly consisted in 
drawing from antique heads. His eye was ar- 
rested as the eye of genius only can be, and his 
heart touched with such sympathetic sentiments 
as the pure alone can feel. For some time he 
worshipped her at a distance, as an Indian does 
astar. Accident first placed the youthfal pair 
near each other, and henceforth Canova was irre- 
sistibly attracted to select such models as brought 
him neatest the fair unknown. And, while lean- 
ing on the shoulder of her attendant, she praised 
his work in accents which were like angelic mu- 
sic to his ear, and were long treasured up in the 
most consecrated spot of his memory. At length 
the object of his sweet adoration was absent, and 
the young and aspiring sculptor was miserable. 
Ere ‘along, however, the attendant appeared, but 
alone and habited in deep mourning. Canova’s 
heart failed at the sight, but mustering up cour- 
age as she was departing, he ventured to inquire 
for her friend. ‘‘ La Signora Julia is dead!” re- 
plied she, as bursting into tears she hurried 


) away, leaving the artist to subdue and digest his 


agonized grief. 


Criricatu.—The word “coger” comes from 
the Latin word “cogito.”’ There was a club of 
sage thinkers that met many years ago at Black- 
friars, who discussed everything, and received 
the name of “Old Cogers ” for their cogitations. 


Momentary Arriicrions.—As snow is of 
itself cold, yet warms and refreshes the earth, 60 
afflictions, although in themselves grievous, yet 
keep the soul warm, and make it fruittul. 


profound student of anato- 


my promulgates the fact that every man has sev- 
eral canals in his body, but no railroads. 


Buivenine.—A suffasion jeast seen in those 
who have most oceasion for it. 
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PLEASURES OF LITERATURS. 

If literature were not its own “ exceeding great 
reward,” it would not be cultivated under the 
tremendous difficulties which have beset some of 
its votaries. If it did not bestow an ample har- 
vest of joy to its lovers, we should not behold a 
Burritt wielding a blacksmith’s hammer in one 
hand, and holding a Latin grammar in the other ; 
a Richardson, bound apprentice to a printer, and 
stealing time from his hours of rest to study by 
the light of a candle scrupulously parchased with 
his own money; @ Mofrison, making lasts and 
boot-trees, while his eyes and mind were devour- 
ing a learned page. Wordsworth tells us that 
“books are a substantial world ;” and there is a 
world of philosophy in the brief remark. 

A man thoroughly imbued with the love of 
letters may live in this world of books heedless 
of the jar and strife and roar of what is going on 
in the busy world about him, Authors may 
quarrel with each other—the reader will recall 
Hogarth’s “Battle of the Books ”—but they 
never quarrel with us. Of our early friends, 
some grow cold as time steals on, some forsake 
us, some prove false, others are swept from us 
by the hand of death; but books never forsake 
us, nor can ever grow cold to our early literary 
loves. Who can forget his Robinson Crusoe, 
his Arabian Nights, his first Waverley novel— 
the three most delightful things in the Aladdin 
cave of literary delight? Who can forget the 
copy of the play or poem read by stealth in 
school-hours between an Ainsworth dictionary 
on one hand, and a Gould’s Virgil on the other? 
The gay tales of romance, the songs of poets 
conned in early youth, have a perpetual abiding 
place in the memory, filling the mind with 
visions of brightness, as the light itself growe 
dim to our time-worn vision. 

On his return voyage from Asia to Greece, the 
poet Simonides suffered shipwreck ; yet while his 
fellow-passengers were bewailing over the disas- 
ter of the loss of their property, he alone was 
calm, unmoved and serene. When he was asked 
the reason of his stoical indifference, he answered, 
“ All that is mine is with me.” So it.is, that, in 
the shipwreck of our fortunes, literature takes us 


to its bosom with a closer and fonder embrace. ; 


In the morning of life it comes to us arrayed in 
the beauty of hope ; in the evening, in the beauty 
of recollection. The common evils of the world 
are dispossessed of all their injurious influence 
by the gladness of its smiles and the power of its 
charms. If it heightened the joys, or rocked 
asleep the sorrows of our childhood, how much 
greater is its power of solace in the winter of life, 
in the sere and yellow leaf 


Literatare has this twofold charm—it is a soli- 
tary or a social pleasure. The lonely student 
revels in the pages of his favorite author in the 
solitude of his chamber; a crowd of a thousand 
persons is enchanted with the recitation of a 
favorite poet in the hall of a lyceum. It is. not 
alone in the study that books delight ; in journey- 
ing, in danger, in exile, they give us solace. It 
will be remembered that Wolfe, when gliding 
along the waves of the St. Lawrence to that ex- 
ploit which gave him death and immortality, re- 
peated the whole of Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” 

true advantage from them we must read them 
symmetrically and understandingly. Voltaire 
always read with a pencil in his hand to mark 
and to comment on passages of interest. The 
profound Rubnken always read pen in hand, and 
underlined every difficult passage, that he might 
recur to it again. A famous scholar advises sta- 
dents to proportion an hour’s meditation to each 
hour’s reading. The mind requires, like the 
body, time to digest its food. Too many people 
learn only words, and not ideas ; for them the field 
of literature is barren—its pleasures unknown. _. 


Lucxy.—In the days of the blue laws of New 
England, a shoemaker was condemned tobe 
hanged for something he had done; bat on the 
day appointed for his execution they discovered 
that he was the only shoemaker in the place, so 
they hung a weaver in his stead—for they had 
more weavers than they knew what to do with. 


Tue Waeecxer’s Prarer —A London lite- 
rary paper gives the following as the prayer 
taught to the children of the Scarborough wreck- 
ers in England, io old times :—‘ God bless dad- 
dy, God bless mammy, God send ship ashore 
before morning! Amen!” 


Tue Name or Love.—It is a scandal that 
the sacred pame of love should be given to that 
form of it which is seldomest found pure, and 
which very often has not a particle of real love 
in it. 


To Set about doing 
good. One act of ‘kindness will have more infla- 
ence on the spirit than .all the salt water baths 
that ever were invented. 


Tuat’s 80.—An should always be 
ready for marching opders by keeping itself in 
marching order. 

Tue Dirrewence.— Tn a fight take your 
friend’s part ; at a feast, let him have it hinidelf. 
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juet sold to the French gover 


Foreign Miscellany. 


sumers about various — of Paris. 
England’s enormous public debt is increasing 
every month and can never be paid. 
- A monument to the memory of Prince Albert 
ig to be raised in Coburg, his native town. 
Feehter, the French actor, and Obarles Dick- 
ens, have determined to come to America. 
» The son of Prince Napoleon has ree¢ived the 
mames of Napoleon-Jerome-Victor-Frederick. 
Madame Shepherd Ley is a new concert singer, 
attracting some attention in London. 
Within the last fifteen years England has 
spent more than 300,000,600 sterling in \m- 
ports of foreign corn. 
It is said that the imperial ‘nursery of France 


will have another inmate before Jong; to the great 
delight of “‘the nephew of his uncle,” 


A ber of the lis Begnens 
lately garroted fo the on, while 
on the way to the House of Commons, and 
robbed of all his valuables, 


The inoculation of cattle for the cure and pre- 
vention of pl Pp ja has success- 
ip. Now Souk Wels. ing to be 
generally practiced in that colony, Set, 

The Paris Pays says the harvest in France 
will be reckoned among the best for the last ten 
years and that France will ‘not be coinpelled to 

recourse to any corn from abroad. 


Scotland, according to her last cénsus contains 
& population of 3,062,294. This includes all the 
natives who are in the military, navy and mer- 
chant service, and the increase in ten years has 
been only six per cent. 

The largest gun in the world is said to be an 
old piece at Constantinople, which has a bore of 
twenty-two inches in 
distance to which a projectile has been tnrown, 
so.far as we know, is about. five and a half miles, 
with one of Whitworth’s guns, . 

The small-pox has committed great ravages in 
Shanghai this summer, and at last sesoanp the 
cholera hed set in. The Briglish’ and French | 
troops were dying at the rate of five to eight J 
Many bee died among 

pains Wade and Brown and a, Mrs. Lewis 

The Paris correspondent of the New York 

says Dr. Doremus, of New York, has 


npowder. Thorough “experiments of this 

months, under the eye of the French Minister of 

Professor Wyss, of Zurich, had discovered an 

interesting old manwycoD @ Zurich chronicle of 


the fifteenth century, w contains an exact de- 
scriptiva of the battle of Sempach. This doca- 


There in ppera- 
don't peta in the city of Paris. 
The Scotch boast a line of one hundred and 
fifteen Kings, who reigned two thousahd years. — 
The tax paid to the British government by the 
British and Irish fire insurance companies, last 
year, was £1,611,000. 
They have ‘ champions” of all sorts in 
land, and a London woman who is exceedingly 
ifted in getting into prison, claims the belt on 
ssorsuved for her two hundredth term. 
Bourcicault has broken ground for a new thea- 
tre in Leicester — London. His Drary 
Lane, season yielded him a clear profit of about 
one thousand pounds a week. 


The man who was for some time supposed 0 
be Nena Sahib, of execrable memory, has d 

in a British Jere in'India. An order had just 
been issued his release. 

One hundred and fifty millions of gallons of 
water are pumped up daily for the supply of Lon- 
don. One engine throws 9000 gallons per min- 
ute to the height of 140 feet. 


Fifteen French priests have gone to Madagas- 
car in a government frigate, at the request of the 
king of that country. Lontion Missionary 
Society has sent out its contingents, too. 

Paris does not consume so much beer as the 
little city of Brussels. The latter has sixteen 
hundred and eighty beer shops, and the weekly 
consumption of malt beverage is about twenty- 
five batts to each, .. 

years’ illin; 
with'a wooden leg, andthe weight of seventy-six 
years to carry with it! 

Five noblemen, the Earl of Derby, Lord Elles- 
mere, Lord Egerton and the Marquis of West 
minster recently subscribed $5000 each—$25,000 
in all for the distressed cotton spinrers of 
Lancashire. 

An American dentist in Paris, who was called 
to examine the Viceroy of Egypt’s teeth, brings 
pack the remarkable information that the pasha’s 
tooth brush, set richly with precious stones, is 
worth at least $40,000, and the stand upon which 
it rests half that sum. 

The w of the printers of Paris have jast 
been , # circumstance which is regarded as 
indicative, of a y advance in the weges of 
other workmen, . Strikes in France are forbidden 
by law, and the printers got their advance by 
strong representations to the government. 

A recent letter from St. Petersburg announces 
that Russia is henceforth to be div: into fifteen 
The country of the Cossacks 
of the will preserve its present mili 
organization, and the governments of Archangel 

ologda and Astracan, from the few troops t 
contain, will have distinct military governors. 


A tablet has lately been placed over the grave 
of Lord Macaulay in Westminster Abbey. It 


ment confirms the patriotic deed of Winkelried, | is devoid of all ornament, and it beara a simple 
the truth of which has lately several times been , inscription recording the dates of the birth and 
questioned. As this: isthe oldest record known | 
vn the subject, its statements are. of historical 


“Ta 
aye 


bedy is bu 
, name liveth for evermore,” 


, with the appropriate 


pore 
sentence: “ ried in peace, but his 
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Self. winding watches are now made-in Geneva. 


Isn’t this perpetual motion 

There is a famous painter in Belgium, without 
arms, who paints pictures with bis toes. 

There are over one hundred good ‘hotels in the 
city of New York, and many more second class. 

The assessed value of the property of Boston 
reaches this year $275,000,000. 

Sir Waiter Raleigh ver: defines incre- 
dality to be the wit of 

During the past season 25,000,000 pounds of 
tea have been exported from China to this country. 

There are nearly 100,000 sewing machines 
manufactured in the United States’ annually. 


The Chinese have a theatre, well s a 
of their own, in San Francisco, Culifornia. 


The wool crop of Indiana the present year is 
estimated at $2,000,000 in value. 


Machias, Maine, has done well. On one night 
lately nine children were born in this town, which 
is exactly the quota required of it, 


Macaulay says, ‘“‘ The English are always in- 


clined to side with a weak party which is in the 
wrong, rather than a strong party which is in the 
right.” 


The Balloon Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation sent up a balloon that attained an altitade 
of nearly five miles, The temperature at that 

ht was 10°, the air very dry, and the elec- 
tricity positive 

The Empress of Austria, who has been at the 
point of death ever since she got married, is now 
reported to be in excellent health, and making 
pleasure excursions from Possenhofen with the 


Queen of Naples. 


Edward Helder, physician, born in Bedford- 
shire, England, 1542, who was one of the puall- 
bearers to the body of William pee Bcte and 
died in 1618, lies buried in the old burying- 
ground at Fredericksburg, Va. 

The picture of Mrs. Siddons, painted at the 
age of twenty-five, has just been purchased for 
the National Gallery at the cost of one thousand 
ae pe 3 It belonged to Major Mair, the hus- 

and of Mrs. Siddons’s grand-daughter. 

The war in Cochin China has been brought 
to a close by a treaty of peace, by which the 
King of Annam binds himself to pay France, in 
the course of ten years, twenty-one millions of 
francs, and to Spain three millions. Three ports 
of Tonquin are to be open to French commerce. 

Maria Pia, daughter of Victor Emmanuel, is 
to marry the King of Portugal on the sixteenth 
of October—the anniversary of her birth. She 
will enter Lisbon on the thirty‘first of the same 
heen A which is the birth-day of her intended 

usband. 


At a recent sale of choice violins in London, 
a Cremona of 1715 sold for £100, one of 1701, 
£135, and one ‘of 1687 for £210.° "The total 
amount of the day’s sale’ was £1717, and the 
number of violins disposed of was only seyen- 
teen: “The average price was therefore 
over $500 a fiddle. 


Sir Pow baronet, is 
colonel of the First New Jersey Cavalry. 


A poor seamstress ‘has been found in Oneida 
county, N. Y., who was trying te commit suicide 
by starvation—a Miss Caroline Lewis, of Utica! 


Poor M Carroll, only seventeen years” 
of age, was killed in @ paper mill in Lee, last 
week, by her dress getting caught in the machin~ 
ery. She was terribly mangled. , 

Steam propellors-are doing a large business 
the Erie this season.. Ina few years more 
steam will be the only power used on that and. 
other canals, 

The export of English books to America (says. 
the fallen off greatly during the eur- 
rent war, but the extra import duty of twen 
five per cent., which Congress has just imposed, 
is likely to extinguish the’ book trade with this 
country altogether. 

The representative of a grand name in French 
science has just passed away. This was the 
Marquise de Laplace, widow of the illustrioas 
philosopher who has sometimes been denom- 
inated the French Newton, The marquise was 


ninety four when she died. 


A French manager has.hit upon a beantifel 
expedient for filling his aes hich was 
merly not patroni at all. He has advertised 
that ladies shalf be admitted at half price, the 
children at quarter price, and babies for 


nothing 
Twelve hundred applications have been made 


to the French government for the place of gear. 
dian of Napoleon’s ‘tomb; just vacated. It is 
added that most of the applicants are Corsicans. — 
But one man can get the place, so that eleven ' 
hundred and. will be disappointed. ~ 
According to a correspondent of the Temps at 


Rome, the pope is about to issue a doctrinal bull, 
which will condemn in detail all the errors of the 
heaman mind, and will trace a line of demarca- 
tion between and human 
presumption, pope en- 
gaged upon this document for some time. 

The Paris’ Moniteur Universal says, “The 
new motive power invented by M. Lenoir, the 
priseipts of which is the ex n of “ow gas 
ighted by means of el: , has reali all 
the hopes we formed of it. A machine of six 
horse power, with double cylinder, now works 
the presses|of the Moniteur.” 

Several towns in New Hampshire are visited — 
by a disease called “scouring,” which attacks 
horses suddenly, reduces them causes 
suppression of urine, a swelling of the body, and 
in some cases terminates in death. Within three | 
weeks some noble animals in Tamworth, Pitts- ) 
ee and other places have died from this ) 

isease.. 

A new branch of government business, which 
promises t0 be of much value to the public ser- 
vice, has been. established and perfected by Cap- 
tain. L. Hartz, U..8.A.. He a record 
of all deaths in the hospitals about Washington . 
—the age, rank, residence, description, com 
and regiment, and the locality where buried. 
The books of the office are always accessible to 
the public. 


| 
q 
| 
| 
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‘The kiss with which a girl seeks to catch her 
bean is a fishing-emack. 

A lady deserted by one man, has no other 
femedy than an appeal to twelve. 
‘Palling in love is like falling into a river ; ’tis 
much easier getting in than out. 

Women often go to thé destruction of their 
husband's fortunes by bay-ways. 

The time when the wind is most destractive to 
forests is when it is chopping round. 

A poor seamstress finds it hard work to thread 
her way through life’s wilderness. 

What officer displays the most tactics ? 
Marshal Array (marual array). 
Why is a four quart.jug like a lady’s side- 
saddle? Because it holds a gal-’on. 
was the first. post-boy? Cadmus; he 
carried letters from Phoenicia to Greece, 


Matrintony is game thes every young person 


should take a hand at. 
“Why is a woman liv two of stairs like 


Why is the hour between ten and twelve at 
long odds? Because it is ten to one. 

‘Mrs. Partington says one is obliged to walk 
very these slippery times. 


Why is a trick of legerdemain like oe mae 
ao fr of marrage Because it is a sleight-of- 


Dickens, in speaking of pawnbrokers’ dupli- 
cates, says they are the turnpike tickets on the 
road to. poverty. 

Soap for the : Three parings of potatoes 
of dich if too.rich, add a 
pamp handle while boiling. 

Why is the circulation of the blood sometimes 
suspended’? Because it attempts to circulate in 
vein. 

A man having been told that the of bread 
had been lowered, said, ‘‘ This is first time 

I. ever rejoiced et the fall of my best 


ave chem remarkable for the 
They ma over 


“ The surt is all very well;” said an Irishman 
“ bat itis my opinion thatthe moon is worth two 
of it, for the moon affords us light in the nigh 
time, when we really want it.” 

‘You have been to Canton, 

Dick?” “O, yes.” “Well, can 
China?” “ Yes, a littlh—thatis, I 
China.” 


everything they profess to one 
more abundant than they are at the 
or doctrines would be fewer. 


It is beauty’s privilege td kill time, and time’s 
privilege ill , 

Why are the Germans like quinine and gen- 
tian? Because they are two-tonics. 

Storms generally are a mystery, but can 
always sce the drift of 

The men who deserve, if they do not find, the 
greatest favor among women, are husband-men. 

“Aman can’t help what has been done be- 
hind his back,” as the scamp said when he was 


| kicked out of doors. 


The lew is'a pretty bird, and has an | 
wings. ’T would be quite bird of paradise, 
it didn’t carry such a terrible bill. 

The man who with a hammer smashes the 
end of his own finger, probably thinks he hasn’t 
hit the right nail on the head. 

A Frenchman said of Shakspeare, “‘ Ven 
find anyzing you no understan’, it is alongs 
somesing fine. 

A fellow sometimes drives ostentatiously 
a par of graye when be is driven by a score of 
uns. 

Why is a man who beats his wife like a 
thorough-bred animal? Because he’s a perfect 


Scrutinize a lawyer when he tells you how to 
ee a doctor when he drinks 


| your th. 


An ambitious barber advertises himself as a 
"Professor of Decoracapillaturation and De- 
pilacrostation. 


Make the best of everything. If you have 
the jaundice, exult that you ro a pit en pros- 
pect before you. 

Why are the ends of the French emperor’s 
moustache like good measure? Because they 
are imperial pints. 

Why, in mo from a house, ought to 
they are not ewers. 

“ You flatter me,” said a thin exquisite, the 
other day, to a young lady who was praising the 
beauties of his moustache. ‘ For heaven’s sake, 
ma’am,” in an old skipper, ‘don’t 
make that mon ey any flatter than he is now.” 

Some of the public meetings are rather tarbn- 
lent. “The eyes have it,” exclaimed a voter in 
a late assemblage. “The mose has it,” replied 
another, seizing the first hy the feature indicated. 

The followi is in a deed re- 
corded in Ox county, Maine: “ Thence 
northerly four rods, thence as crooked as you 

rant.” 

A exchange “ A kiss is worth a thon- 
sand kicks in reclaiming those who are inclined 
to go astray. Tryit!” Perhaps theold woman 
kissed her cow, because she was inclined to go 
astray. 


What has_a beard without a 
aa The youngest and prettiest girl is no chicken 
Bs If a man doubles Cape Horn, doesn’t he make 
- a double cape of it? 
| { 
3 | 
rute. 
: m an order for a coat, 
an it up directly. : | 
| 
| 
Wealth and widowhood, when united, are 
7 dangerous things to encounter. Money may be 
: called the “ widow's tight” when in eye 
quantities, as in poverty itis her “ mite.” 
of ‘If men were compelled to give a teséon for 
of two 
become 
day, 


¥ Simon delights his father and mother by display- 
ing his equestrian propensities ; 


The pony Simon into stove-quarry, but declines 


4 SS & \ 
< 

and tate feats of | When he grows older he must have a pony—gentle and 

Terrifies his grandmether fits by sal, of 


man's be by the good | 
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| ager | 
| pipers, And ries, by dlat of fodustry and genius, to the head of 
| 


